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BOSTON. — Thirty Negro and 
white pickets week served 


notice on officials of the Metro- |, 


politan. Transit Authority to end 
the system’s Jimcrow hi 1. 
icies. Organized by the Peoples 
Committee to End Job Discrim- 
nation, the pickets ‘marched be- 
fore the MTA’s home office, dis- 


tributed leaflets blasting. MTA| 


discrimination, and gathered. sig- 
natures td petitions demanding 
that the MTA hire more Negroes. 

Response from thousands of 
passers-by was excellent. Led by 
Walter O’Brien of the Progressive 
Party and -Arthur Jones of the 
Committee to End Job. Discrimina- 
tion, the line also included 'rep- 
resentatives of the Boston Com- 
mittee to Free the Trenton Six, 
the Communist Party, the Young 
Progressives, the Labor Youth 
League, and local labor unions. 

The MTA has in general re- 
fused to hire Negroes except as 
porters, with no chance at ad- 
vancement or up-grading. State 
FEPC convinced the MTA to hire 
a token six Negroes as operators 
on trackless trolley lines. 

No Negro guards, change col- 
lectors, starters, or office workers; 
are employed by the MTA. Picket- 
signs read, “We- Pay the Fare, 
How About Fair Employment?” 

A Jobs Committee delegation 
had earlier spoken to MTA offi- 
cials on the question of fair em- 
ployment. An MTA employment 
manager had replied, “We are very 
fair. We have many colored work- 
ers as porters.” 

Plans for a new delegation and 
for continued picket lines are be- 
ing worked out. The Committee 
urges letters to the MTA offices at 
31 St. James St.. demanding the 
hiring of Negré workers in all job 
classes. - : 

The Committee to End Job Dis- 
crimination had earlier succeeded 
in breaking Jimcrow at two Rox- 
bury department stores. Ten 
weeks of picketing had convinced 
the Ti y Smith store to hire 
Negro salespeople. am 


Worcester Jobless Up 


To Twelve Thousand . 

WORCESTER, Mass. — With 
12,000 workers: already collecting: 
unemployment compensation, -un-: 
employment in Worcester grows 


\Committee to End Job Discrimi- 


| f'wo men now produce more than 


steadily worse. Big layoffs are 

scheduled for American Steel and 

Crompton & Knowles. . 
Speedup is costing Worcester 
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MRS. BESSIE MITCHELL 


Mrs. Mitchell 
Talks in Boston, 
Springfield =| 


BOSTON.—Mrs. Bessie Mitch- 
ell; sister of one of six Trenton, 
N. .J., Negroes sentenced to die for 
a murder they did not commit, 
will speak to a Boston mass meet- 
ing at the Everett School, 232 
Northampton St., Monday, June 
27, at 8 p.m. | 

The six men, framed up after 
police had failed to solve the 
crime, lie in the New Jersey death- 
house as their case is considered 
by the New Jersey supreme court. 
The men are being defended by 
the ‘Civil Rights Congress. Mrs. 
Mitchell has toured the country, 
under CRC auspices to win sup- 
port for the Six. 

The.meeting will be chaired by 
Arthur Jones, chairman of the 


a 


nation. Other speakers include 
Rev. Kenneth de P. Hughes and 
Otis A. Hood. 

Mrs. Mitchell speaks in New 
Bedford June 25. A Springfield 
meeting: is scheduled for the 
~ age on Friday evening, Jue 


workers more ‘jobs every day. 
Spring-making machines in Amer- 
ican Steel's Spring Mill have been 
zipped up to 2,000 Ibs. workload 
per day from a former 1,200 Jbs. 


three did’ formerly. “Surplus” 
workers are thrown out on the 
street. 

Crompton and Knowles bosses 
are trying hard to break the plant’s 
seniority system. Workers with| 
years of service are transferred to 
new -departments. Bosses then re- 
fuse to instruct them on the new 
jobs.. Then the company tries to 
lay. them off for “lack of ability.” 
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LAND 


_ @ PROBLEMS 
By William Harrison 


Although Boston’s Negro population forms about 1.2 percent of the total, it has 
had an importance ‘disproportionate to its numbers. In the first place, the Negro people 
in the Bay State metropolis represents the largest numerical concentration of Negro men 
and women anywhere in the entire® sg 


New England region. - Secondly, 
they have historic traditions ex- 
tending back: to the very founding 
of the American nation, sym- 
bolized by the . martyrdom of 
Crispus Attucks in the Boston 
massacre of March 5, 1770, by re- 
doubtable exploits during the 
Revolutionary War, by the mem- 
orable collaboration of Negro and 
white abolitionists in the struggle 
to uproot chattel slavery. Thirdly, 
their oppression as a national mi- 
nority differs in some degree from 
that with which southern Negroes 
have to contend. 


The more blatantly obvious 
kinds of racial discrimination and 
segregation are relatively absent, 
though ghettos exist in the South 
End, where, for example, there is 
an all-Negro Federal housing 
project and_ several blocks of 
streets which ‘have only Negro resi- 
dents. Occasionally hotels and 
restaurants have refused to serve 
Negroes, and the result has been 
court cases invoking the civil 
rights statute of the General Laws 
of the Commonwealth, enacted 
shortly after the end of the Civil 
War. : 


At the present time the Yoting 
Progressives are staging a picket- 
line to protest the rofemal” of a 
local dance hall to allow them its 


facilities for an inter-racial dance. 


Despite the operation of one of 
the strongest fair 
practices laws found on the statute 
books of any state—a law which 
empowers the State FEPC to initi- 
ate probes of discrimination in em- 

loyment—the effect of the fast- 

eveloping postwar recession is: a 
worsening of employment condi- 
tions among the Negro people. 
While figures are not available 
while I write; experienced .observ- 
ers, such as foil workers, assure 
me that wartime industrial gams 
made by Negro workers have 
dwin both relatively and abso- 
lutely, because of heavy layoffs in 
the rubber, needle trades, railroad 


and machine tools industries. 


In: the needle trades, for ex- 
ample, where the majority of the 
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employment} 


| tor last week as a Young Progres- 


| Daily picket lines of forty young 


{lines, has promised to “think it 


‘|scheduled dance would include 


| dance. : 
|the hall, but came back later, with 
{who told the pickets that their pro- 


OF BOSTON’S NEGRO 


COMMUNITY - 


organized Negro workers, chiefly 
women,.seems to be. found, wage 
differentials exist in that the em- 
ployment of Negro komen as 
power stitchers, for instance, is ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


AMONG NUMBERS of Negro 
people unemployment is becoming 
chronic, as is disclosed to ordinary, 
casual observation. I do not know 
what proportion of 198,514 claims 
filed for unemployment compensa- 
tion through 40 offices of the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security 
throughout the Commonwealth, 
during the week ending June II, 
consists of Negro workers, but one 
sees a disproportionate number of 
Negroes filing claims daily at the 
Boston office. 

Jobs, more and better, are the 
primary economic need_of every 
Negro community in _ the state, 
Springfield as well as Boston. That 
is why special importance lies in 
the activities of the Committee to 
End Job Discrimination, which is 
endeavoring to bring about up- 
grading of Negro MTA workers, 
to win jobs for them as guards and 
change-collectors. - 

The plight of white-collar work- 
ers folldws the national pattern 
recently exposed by the United 
Offices and Professional Workers 


highest pro rata number of Negro 
white-collar workers of any Ameri- 
can. city, not excepting New York. 
Most are lowly-paid employes of 
small business enterprises, with 
few in the public utilities and 
mh insurance companies and 
anks. : 

Over a decade ago struggles 
against the exclusion of Negro 
irls from training as nurses in 
ospitals, consistently and _ con- 
tinuously energized by the Com- 
munist Party in alliance with lib- 
eral and progressive organizations 
of the Negro people, eventuated 
in victory. | 

Today Negro women are em- 
ployed as nurses and nurses’ aides 


on the staffs of nearly all the major 
hospitals in the Greater Boston 


| vicinity, some of them among the 


most famous hospitals in our coun- 
try. Likewise, Negro physicians 
have. been appointed on the staffs 


|of such institutions, the latest 


(CIQ), although Boston has_the|P©#* 


to the Boston City 
* 


MILITANT STRUGGLES have 
given the Negro people all their 
economic gains, even the most 
‘meager. The masses have not for- 
gotten this fact, as they recall the 
picketlines which compelled stores 
in the very heart of the ghetto to 
employ Negro clerks Jong before 
there was a state fair employment 
practices.law. Under conditions 
imposed by the deepening reces- 
sion: such militancy is again the 
order of. the day, and must be 
raised to an even higher level 


being named 
Hospital. 
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through forging anew the unity of . 


Negro and white people against 
all forms of discrimination. _ 
The -ascendancy of right wing 
elements in the CIO has meant 
that the bonds uniting the Negro 
community and the trade unions 
even of the so-called left have 
strained almost to the breaking 
point. A real danger confronts 


the trade unions, with increasing 
a 


white chauvinism manifested in 
lack of sensitiveness to the. im- 
mediate problems of the Negro 
people. — sae 

Evidence’ of this danger ap- 
éd in the Keystone strike ‘led 
by Local 262 of the United Elec- 
trical,. Radio and Machine Work- 
ers (CIO), in which most of the 
strikebreakers were jobless Negro 
workers who did not feel that they 
owed anything to the labor move- 
ment since they saw little concrete 
work done by it in the struggle 
for Negro rights in the South End. 


<a 
LABOR MUST be in the van- 
guard of the Negro people's allies, 
This means that its leadership 
must face boldly the problems of 
Negro workers in specific indus- 
roblems created by 


pg ona : | 
the political fact that second-class 


citizenship is the Negro’s lot every- 
where. Nor will the passing of 


nicely-worded, high-sounding reso- - 


J 


lutions unaccompanied by action, - 


suffice, even if such resolutions are . 


‘submitted to the state legislature: 
The Negro people must again see 
the unmistakable signs of coopera- 
tion which met their eyes. when 
the CIO was being built in. 1935. 


~ PROGRESSIVES PICKET 
] JIMCROW DANCE HALL 


BOSTON-—Boston’s fight against 
Jimcrow moved on to a new sec- 


sive picket line protested the refu- 
sal of the Ritz Plaza Hall manage- 
ment to rent a dance-floor to a 
mixed Negro-white youth group. 


people have had effect; owner 
Sam Furash, after two picket 


over. Picket lines will be con- 
tinued, however, until Furash 
serves a definite eviction notice on 
Jimcrow. | 

Club Emancipation, an interra- 
cial YPM group, had attempted to 
rent the hall for a dance. YPM 
clubs had previously rented the 
hall. Furash asked whether the 


both Negioes and whites. He de- 
clared that. he “did not discrimi- 
— gems rt the hall 
ei to Negro or white groups, 
‘but would not allow Higa 

Club Emancipation. officers. left 
pickets. Hall owners called police, 
test line “didi’t look nice.” Pickets 


on wmarching,-and won sup- 


5 


PICKET AT 


anti-Jimcrow petitions. | ' 
A delegation of pickets and po- 
lice met with Furash. The hall 


“consider it.” Militant pickets kept 
think it over. * . . ;. 
Meanwhile. YPM planned a can- 


‘organizations using ithe hall to 
urge a 


eliminated. 


Anti-Injunction 
Bill Voted Down 


BOSTON.—The Mass. State 
Senate last week rejected a ‘labor- 


was needed to obtain passage. 
House had earlier ‘passed 
by a vote of 108-42. .-. 

The bill would have required 
employers to obtain a certificate 


and industries certi that 
, ris j 


sanctioned a strike for union sé- 
curity and a secondary 


+ 
: 


by court injunctions, Mass. 


port from passers-by who signed’ 


coming every night to help him 


owner wavered, then agreed to. 


vass of Negro people’s and labor 


boycott until Jimcrow. is . 


& 


backed “anti-injunction” bill by a — 
tie vote of 20-20. A majority vote 


ace 


from the state commissioner of. la- | 


bor 
bey 


had acted “in good faith” be- 


With several logal, strikes broken 
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: BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Despite widespread denuncia-’ 
tion of the current terrorist attacks by the Ku Klux Klan, no 
official action against the mobsters has been taken. Not a 
single arrest has be made al-@—— a - 
though the bed-sheeted hit-and-| Veteran, and held hate-demonstra- 


run hoodlums have slugged an ail-| ons in three states. * 
ing grandmother, lashed a Navy Newspapers all over Alabama; two YEARS AGO newly ’ built 


| have sharply criticised authorities homes by Negro citizens weré| 
“4 for not acting. The Birmingham! phombed after a federal judge's de-| ;_ 
a er on News said: “Men sworn to up- cision that they had every right|'% 


{hold the law, backed by the united} ,, jive in them. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Clarke 


we indignant x conangp = -— The klan attackers were called| ff 
ee Or eee CRNTRS puppets by Alabama’s Attorney 
Stallworth, a reporter for the 

Birmingham Post, was attacked 


promptly.’ General, A. A. Carmichael.’ He 
while on assignment to 1 pan a8 
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‘cating those guilty of the bombing 
the Birmingham City Commission} 
has centered its attention on driv- 
ing Negro citizens from - their 
homes. 


The Klan terror in Jefferson ee a te ae 
county and the entire South repre- d ne an bem occupiers” of shacks| 
aomts 2 Dw stage of attack by whereas -those who manipulate 
Wall Street big business. In a theie ssupiets occupy shyscxapéts. 
statement to the press Sam Hall, He lambasted the pullers of the 
chairman of the Communist Party puppets” strings and said: “They 
| of Alabama ere As age te a lkeep the race issue burning to 
activities of hooded and robe ee ee bs 6m" | mamtain-an economic and political 
mobs. 2 Bad an ogy pinged . € Use| barrier between white and. black 
Several floggings had been re-|©! 2ntt-Negro prejudice and terror| | 61.” Meanwhile a bill to out- 
ported in the area recently. 
Walker County Judge P. E. Day 
at Jasper issued two warrants. One 
named Roscoe Fowler of Sumiton, 
and charged assault and_ battery. 
The other, a “John Doe” warrant, 
charged assault and battery and 


Dixiecrats Should Haul 
Down Confederate Flag 
who joined the Union Army. About 2,000 of 


In- 


to divide thé people is stepped up I ai 

; g of masks in public 
in order that the full burden wd was delayed by the legislature. 

assiult with a weapon. Bond was 

fixed at $300 in each case. 


the depression can be thrown upon: $0 ie : , 
Stallworth went to a store on 


the divided working people.” 
By Ronald T. Seeax 
a tip from a woman that a man. 


Hall criticized the Truman ad- 
ministration for “not taking real 
steps to help stem the tide of force 

there could give him some infor- 

mation on activities of night riders. 

He. declared that in response to a 

question, Fowler us abusive 

language, then struck him. 

Deputy Sheriff A. A. Lowery. 
quoted Stallworth as saying that 
as he ran from the store, a second. 
man picked up a hammer and 
threw it at him, but missed. 

A delegation of American Le- 

gion members demanded in a 

sharply worded resolution present- 

ed to Sheriff Holt McDowell of 

Jefferson (Birmingham) County: 

that he act to halt mob violence. 

Civic leaders of Birmingham 

scheduled a meeting to organize a 

“committee of 500” to fight night 

riding activity. | 


GvilRights 
Defense Set Up 
By Virginians 


NORFOLK, Va.—The Commit- 
tee for Justice in the Bradby Case, 
formed several weeks ago .afte: 
hearing Mrs. Margaret Bradby 
déscribe how her husband was 
brutally slain by an enforcement. 
agent of the State Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Commission, this week voted 
to reorganize as a chapter of th 
Civil Rights Congress. . 

The Committee's action was 
taken by unanimous vote after dis- 
cussion made clear the need for 
a permanent mass membership or-. 
ganization devoted to a militant 
struggle to win full rights for the 
Negro people and to halt the 
growing attacks against labor an 
political minorities. | 

Realizing the immediate need 
for a mass camapign to win free- 
dom for the Martinsville Seven; 
sentenced by lynch “justice” to die 
on July 15 and 22, the members 
aren voted yh throw their a 
stren mto campaign for 
their freedom. ay : 

It was reported that about 500 
signatures had already been se- 


and terrorized the proprietor, his 
‘wife, and his patrons. 


church. | 


and violence in the South. 
stead,” Hall added, “Truman’s De- 
partment of Justice is pushing a 
frame-up against 1] Communist 
leaders on a ridiculous charge of 
conspiring to advocate force and 
violence. This case should be 
thrown out of court and the Jus- 
tice Department should turn its 
attention to the real and growing 
foree and violence that is being 
turned against citizens in Alabama 
and throughout the South.” 

Hall's statement was quoted in 
part in the Birmingham News, one 
of Birmingham’s largest dailies. 

f : * 


THE ATTACK on the grand- 
mother occurred near midnight 
when the hooded _ gangsters 
swooped down on the home of 
Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42, whose 
husband was away at work. Mrs. 
McDanal, who recently underwent 
an operation, was sluggéd, terror- 
ized, and dragged outside where 
&@ cross was burning. : 

he same night the sheeted 


sluggers went to a Brookside cafe 


The cut- 
throat Kluxers burned a cross near 
the cafe, and warmed the cafe 
operator to “keep the n--ggers 
dawn.” They told him that they 
“were tired of having the G. D. 
Catholics running the town.” The 
cafe operator is not a Catholic but 
a member of the Russian Orthodox 


A few nights later the hooded 
hoodlums went to the home of a 
white man, Billy Guyton Stovall, 
31, a navy veteran. They kidnap- 
ped him and lashed him with a 
heavy leather. belt. The masked 
bandits came. to the Stovall home 
when Stovall and his two ‘small 
children were sleeping. Mrs. Stov- 
ali was. working. este, 

The “brave defendérs”. of the 
white race and family .t6ok away 
the father of two children near the 
hour of midnight .and left them 
all alone in the house, frightened. 
The navy vet: who helped - defeat 
fascism abroad has now bought a 
gun to defend himself..against it 
here should the gangsters strike 
again. bres 2 

AS PART of the reign of klans- 
man terror the KKK. recently held 
meetings and parades in Georgia, 


(Pinch-hitting for Sam Heli) 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Dixiecrats should 
haul down the Confederate flag as a symbol .of 
southern unity because many southerners were 
always opposed to the slaveowners’ banner. 


From the very start of secession to the present 


day whites and Negroes of Alabama have fought 


ideas of racial ‘superiority, rule by a few. and 


other undemocratic ideas. 


Historical records are full of names and. 


struggles of heroes who fought the Confederates. 
These records include names of prominent men, 
of alliances between whites and Negroes and 
of many stories which have not seen the light 
of a history book. a eae 

The scribbler-historians for the  Dixiecrats 
write only of the Bourbon “heroes.”. They say 
that all whites were united under the Confed- 
eracy. They write stupid and historically untrue 


novels like Gone with the Wind and Birth of a | 


Nation. 

But the truth is ‘that many whites fought 
against the KKK. They spoke up in Congress 
for civil rights, and they united with Negro 
citizens. to put the enemies of the people, the 
Bourbons, out of the aan picture. 


HERE ARE SOME truths that the public 


school books, Dixiecrat flavored novels, and the | 


liar-historians never tell about. Many prominent 


‘state leaders deserted the Confederacy; thousands. 


of troops deserted the, Confederate Army for the 
federal forces; many Alabamians, men and 
women, Negro and white, joined the Union Army 
as soldiers, scouts and nurses; and inside the 
Confederacy a secret organization called the 


“peace society” worked for peace and the restora- . 


tion of Alabama to the Union. | 
Here are the details of these wonderful strug- 
gles for democracy against the..slaveoOwners and 
their state, the Confederacy. he 
There was eapwengy Clemens,: a cousin: of 
Mark Twain, who left the Confederacy for the 
liberated area of north Alabama which the fed- 


eral troops had freed early in the war. During 


Abe Lincoln’s second campaign for the presidency — 


Clemens went out and spoke for him. In 1864 


he helped organize a meeting in Huntsville for — 


the purpose of getting the state back into ‘the 
Union. This was when the Confederates still 
held sway .in Montgomery and were’ fighting 
the Union armies. ; : 
At this meeting resolutions were passed de- 


nying the legality of secession because the’ seces- 


sion ordinance had not been submitted-to the 
people for ratification or rejection. -It had been 


maneuvered through a secret session. of the - 
- secession convention which was held under close. 


guard and closed doors. | 
_ W. H. Smith, another state political leader, 
went over to the Union side in 1862 and helped 


recruit Alabamians for the Union Army. He ~ 
later became the first reconstruction governor . 


and it was under his administration that all 


_ The main purpose of this 
’ slave states war against 


-. a committee -of the “first men in Ala 
bers of the state government included,” who - 


these were white and rest were Wegro. These 
Union troops formed the First Alabama Volunteer 
Cavalry and joined Gen. Sherman in his march 
to the sea. Besides these troops, many Alabamians 
served as scouts and guides. And Alabama is 
especially proud of its heroic women who served 


as nurses in the Union Army. at 


Desertion from the slaveowners army be- 


came so great that an observer said “the condition | 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 


of things in the mountain districts of North | 


menaces the existence of the Confederacy as | 


States.” 


In Alabama the deserters were scattered : 
throughout 11. counties of the northern portion | 
of the state, covering about ane-third of Alabama. ' - 


They were also found in Henry, Dale and Coffee 


deserted in Alabama. 


fatally as either of the armies of the United 


- counties. It was estimated that more than 10,000 : 


So serious and menacing to the existence ; 


of the slave state did the deserters become that || 


they were forced to divert thousands of men to | 
put down this deserters’ rebellion. In 1864 Con- ° 
federate orders read sharply to pick up all ' 


deserters and a Col. O’Neal was ordered to 
northern Alabama for ™ purpose. 


IN THE NORTHERN PART of tlie state the 


deserters joined up with the Union forces. Some- 


times they made raids on Confederate forces 
and “kidnaped” Confederates. At times_ they 
would. make special raids upon communities in 


_ Confederate territory and kidnap all males known ' 
_ to be active supporters of the Confederacy. Rec- | , . 
ords from this period say that the number of . 
.. deserters increased daily. ee 


The desertion of men from the Confederate | 


Army. was. due to the complete lack of sympathy 


. that many poor whites had with the interests of 
__the slaveowner and his slave state, the so-called =~ 
Confederacy.. The poor whites called the ‘conflict 
a rich man’s war and a poor mans fight.  —— 
There are many letters written by wives of | 
Confederate soldiers tellin 
poverty. One letter says that the family will'/ 


‘ 


die if the husband does not return home. and 


“Opposition to the Confederacy 
minated in an undergr 


the 
one:half ‘of the active males: left in the state 


‘béfonged to this onguniaation. 


° [HE COMMANDING UNION officer in 
north Alabama said that he was approached by 


were anxious to have peace. 


The committee tol 
that they were anxious to assemble the legislature 


| 
# 
| 
| 


| 
| 


of their extreme‘ ° 


_ provide something for the family to live on: : On ' 
‘the other hand, the rich plantation family was — 
well taken care of and plantation owners: were 
‘ exempt from military conscription. “©  —-——«._—Ssi| 
finally ecul- '- 
ound, secret peace society. | 
a was to stop the — 

ree states.. Over 


‘i < 


ma, mem- - 


the commanding officer _ 


Florida arid Alabama. Atop Stone 
Mountain Georgia klansmen met, 
initiated new members, and burned 
a cross:: Klan meetings also took 
place in Tallahassee, the state cap- 
i of Florida, and in Tuscaloosa, 
Just a year ago this month klans- 
men invaded ‘a Girl Scout’ camp 
and ordered white teachers, who 


‘cured but plans were made to 
multiply this number many times 
by the organized. visiting of 
churches, fraternal and labor or- 


Age as well as by door to 
ee canvassing in several neigh- 

‘While major attention was given 
to the campaign to save the Mar- 


citizens finally gained the, right to vote. 

_ Charles C, Sheats was a delegate from Win- 
ston County to the - secession convention. He 
voted against separation from the Union and he 
refused to sign the Ordinance of Secession. He 
also recruited soldiers, scouts and: nurses for the 
Union Army. He was elected, in open- defiance 
of Confederate leaders, to the Confederate state 
legislature. When he arrived in Montgomery, 
erties sai to take his’ seat he was im- 


for. the purpose of calling a convention to annul - 
the Ordinance of Secession. The committee said - 
that men of all parties were united against those . 
who wanted to continue the slaveowners war. _ 
It also, said that two-thirds of the people of the 
state would také up arms to ptt down the Con- — 
federate rebels if allowed to do so. ae 
All these facts show that white and Negro 
citizens of Alabama fought against the slaye- ~ 
: . ) owners’ rebellion. They loved the Union and - 
.to ‘circulate addressed|were instructing Negro Girl] prisoned without any trial and was kept there its principles of democracy. They fought the 
ae ‘to Governor Tuck demanding the | Scouts, to leave. Two months ago| on a charge of “treason.” Later he became Con- oppression of the slave owners who controlled 
par of the killer of Robert three houses pum by Negroes| gressman and voted for the civil rights bill.* « thé ‘state machinery to the disadvantage of the — 
yp i 


were bontibed.’ Instead df prose-| °° ‘ALABAMA‘IS PROUD ofits’ 3,000 citizens’ “'" poor ‘whites ‘and Negro‘slaves. j 


ow 
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AN OLDT:MER sent along 
this rare collection of shots 
‘showing basebail as baseball 
was played away back. “Note 
the bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to~ the 
Worker sports department. Note 
the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is thé catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 
sight, to say nothing of the big 
mitt the moderns wear. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy. putout, while at 
top right we see the mustachio- 
ed. -second-sacker putting the 
tag on the runner in nick of 
time. (And when’s the last time 
YOU saw a man in organized 
ball boasting a iuzzy upper lip!) 

Memories . . . memories... 


hin 


@ 


be ee 
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ROBINSON 1s1_ 
EGROALL-STAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
ttart in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 


f both major league at Ebbets® 


Field July 12. The two other 
ger Negro aces, catcher Roy 


vampanella and pitcher Don New- 


hombe, stand a good chance of also 
Srashing the contest. 

The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 

his divsion with 341,504 votes 

o 236,972. for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
dénly to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
dividual total vote, Willams hav- 
ng 348,862 to head the American 
eague outfielders. 

Campanella was running a close 
second behind Philadelphia's re- 
—— Andy Seminick for the 

tarting NL assignment behind the 


plate, after Campy had led the 


Hl up until last week. Nesvcombe, 

ith four consecutive wins was 
also. rated a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 

The total vote now is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 


night. The game’ will be played at 


'\ Ebbets Field Tuly 12. The poll is 


yeing conducted in 48 states, the 


istrict of Columbia, Hawaiian Is-. 


, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
vel ys 
|» The latest vote count: 
| FIRST BASE: National League 
-Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
jeddie ie Waitkus, Philadelphia; 236,- 
473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 172,- 
American League — Eddie 


. Robinson, Washington, . 269,402; 


: 


765; Ferris 
159,713. 


SECOND BASE: National— 
Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972; Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerrv Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. | 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 
Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott, Boston, 192,529. American 
—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 


_SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


Fain, Philadelphia, 


V 4 


DiMag to 
Try Again 


Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in a 
batting contest piror to the team’s 
annual charity game against the 
New York Gients 
at Yankee Sta- 
dium, June 27, 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 

DiMaggio, who 
has been out of 
action __ since 
spring _ training 
because of a bone 


Johnny Lindell in ©: 3 
a right - handed 
home-run_ con- 
test against Sid 
Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee out- 
fielder, who worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during the 
week Said that his heel was im- 
proving, but .would not venture a 
guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 
well, will accompany the ¢lub on 
the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 


try. 


Ray's a Boon 
Without the E 


Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone may not be the best short- 
stop in the American League at this 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
won't be in the very near future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 
star not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into a trial at third 
base but he has already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 


DiMaggio 


Despite a nervous debut marred | 


by a pair of understandable boots, 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se-|the handsome young Californian 


minick, Philadelphia, 258,888; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117: 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati; 111,- 
894. American— Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684. she 


OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 
Willard Marshall New York, $12,- 
982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 


‘New York, 821,418; Dom DiMag-| 


gio, Boston 309,537. 


fought -his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and general heads-up play in 
the fied] and on the bases. 


In his first five games as an In-} 


dian regiffar, the likeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut bat- 
ting average of .520 on ten hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. In- 
‘cluded in this skein were three 
triples, a. double’ and: four runs- 
batted-in, in addition to the six he 
scored himself. Afield he turned in 
several sparkling plays and was the 
pivot man in three » lightning 
‘double plays. 


- —_- : — — 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


‘ 


‘Raschi has a right to be the winningest pitcher in baseball. 


The Winningest Pitcher . 


HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. .The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there’s much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschi’s right 
arm. He’s a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn't know 
a few things about the idol of. West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches. 


Maybe I’ve said this before, but the only way to label Raschis 
style is to call it intelligent. He’s an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 
no fume, no rub-in. He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don’t know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschi's rarely - 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that first strike over on 
them. Always cutting those corners. Clear and crisp. That's 
the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about.. 


But Vic doesn’t need one. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing élse isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasn't throwing his blinder in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been ‘relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to 
have on your side, but it-only becomes valuable when it’s part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of. stuff. 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 


emphasis is, in the majors. Guys who.can make that ball dipsy 
and doodle. 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second yedr up. At that time there was a 20-yedr-old 
Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. BS 

“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. ; | 

“I understand he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if he 
wants to make the majors.” 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower. The 
pour g man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 

ack has recently comé up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, | 
he’s terrifically fast. But you. ought to'see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal? That’s what counts. | 

VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions about his’ pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t -be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. That he’d 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 
control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. | , 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time and effort and de- 


termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for 


Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10° record at 
Norfolk in ‘42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It's true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
gamés. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
season he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 


} last weeks, 


So much for the pitching man. | 

BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- 
tor Angelo John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent 
war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 
so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. 

Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has. been some- 
thing of a nightmare, The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 


_ by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watclting 


Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. - It left 
him completely blind. * 

It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- 
body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic’s kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind.~ Vic met 
the man. And, for three hours, drawing on his own tragic ‘experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. 

* You think about these little traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, 
his pitching intelligence, and you know that it’s no accident. Vic 
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Eviction Ha feo 
ommunists | 
Organize Tenants 


_ As 


PHILADELPHIA. — Jobless Lonnie Davis came home 
three weeks ago fiom .his plant, where the workers_have 
been. locked. out following a strike, to find tacked to his 


door a notice that he and his wife? 


were to be evicted from _ their,” 
home and their belongings seized 
«sd sold to meet a debt of $17.86, 
claimed .by his landlord. 

Four dollars a week, on the 
fourth floor of a. dilapidated old 
building, shared by. 19 other fam- 
ities—where the roof leaked, the 
fire escape had half *rotted away, 
‘and the halls smelled.. 


Three weeks rent totalled $12 
and the additional $5.86 was listed 
as constable’s charges, presumably 
for the trouble involved in pujting 
the Davises on the street and sell- 
ing their possessions. 

Furthermore, his lease’ informed 
Davis, that if in any way he in- 
terfered with the entry of the con- 
stable and the seizure of his furni- 
ture, he would be subject to $500 
fine or 60 days in jail. 

The couple, with no place to 
tum, were awaiting eviction when 
a Worker canvasser learned what 


s happening, and the Commv- 
ait Party in the South Philadel- 
phia section went into action. 


A delegation of neighbors, with 
Vi Katz, Communist section or- 
ganizer, visited relief headquarters 
to help the Davises obtain assist- 
ance. The agent and constable 
were reached to postpone the 
threatened eviction. 


After a week of daily visits and 


>| hours of waiting at the relief office, 


the Davises application. had still 
not been acted upon, though the 


newly formed committee had been 
promised that the agent would 


wait only another few days. 
The case of the Davises and the |‘ 
action taken by the Communists 


in the neighborhood has spurred 
the interest of the other families 
in the house forming an organiza- 
tion against evictions for badly- 
needed repairs and for problems of 
joblessness and relief. 


CP Hits Raid on Steel 


READING. — The raiding and 
splitting of the CIO Steelworkers 
by former union sub-district -direc- 
tor, John Kondrath, has been de- 
nounced by the local Communist 
Party of Berks_ County. 

By a 508- 461 vote last Tuesday, 
June 14, Kondrath’s so-called 
Steelwokers F ederation, pulled 
workers: at Karl Lieberknecht’ s out 
of the CIO Steelworkers in -a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. The CIO was. not on the 
ballot, but supported an “Inde- 
pendent Association.” — 

The Kondrath’ raiders. have an- 
nounced they will seek an elec- 
tion in another local steel ‘plant, 
the Reading Hardware Corpora- 


7 


tion. 

The raiding by Kondrath, a no- 
torious redbaiter, was aided, the 
Communist Party charged, by 
Congressman Rhodes, president of 
the AFL Federated Trades Coun- 
cil; the AFL Teamsters; the red- 
baiting by the CIO steel leaders, 
and their failure to fight on wages, 
speedup, and unemployment. 

The Communist ‘Party declared 
that it opposes raiding, either by} 
the CIO Steelworkers, or against 
them, as only the bosses gain, and 
the workers’ suffer, through union- 
splitting. 
all-labor forces in the area to fight 
the battles of labor and organize 
the 20 ccna 


It called for unity of| . 


‘State Si ore 


By Walter. Lowenfels 


two South Philadelphia _liquor|* 
store clerks last March 12. 
Norman's frame-up was so raw 
that the jury rejected the death 
sentence demanded by Raymond 
Speiser, prosecuting assistant dis- 


life imiprisonment. 


Speiser is the same D. A. who, 
despite overwhelming new evi- 
dence, is pressing the frameup 
murder rap of Jenkins. 


Throughout Philadelphia, the 
immediate response to Norman’s 
astounding sentence for a double 
murder that rocked Philadelphia 
last spring was that the jury “didn’t 
believe its own verdict.” 

The jury foreman told reporters 
‘we figured ‘it was all circumstan- 
tial evidence—no one saw him 


veteran, in the hold-up murder of® 


trict attorney, and gave Norman. 


PEN el 


PHILADELPHIA. — The same , City Hall hangmen oti framed. B vai Jenkins for 


murder have committed another crime against the people of Philadelphia. They obtained 
a first-degree, murder conviction June 17 = Charles Norman, 23-year-old ‘Negro war 


LVANIA . 


in iS. 
7 
at 


shoot the gun.” But the trial rec-! 
ord shows that there were two eye- 
witnesses to the murder. Both of 
them testified, and both of them 
were unable to identify Norman as 
the killer... 


The sole evidence against Nor-| 


man was a “confession” that~ he 
repudiated as soon &s he was al- 
lowed to see counsel last April 15. 


Norman was arrested: Saturday, 
April 9, charged with holding up 
a “haberdashery at 801 South St. 
The liquor store murder had taken 
place the previous month at 725 
South St. 


Norman was held incommuni-} 
cado for five days. At his trial 


he charged he was beaten by po- 
lice and his life threatened. 


UE Progressives Win 
~ Armstrong Elections 


LANCASTER.—A 3. financed and publicized cam- 
paign to bring company unionism to the Armstrong Cork 


Co. plant here in time for current contract negotiations, was 
defeated when workers reelected© 


the progressive leadership of their 
union,- Local 285, CIO United 
Rubber workers, headed by Presi- 
dent Paul Shaub. 

President of thé company, H.W. 
Prentis, Jr.,. spokesman for the 
most fascist-minded wing of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, was reported out “to get” 
| Shaub, and took personal leader- 
ship. in trying to unseat the pro- 
gressives. 

He’ masterminded a slick’ com- 
pany propaganda campaign, said 
to have cost close to $20,000,: in 


| 


which: workeres were hearded into 
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vance from your organization | 
or from 250 S. Broad Street 


nl 


|| management personnel " on how to 


| pany union slate. 


‘fj ceptance of the company’s offer.” 


His attorneys told reporters last 


a@ company auditorium on com- 
pany time and told by Prentis to 
vote for the opposition slate, com- 
posed of one-time company unjon 
elements and suspended members 
of the local. 

Prentis has now resigned ‘as 
head of the company, ee is said 
to be working full time as a NAM 
theoritician. He predicted ‘some 
years ago that “American business 
might be forced to turn to some 
form of fascistic dictatorship.” 

The progressive victory at Local 
285 is ‘seen as decidedly strength-| ' 
ening the progressive Lancaster In- 
|| dustrial Union Council, headed by| 


Schaub, as well as the local. Local |: 


leaders have indicated they will 
seek support from the entire labor 
movement here to back current 
contract negotiations with Arm- 
strong ‘in which the union is de- 
mandin an be higher wages and an end 
to speedu 

During aa campaign the union 
exposed a confidential company 
document which gave detailed in- 
structions to foremen and other|~ 


interfere in the union’s affairs and 
influence. the election for the com- 


One such order was: “Get ac- 
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April that Norman got only 10. 
hours sleep during the five-day | 
third degreé. Immediately after 
the “confession”. was signed, and 
before Norman_was even arrai 
before a magistrate, Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel and his top officials 
congratulated the panne on getting 

These ‘statements, practically 
convicting Norman without trial, 
were blazoned in front page head- 
lines by the Philadelphia gutter 
press—the Inquirer, Bulletm and 
News. — 
At the hearing before Magis- 
trate Jule Forstein, April 14, Ner- 
man had ‘no counsel, .He was not 
warmed that his. statements might 
be used against him, nér advised 
that it was not necessary for him 
to testify. 

Nermaiets hands at the hearing 
were unblemished. The trial rec- 
ord shows that the murderer's 
hand was smashed in the cash 
register during the. killing. 

During the reign of terror that 
followed the Viquor store killing 


| last March, when 1,000 armed po- 


lice roamed the area, arrested hun- 
dreds of innocent ‘Negroes, and 


terrorized the whole community, 


it was announced. that they were 
looking for a man with a wounded 
or bandaged hand. | 

Before bringing Norman to trial 
for murder, the state convicted 
him for a number of robberies. 
Norman was sentenced to serve 
80 to 160 years. The state used 
“criminal record” at the trial 


eye-witnesses balked. . 
Norman produced alibi’ wit- 
nesses for the time of the murder. 
Judge Frank Smith, the same jurist 
who officiated at the Jenkins 
frameup, told the jury that if they 
believed Norman “did. the’ shoot- 
ing, then the alibi evidence would 
‘be of no help to you.” - 
Fielder Jackson, the ‘clerk who 
was seriously wounded during the 
liquor store killing, testified that 
he “could ‘not positively ‘identify 
Norman.” “Mrs. Easter » Mosély 
testified that she “was in the > liquor 
store but didn’t see ‘anyone:* Mrs. 
Mosely « has. been hounded by po- 
lice sinces the’ murder, and was 
lield in jail for 25 days a aS a ma- 


terial witness. 


Kent: to Speak 


At IWO Picnic 
PHILADELPHIA. ' — ~ Rockwell 
Kent, one of America’s outstand- 


ing artists and writers, and presi- 


BOOKS ON TRIAL | 


dent of the International’ Workers. 
Order, will give his impressions 
of the World Peace Congress he 
attended in Paris at an [WO picnic, 
Belmont.Plateau, Fairmount Park, 
Sunday, June 26. There will be 
no admission | aes 


FORM YOUTH GROUP 
PITTSBURGH. — A Western 


Pennsylvania branch of the ‘new 


national Marxist youth organiza- 
tion, Labor Youth League, was 
launched at a meeting in the Fort | 
Pitt-Hotel here, June 17. 

The group lanned two key 
campai local fight ‘for 


Negro rights: To break down dis- 
crimination at the 


tension of the 52-20 for veterans. 
Greetings to the new y youth group 
were extended by mass organiza- 
a diene On and by 

; |, Commy ; 
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‘Nonsense ‘? 


PHILADELPH ITA: Cynicism 
and deep contempt for the people 
were seen in an editorial on the 
municipal elections in the Evening 
Bulletin, a  gutter-sheet which 
poses as a staunch supporter of 

“civic reform” and “good govern- 
ment,” 

* . Commenting on the offices to be 
filled, the Bulletin states: “No 
good. reason for electing . . . as dis- 
tinguished from appointing them 
can be cited except that an ancient 
provision of the Constitution re- 
quires it... So the voters will be 
asked to say which of the two 
(parties) can best be trusted to use 
the spoils system in the public in- 
terest. 

“City-County consolidation may 
cyentually put an end to such non- 
_ sense.” 

Elections are NOT regarded as 

“nonsense” by the people of Phila- 
delphia. — 

The -issues_ in the election, 
which the Bulletin editorial claims 
do not exist, and which the Demo- 
cratic “opposition” has _ never 
raiséd, are clear enou sh to pro- 
gremive voters: 


— The ego ener that the} 


Democrats will not run candidates in the 
manic elections in Philadelphia was descri 


sg councli- 
perfect 
example of the ech A sdiseae be- 


-Itween the Republican 4nd Demo- 


cratic Party machines at the ex- 
pense of the voters” by Mrs. Alice 
F. Liveright, City Chairman of the 
Progressive Party. 

Two Councilmanic vacancies are 
to be filled in the special elections 
in September: in South Philadel- 
phia’s first district and the fourth 
district in West Philly. The Pro- 
gressive Party has named Lillian 
'Narins, prominent civic leader in 
West Philadelphia, as its candi- 
date in the fourth district. 


“The Republican City Commit- 
tee,” said Mrs. Liveright, “seeks 
to steal the special elections by 


wilfully and arbitrarily setting the}. 
election date on the same day as 
the primary. The Democrats seek 
to make the steal complete by not 
running opposition candidates. 
What better example do the voters 
of Philadelphia need of the hand- 
in-glove partnership between the 
Republicans and Democrats which 
continues to keep the corrupt Re- 
publican machine in power? 

“We are confident that honest 
rank-and-file Republicans and 
Democrats will flock to the Pro- 
gressive Party councilmanic ticket 
jand not permit a . — 


__ylelection.” 


By Neinwiast Anderson’ 


PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. aha: you may be in this binds you 


six, silent black smokestacks towering 68 feet ur more above the Phoenix Iron Works. That . 


can’t help see the | 


plant was the lifeblood of this town. Since 1783 generations of residents here have worked . 
at the mill. It was accepted fact. The iron works, like the Schuylhill River nearby, had al- 
ways been here and would always stay here. Two weeks ago, the plant shut down. One 
|thousand men were put out of work and for the first time many of them are faced with | 


the grim prospect of an indefinite period of enforced illness, 
A man standing at the cross-@— 


roads of. Phoenixville, Main and 
Bridge Sts., said: the town’s back- 
bone had collapsed. 

“No jobs around here, fella. You 
might try the. Valley Forge hos- 
pital. They might need some help. 
Or maybe the rug plant about. a 
mile out. 
parts.” , 

Few in this town had anything 
more to add. The shutdown to 
them was a first class disaster. The 
mill has been here for time im- 
memorial. At least it seems so to 
those who live here. 


It has had a long history. It was 


one of the most famous iron forges: 


in early America, A cannon built 
there had fired the first shot at the 
Battle of Gettysburg and it had 
helped turn out the beams for the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn “Els” in| 
1878 and 1890. 


It is closed now, swallowed in 
the rapidly developing economic 
crisis. The mill responsible for the 
first shot in one of the conclusive 
battles of the Civil War, is one of 
the first victims of the cold war. 

The story of the 1,000 unem- 
ployed workers is beng repeated 
dozens of times throughout the na- 
tion's steel areas. Each week new 


Nothin’ else in’ these 


—— 


reports: come in of shutdowns| 
which add thousands of steelwork- 
ers to the growing army of jobless, 
already above the 5,000,000 mark. 

To the editors of the New York 
Times, this creeping paralysis. in 
steel, which isn’t adversely affect- 


terms of percentage points, “rated 
capacity,” and “ingot production.” 
In’ human _ terms, however, it 
means the 60-year-old open hearth 
worker whom we found standing 
at 10 in. the morning across -the 


at the soot-covered building he had 
worked in for 38 years. 

Like most of the jobless work- 
ers, he wouldnt say much. He 
had no definite plans. He was 
|ment compensation. Maybe the 
mill would reopen.. 

Most other workers we. talked 
to had the same hope. Few could 
get used to the idea that if had 
shutdown. The mill: was the center 
of their lives. 

Some said it would reopen. July 
15, others said late in August. 


be going again. Until then they 


hope to live on: eerie 


ing the increased super-profits of: 
the ‘steel trust, is measured in 


street from the silent mill, looking 


living on $20 a week unemploy-} 


Some’ said in ‘six months it would 


compensa 


The ‘mill oT hed ‘heen Recall five 


‘months ago by the Kaiser-Frazer™ 


automobile firm, from the Phoenix- 
Apollo Steel’ Co.; a’ group of 25 
small _manufacturers.who bought 
the mill and another at Apollo, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh a year and a: half 
ago. 
< he Apollo mil] shut down sev- 
eral years ago. The 3,500 inhabit- 
ants of that town are also 4 in a des- 
perate plight. Few of the workers 
here knew that. 

Local 2322, CIO Srackwichers, 
has its headquarters just a block 
from the mill in a reconverted 
store. 


What's the union going to ‘& 
about the shutdown, we asked an 
official sitting a desk? 

“What can we do, he answered. 
“The union can’t make jobs. We 
can only try to keep the men to- | 
gether, look after their hospitaliza- 
tion, and if some of the guys get 
really hard up, help them out the 
best we can. 

The cold war, which closed the 
plant, has apparently frozen Philip — 
Murray, national president of the 
union, from any kind of a militant 
— for the growing army of job- 

; steelworkers. 


300 Spark Job Fight — 


At Marxist Youth Rally 


PHILADELPHIA. — Close; to 3000 spirited young people last Friday night called 


for an all-out fight for youth's 


Youth League. 


Speakers were enthusiastically 
cheered, however, when they de- 
clared. youth’ . problems can be 
solved permanently only under So- 
cialism, when the profit system wil] 


have been abolished. 


The audience was composed of}. 


© 


$ in the present economic crisis at a mass rally in the 
Stephen Girard Hotel which launched the new Marxist youth — the Labor 


young workers, Negro. and : white,}. _- 7 oe 


teen-agers, veterans and students 
from, colleges and high. schools in 
the area. More than a third be- 
came charter. ‘members of the 
League. : | 


Selma Weiss, Philadelphia 1 mem- e 


ber of the League’s national or- 
ganizing committee, . noted 


among youth. | 


She called for an intensive cam- 
paign for- jobs for young people 
and an end to the war drive rap- 
idly hurling the nation deeper into 
the economic Crisis. 


Bob Klonsky, organizational séc- 
retary of the Communist Party of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, greeted the 
League in the name of the Com- 
muunist Party here. He said is 
organization will give all possible 
assistance to the League in organ- 
izing and educating youth here in 
the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. 


The rally also unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution onlin g for tele- 


the| 


alarming rise in unemployment 


Beno 


gro youth framed on a murder 
char 


Re 
Other speakers included Vince 
Pieri, veteran youth leader here, 
who reported on the League's or- 
ganizing conference in Chicago; 


«x. . | School and college t 


out of high 


young people getting. a 
is month are 


:, are! ae ; i <4 | finding that as far as they are con- 
$25 ee « : ee : # £5 betas Bee oa cer ned the depr ession is her e. 


ee a ri oO le Employment Service admits that|* 


“In fine with the situation through 


AE e ~ " # lout the nation, 1949 promises: to} 
hee ee St be & period of diminishing job op- 

Pee Pitee ie. 6 be283 33% | portunities for youth in this. area. 
ca QBs =e +} The era of - easy employment is 
a_i |ended; job opportunities are mark- 


edly fewer and for those available 


mee |more active competition exists 
@2\than at any time before the war.’ 


Sen. Myers’ “era of prosperity” 
has no more relation to the si™mple 
facts, as presented by his own gov- 


ae |} ernment agency, than his hysterical 
ee | red-baiting. The PSES, affiliated 
fae | with the‘ United States Employ- 


‘}ment Service, says: 


“A survey of colleges and_unf- 


peace i sii = eee | versities in and near Philadelphia 


"Nelea "Weiss “ny Laker (tout ‘League, new Marxist 
organization, at Philadelphia rally, June 17. Other speakers, on 
platform: Harold Allen, Bill Adams, Vincent Pieri. . 


Bill Ades: Negie valet leader in 
the New Jersey National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People; and Harold Allen, 


South | Philadelphia Negro youth| 


leader. ° 


Pro-UE Slate Wins 


*: Local 610 Vote 


PITTSBURGH. — The _ pro-UE 


| progressive slate. scored a smash- 
ing victory over the Carey-Block-' 
-_|ACTU group in the elections for 


delegates to the national conven- 


|tion held by Local 610 of the CIO 
w| United Electrical Workers Union 


inf Wilmerding on June 19. The 
elected their entire 


| progressives 
islate of ten candidates by a better} - 


than 4'to 1 majority. In addition, 
the -election 


rane, of delegates to: the, district: cquncil. | 


* 


Staunton Coal Miner 


Killed in Rock Fall 
STAUNTON, Ill.—Andy Kuba, 


31, father of two children, is bel 


latest ar ent from the Mlinois' 
coal fields for — enforcement 
of mine safet 

Kuba was cg SE 
buried by a ro fall st 
Mine No. 2 of the Mt. Olive and 
Stauton Coal Co., of Staunton, 
Franklin county. 


Ted Tinsley Says appears 


ike wackeedl Wesker, 


this condition (unem- 


points u 
nf Job offers to incipient 


nt er 


75, percent’ below last year, while 
|the number of graduates is higher, 
Most fields are affected.” 

The PSES further ‘declares: 
“The plight of high school and 
fother youth: is less acute only be- 
cause immediate expectations are 
not'as high. Lessened opportuni- 
ties in manufacturing because of 
production curtailments and in 


'|seasonal pursuits because of com-} 


Even, the’ Pennsylvania State} _ 


graduates are running from 30 to} 


Jobless Youth Told 
OF ‘Prosperity Era’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—Sen. Francis J. Myers last week told. . 


several hundred Democrats that the United States is head- 


ing into “A new era of prosperity greater that ever before.” 
But hundreds of thousands of¢—— 


petition from other groups are in 
prospect. It seems apparent that ~ 
‘many plans and goals:will have to — 
be re-evaluated, with considerable — 
pm lowering a_consequence. . ‘ 


When } ,000 armed cops ter- 
rorized South Philadelphia this 
spring, «suppesedly in: search of 
the. murderer of two liquor store 
clerks, the Pennsylvania Worker 
was the only. newspaper to, pro- 
test this white-supremacist at- 


| tack on a whole Negro commu- 


nity. : 
When ‘Charles ‘Norman, “Ne- | 
gro youth, was charged with the 
murder, the Pennsylvania Work. . 
er- -alone spoke out against this. 


| police frameup. (See Page 2-A.) . 


The _ Pennsylvania’ Worker 
arouses its readers to the dan- | 
gers of such outrages to all peo- 
ple, Negro and white. That's. 
why its readers are pushing its. 
circulation in Philadelphia, striv- 


Ne ee 
by this weekend. 


when 


SUSTAIN THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM | 


Contribute to - ‘ 
The Communist Party Monthly Sustaining Fund ; 
Your Money Is Needed to Help Free the “12” 


Send funds te Communist 


Party, Eastern Penna. and i 


; 


company train an inexperienced 


‘a filthy condition that it actually 


_ they re-hire some of the men laid 


’ gern” for its employees if it means 


WORK 


ets Show Up the ‘P 
By a Westinghouse Airbrake Vet - 


| Pittsburgh. 
I'd like the readers of the Pennsyl- 


_ SUNDAY 


vania Worker to share in the good news | 
that was recently announced to 2,700 
veterans working for the Westinghouse 
-Airbrake Company in Wilmerding and 


Swissvale. — 


In 1946, our union, Local 610 of the 
CIO Electrical Workers, demanded that 


the company grant vacation pay 
veterans for the year in whic 


to all 


they re- 


turned to work after being discharged 


from the army. 
fused. : 


The company flatly re- 


26, 1949 


Unlike the company, which uses “pa- 
triotic” talk to cover up its greed for 


‘unlimited profits, our union puts its 


patriotism into action. A campaign was 
organized in the shop to put the full 
weight of the union behind this demand 
for the veterans. A struggle opened up 
on this issue which took almost three 
years to resolve. 

First, the demand went to arbitra- 
tion’ The arbitrator ruled against our 
union. , | 

Then the issue was taken to court 
and it went through three different court 


trials. 


In the course of the trials it was 
brought out that these veterans had not 
received any vacations, or vacation pay 
for the year they departed for the army. 
On this basis the court ruled that the 
company had to pay the veterans their 
vacation pay for the year they left to go 
into the army. | 

Monday, June 13, was D-Day (De- 
liver the Vacation pay). The company 
paid out over $150,000 in vacation pay 
to the veterans. 

This victory came at a most appro- 
_— time. The Westinghouse Airbrake 
1as been hit hard by mass layoffs and’the 
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veterans: have been among the first to go. 
Now that this fight has been won, it - 
will spur on our union’s efforts to win 


the next battle: To extend the 52-20 


unemployment benefits’ for veterans 
which expires on July 25, as well as 
to put into effect our union's program to 
fight against the mass lay-offs and the 
affects of unemployment. 
This victory proves that a union with 

fighting policies, uniting its entire mem- 
bership ‘behind it, can win the fight for 


@ program that will benefit the workers 
in the shop. 


Overtime Ban | 


- * Westinghouse Worker 
Reports Jimcrow 


_ By a Negro Westinghouse Worker 


Essington, Pa. 


I certainly was glad to see the articles and letters in 
your_paper taking up the fight on discrimination against 


Negro steelworkers. 
But I think you ought to 


two problems there: first to get 
into the industry and then to get 
promoted to better paying and 
more skilled jobs once were in. 
I hear that less than half of 
one percent of the workers in the 
electrical industry, nationally, are 
Negro. In my plant, WeSting- 
house, here in Essington, it’s a lit- 
tle better. Abou 300 of us, out of 
about 6,000. wo-.kers, are Negro. 
But out of 600, no more than 
about 60 of us are doing even 
semi-skilled work. Most of us are 
on the labor gang. 
In my plant a Negro worker is 
never given a chance to actually 
prove whether he can do a job. 
Upgrading is based. on previous 
experience. Since few of us Negro 
workers have had a chance to get 
experience at skilled jobs, we are 
rarely upgraded. . | 
Nevertheless, I’ve often seen the 


look into the situation in the 


electrical industry where I work. 
We Negro workers have to face® 


opening for a grane operator here. 
A number of Negro workers ap- 
plied for the job, but were turned 
down for lack of. experience. An 
inexperienced white worker was 
trained for that job. 


Some gains on Negro upgrading 
have been made here. Recently, 
a Negro worker was trained to run 
the Diesel engine in the inner plant 
railroad, Qepartment 9-Z. And in 
Department 19-Z, jitney, also a 
part of the transportation division, 


|about 75 percent of the workers 


are Negro. . 

Negroes have also begun work- 
ing at some menial jobs other than 
‘the labor gang. For example, they 
are being given some consideration 
now in the parts processes depart- 
ment of the Air Gas Turbine Divi- 
sion. Théy pack parts in AGT, a 
job formerly held by white girls. 


On the whole, however, Ne- 
groes don’t hold jobs of any real 


white worker for a better job. For 
instance, recently there was an 


consequence in this Westinghouse 
plant. 


{threatened unemployment at the 


Hold the Fort 


Halts Layoffs 


ESSINGTON.—Seven thousand 


workers at the Westinghouse plant 
here, led by the CIO Electrical 


Workers’ Union, have started to 
refuse overtime work from _ the 
company in order to forestall the 
possible layoff of two to three 
thousand now employed there. 


The newly-adopted policy of 
the union, Local 107, covers all 
departments of the plant except 
the powerhouse where exceptions 
to this general rule were necessary. 


As a further measure to reduce 


plant, a mass meeting of employes, 
held several weeks ago when the 
company first hinted at layoffs, 
voted to endorse a four-day week 
if needed to save jobs. 

Workers are also demanding 
that the company accept the West- 
inghouse Conference Board pro- 
posal calling for a $500 yearly 
increase which would include a 
wage hike, and improved health 
and pension programs. 

The new union policy has al- 
ready brought some positive re- 
sults. In Department L 21, as a 
result of union members refusing 
overtime work, seven milling ma- 
chiné operators were recalled to 
their jobs. 

The determination of the work- 
ers to resist company efforts to 
enforce overtime was demonstrated 
by a picket line outside the plant 
last Saturday. 


W'house ‘Quality’ Program 
Is Scheme for ‘S 


Dear Fditor: 
I read the letter from a 


Traflerd Foundry Worker in 


see issue Of May 29th. It sure hit the nail on the head. 
Unemployment is spreatling throughout the vast Westing- 
house plant in East Pittsburgh® : 


and the Trafford Foundry still ‘re- 
mains the hardest hit by mass lay- 
offs: The Westinghouse Co. not 
only carries out policies that lead 
to greater unemployment, such as 
$peéd-up, but resists all efforts to 
Keep as many men working as pos- 
ible. 


| ‘The Trafford Foundry is in such 


constitutes both a health menace 
d a hazard to every worker. One 

f the union shop stewards made 
the suggestion to management that 


off and put them to work cleaning 
up the foundry in order to eiim- 
inate the hazardous working con- 
ditions. The company refused. 
OF COURSE the company is 
always ready to show a “deep con- 


ining something at our expense. 
In the Trafford Foundry, the com- 
pany runs what it calls a “quality 
gram” during our lunch hour. 

y get some workers who have 


Which is another way of telling 
us how we can produce more ef- 
ficiently, speedup and in that way 
work ourselves out of a job. To 
think that they-have the, gall to do 
this on our own lunch hour. 


BUT THE WORKERS in the 
foundry are beginning to get wise 
to this phony baloney put out by 
the comany. They are also be- 
ginning to get wise to the fact that 


peedup 


e 


the right-wing Executive Board 
of our union, Local 601, CIO Elec- 
trical Workers Union, will do 
nothing to lead any fight against! 
the comany. They saw the proof 
of that when the executive board 
agreed with the company to raise 
the ceiling for lay-offs from six to 
seven. years without giving the 
membership of our local any} 
chance to discuss or vote on the 
issue. That action was repudiated 
at a speciat membership meeting 
by an overwhelming vote. 


' Another Trafford Foundry 
Worker 


generator Division. 


of UE;" & See 


A $700,00 Secret Memo 


_ _PITTSBURGH.—A secret document on speed-up and rate cuts, 
in the form of a confidential memorandum to company executives, 
was uncovered by Local 601° UE members in the Westinghouse 


_In minute detail, naming foremen and time study men in 29 
sections, the memorandum turns the heat on foremen and ratemen 


to cut the earnings of Generator Division employes by more than 
$700,000 during 1949, according to the June issue of -“The Voice 


This paper, published by 168 shop stewards of Local 601, 
declares that “the slash works out at a cut. of approximately $200 
per employe. Already they have slashed $230,000 up to May 16.” 


am 


J 


talent and can play instruments to 
tertain all the foundry em- 
oyees. 
in between the entertainment, 


) _ representatives of the management 
.. $peak to us on how we can im- 


The 


Editor, Philip Bart. 


Pic) (+ (prove the: “quality”. of our work. 


| ; Boom 710, 250 8S. Broad St, 
| Managing Editor, Walter LowenfelsPhila. Pe 5-1674, . “ee 
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Pittsburgh, . 
By Dave Grant | 

During the first‘ week of September the eyes. of the American 
labor movement will center.on Cleveland which will play host to 
a National Convention of the CIO United Electrical Workers’ 

nion. 

High officials of Companies like General Electric have openly 
proclaimed that “this is the year to get rid of the Left Wing UE.” 
Within the UE, the Carey-Block-ACTU (Associatior of Catholic 
Trade Unionists) clique, assisted by the right-wing national leader- 
ship of the CIO, is working feverishly to make General Electric’s 
prediction come true. 

The outcome of this convention will determine whether the 
UE will remain a progressive union, working for the welfare of 
its membership in the best fighting traditions of the CIO. It 
will also play an important role in determining the future develop- 
ment of American labor as a-whole. ie 

Throughout the country UE locals are holding_elections for 
delegates to their National Convention. These elections are takin 
place at a time when the electrical workers face extremely critica 
problems. .Mass lay-offs are spreading at a rapid rate, with the — 
Negro workers and veterans being hit the hardest. | 
— the shops a vicious speed-up and wage-cutting program 
is being put into effect. The “cold war” program of the bi-partisan’ 
Truman Administration has made the UE the center of a con- 
centrated attack by all the reactionary agents of the big elec- 
trical Corporations. 

In the face of these problems, the results of the elections 

held thus far in District Six have great significance for the entire 
labor movement. District Six (Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia) has between fifty to sixty thousand members. It will 
cast between 500. to 600 votes at the convention. 
. Four major locals in District 6 have over 60% of the entire 
membership. - These are the GE local (506) in Erie; the Westing- 
house local (617) in Sharon; the Westinghouse Airbrake local 
(610) in Wilmerding and the huge Westinghouse local (601) in 
East Pittsburgh. THE FIRST THREE LOCALS HAVE ALL 
ELECTED PRO-UE DELEGATIONS. Local 601° holds _ its 
election in August. | 

The delegations thus fare elected assure a sizeable majority 
from District 6 for the progressive UE program and leadership. The 
vote at present stands approximately as follows: Pro-UE: 300; 
Carey-Bloek-ACTU: 17. fl | 

An analysis .of the elections in Local 506 will reveal the true 
significance of the above figures. In Erie the Carey-Block-ACTU 
group threw everything they had into the elections—including the 
kitchen sink. : | 

They enlisted the support of the local CIO. leadership. 

The GE company permitted them to campaign on company 
property and company time. 

They rushed two of the right-wing leaders of Local 601, 
Mike Fitzpatrick and Charles Copeland, into the fray. 

The Erie newspapers came through with their usual red- ‘ 
baiting attacks against the UE. And James Carey himself came 
into Erie twice to hold special election rallies for’ members of 
Local 506. 

However, the major weapon used by Carey’s group was 
the official organ of the Catholic church: The Lake Shore Visitor- 
Register. Four days before the elections, this Catholic paper 
carried a prepared statement, released by Father Henry Paul, 
which told every Catholic worker that. if he voted for the pro-UE 
candidates, “he is voting against God.” | | 

In a desperate effort to ride rough-shod over the membership 
of Local 506, Father Paul even resorted ‘to hurling abuse at Cath- 
olic workers in GE by writing the following: 

“What is most perplexing is the fact that there are many 
Catholics working at the General Electric who say publicly that 
priests have no business interfering in the affairs of their union! 
Such Catholics are either bad Catholics or just plain stupid.” 

On election day the GE workers gave their answer to Father 
Paul and the Carey-Block group. The pro-UE slate won-by a 
vote of more than 3 to 1. 

These election results have driven the Carey-Block-ACTU 
group to sheer desperation. The defeat in Erie, as well as in 
Schenectady, was a bitter pill to swallow, espeeially for Father 
Charles O. Rice, leader of the ACTU in Western Pennsylvania. 

Father Rice had actively campaigned in Schenectady, hoping 
to influence the outcome of the elections in the GE local, the largest 
in the International Union. But the pro-UE candidates. won by 
a 242 to 1 vote. 

Discussing these elections in his ACTU column in the “Pitts- 
burgh Catholic” of June 9, Father Rice comes to the ‘conclusion 


that the trouble with the situation in the UE is that, “Surprising, 


how many moral cowards there are in this world.”. This conclusion 
is a confession of Father Rice's complete political bankruptcy. 

_ . The simple truth of the matter is that red-baiting no longer 
has the same affect among the workers that it previously had, 
In fact, life itself is slowly teaching the workers that, regardless 
of whether they agree with the Communists, the attack launched 
against: the Communists: are also:directed against every worker 
and threatens the very existence of’ the labor mov 


- . 4 ancanentnedioadl 


Authorities Fail to Act 


As Klan Steps Up Terror 
Virginians Set Up ‘Rights’ Body 


—See Page 2 
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FOUR JAILED COMMUNIST LEADERS are led off to prison after being Communist Secretary Gus Hall, The Wor ker Editor John Gates, a U. S. Marshal, 


by Judge Medina for the duration of their triah. Shown in handcuffs Communist : ional Secretary’ Henr y ber ati Illinois Communist Secretary 
-—The Worker Photo by Pete® 


taken from New York’s Federal cour th-~-2 in Poly fguare. hts ‘r.): OF Od Sitiouky dal dO Lda SU aaa aed : 


“As Klan Steps Up Terror 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Despite _widespread denuncia-* 


tion of the current terrorist attacks b 
official action against the mobsters 


single arrest has been made al- 


the Ku Klux Klan, no 
as been taken. Not a 


@- 
though the bed-sheeted hit-and-Veteran, and held hate-demonstra- 


run hoodlums have slugged ‘an ail- 
ing grandmother, lashed a aah 


Reporter on 
Track of Mob 


‘Is Attacked 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Clarke 
Stallworth, a reporter for the 
Birmingham Post, was’ attacked 
while on assignment to investigate 
activities of hooded and _ robed 
mobs. 

Several floggings had been re- 
ported in the area recently. | 

Walker County Judge P. E. Day 
at Jasper issued two warrants. One 
na Roscoe Fowler. of Sumiton, 
and charged assault and battery. 
The other, a “John Doe” warrant, 
charged assault and battery and|s 
assault with a weapon. Bond was 
fixed at $300 in each case. 

Stallworth went to a store on 
a tip from a woman that a man 
there could give him some infor- 
mation on activities of night riders. 
He declared that in response to a 
question, Fowler abusive 
language, then struck him. 

Deputy Sheriff A. A. Lowery 
- quoted Stallworth as saying that 
as he ran from the store, a second 
man picked up a hammer and 
threw it at him, but missed. . 

A delegation of American Le- 
gion. members demanded in a: 
sharply worded resolution present- 


ed to Sheriff Holt McDowell of 


Jefferson (Birmingham) County 
that: he act to halt mob violence. 
Civic leaders of Birmingham 
scheduled a mee ting 
“committee of 500 
eae activity. 


Civil Rights 


Defense Set Up 
By Virginians 


NORFOLK, Va.—The Commit- |« 
tee for Justice in the Bradby Case, 
formed several weeks ago afte: 
_ hearing Mrs. Margaret Bradby 
describe. how her husband was 
brutally slain by an enforcement 
agent of the State Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Commission, this week voted 
to reorganize as a chapter of the 
Civil Rights Congress. 

The Committee's action . was 
taken by unanimous vote after dis- 
cussion made clear the need for 
& permanent mass membershi 
ganization devoted to a militant 
struggle to win full rights for the 
Negro people ‘and to halt the 
growin — attacks against labor’ and 
poli minorities. 

Realizing the immediate sued 
for a mass cama ‘to ‘win free- 
“dom for the Martinsville Seven, 
sentenced by lynch “justice” to die 
on July 15 and 22, the members 
present voted ee throw. their xi 
stren into campaij or 
their iP ltee 

_It was reported that about 500 

been 
es bat’ plans were made to 
mene this number many ‘times 
organized visiting of: 
a He. 3 fraternal and labor or- 
pe PR ee as well as by a “ 
oor Canvassing in several ne 
borhoods. “i ™ 

While major attention was given 
to the to.save the Mar- 
tinsville- , it was also voted 
to cifculate ‘postcards addressed: 
to Governor Tuck demanding the: 


p ution -of the-killer of —— 
B . ith emia ti 


ia] 


to organize a 


to fight night 


Or- 


‘tions in three states. 

Newspapers all-over Alabama 
have sharply criticised authorities 
for-not acting. The Birmingham 
‘News ‘said: “Men sworn to up- 
hold the law, backed by the united 
and indignant opinion of the pub- 
lic, must stop these outrages—and 
promptly.” 

The. Klan terror in Jefferson 


sents a new stage of attack by 
Wall. Street big business. In a 
statement to the press Sam ‘Hall, 
chairman of the Communist Party 
of Alabama said: “As growing un- 
employment ushers in the begin- 
ning of an economic crisis, the use 


to divide the people is stepped up 
in order that the full burden of 
the depression can be thrown upon 
the divided working people.” 

Hall criticized the Truman ad- 
ministration for “not taking real 
rs to help stem the tide of force 

violence in the South. In- 
stead,” Hall added, “Truman’s De- 
partment of Justice is pushing a 
frame-up against 11 Communist 
leaders on- a ridiculous charge of 
conspiring to advocate force and 
violence. This case should be 
thrown out of court and the Jus- 
tice Department should turn its 
attention to the real and growing 
force and violence that is being 
turned against citizens in Alabama 
and throughout the South.” 
| Hall’s statement was quoted in 
part in the Birmingham News, one 
of Birmingham's largest dailies, 

* 


THE ATTACK on the grand- 
mother occurred near midnight 
when the hooded 
swooped. down on the home of 
Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42, whose 
husband was away at work. Mrs. 


an operation, was slugged, terror- 
ized, and dragged outside where 
a cross was burning. 

The same night’ the sheeted 
isluggers went to a Brookside cafe 
and terrorized the proprietor, his 
wife; and his patrons. The cut- 
throat Kluxers burned a cross near 
the cafe, and wamed the cafe 
operator to “keep the n--ggers 


-|down.” They told him that they 


“were tired’ of having the G. D. 
cafe operator is not a Catholic but 


a member of the Russian Orthodox 


church. 

A few nights later the hooded 
hoodlums went to the home of a 
white’ man, Billy Guyton Stovall, 
31, a navy veteran. - They kidnap- 
ped him and lashed him with a 
heavy leather belt. The masked 
bandits came to the Stovall home 
when Stovall. and his two small 
children were sleeping. Mrs. Stov- 
ali was working. 

The “brave “defenders” of the 
white race and family took. away 
the father of two.children near the 
hour of midnight and left them 
all alone in the house,; frightened. 
The navy. vet who. helped defeat 


fascism abroad has now bought a| 


gun to defend himself against it 
here should the gangsters strike 
{ again. 

AS PART of the reign of dens 


man terror the KKK recently held} 


meetings and parades in Geor 
Florida and- Alabama. Atop Stone 
Mountain Georgia n met, 
initiated new members, and burned 
a cross. Klan meetings also took 


place in Tallahassee, the state cap- 
a ee, 


Just a year ago this month klans- 
men invaded a Girl Scout camp 
and ordered white teachers, who 
were instructing Negro Girl 
Scouts, ta leave.; Two months ago 
three houses -bought by ‘Negroes} 
eens “Instead of prose- 


ing Negro citizens .from their 
homes. 


county and the entire South repre-| 7.03. are occupiers, of shacks 


of anti-Negro prejudice and terror. 


gangsters. 


McDanal, who recently underwent} 


Catholics running the town.” The} 


SOUTHERN STATES 


cuting those guilty of the bombing 
the Birmingham City Commission 
has centered its attention on driv- 


* 

TWO YEARS AGO newly built 
homes by Negro citizens were], 
bombed after a federal judge's de-| pa 
cision that they had every right) |@§ 
to live in them. aput 

The klan attackers were called 
puppets by Alabamas Attorney 
General, A. A. Carmichael. He 
said that those who do the evil 


whereas those who manipulate} 
these puppets occupy skyscrapers. 
He lambasted the pullers. of the 
puppets strings and said: “They 
keep the race issue burning to 
mamtain an économic and political 
barrier between white and black 
workers.” Meanwhile .a bill to out- 
law the wearing of masks in ag 
was delayed by the legislature. 


| SOUTH IN STRUGGLI 


By Ronald T. Seeax 
(Pinch-hitting for Sam Hall) 


‘MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Dixiecrats should 
haul down the Confederate flag as a symbol of 
southern unity because many southerners were 
always opposed to the. slaveowners banner. 
From. the very start of-secession to the present 
day whites and Negroes of Alabama have fought 


ideas of racial superiority, rule by a few and | 


other undemocratic ideas. 

Historical records are full of names and 
struggles of heroes who fought the Confederates. 
These records include names of prominent men, 
of alliances between whites an 
of many. stories which have not seen the light 


- of a history book. 
‘ The _ scribbler-historians for the Dixiecrats 


write only of the Bourbon “heroes.” They | 
mnfed- 


that all whites were united under the Co 
eracy. They write stupid and historically untrue 
novels like Gone with the Wind and Birth of a 
Nation. 


But the truth is that many whites fought. 


against the KKK. They spoke. up in Congress 

for civil rights, and they united with ~— 
citizens to put” the enemies of the people, the 
Bourbons, out of the pont: ‘picture. - 


HERE ARE sont. truths. that the public 
school books, Dixiecrat flavored: novels, and the 


liar-historians never tell about. Many prominent. 


state leaders deserted the Confederacy; thousands 


of troops deserted the Confederate Army for. the | 


federal forces; many Alabamians, men -and 
women, Negro ‘and white, joined: the ‘Union Army 
as ‘soldiers, scouts. and nurses;:and inside. the 
Confederacy a secret organization called the 
“peace society’ worked for peace and the restora- 
tion of Alabama to the Union. 

Here are the details of these wonderful strug- 


for democracy ogninet the slaveowners and. 


€s 
. ww state, the Confederacy. 

There was — Clemens, a cousin of 
Mark Twain, who left the Confederacy for the 
liberated.area of north Alabama which the fed- 
eral troops had freed early in the war. During 
Abe Lincoln’s second campaign for the presidency 
Clemens went out and spoke for him. In 1864 


he helped organize a meeting in Huntsville for.. 
the purpose of getting the state back imto the 
| Union. 
held sway in Montgomery and were fighting 


This ‘was when the Confederates stil] 


the Union armies. 

At this meeting resolutions were passed. de- 
nying the legality of. secession because the seces- 
sion ordinance had not been submitted to the 
people for ratification or rejection.’ It had been 
maneuvered through a secret session of the 


guard and closed doors... 

_._W. H. Smith, another state political leader, 
went over to the Union side in 1862 and helped 
recruit Alabamians for the Uiiion Army. He 
later became the first reconstruction governor 


gia,! and. it was under his administration’ that: all 


citizens finally 
Charles C. 
ston County to the secession convention. He 
voted vened aapions separation from the Union and he 
to sign the Ordinance’of Secession. He 
soldiers, scouts and nurses for the 


defiance 


ined the right to vote. 


sist sete 
Union Army. He was elected, in open 


of ace gg leaders, to the Confederate state 


porate When he arrived in Mont 


sr un yr oe 


gressman_and voted: for. the civil-rights bill. 
ALABAMA IS PROUD of its 8,000 citizens 


Negroes ‘and. 


-- well taken eare of and. 


_.The main purpose 
Slave states war against 
one-half of the active males left in the state | 


secession conventidh which was held under close 


- for‘ the 


heats was a delegate from Win- the Ordinance of Secession. The committee said 


to take his seat he was tom 
any trial and was kept there 
on a re chaies of “treason.” Later. he became Con- 


Dixiecrats Should Haul 
Down Confederate Flag 


who joined the Union . About 2,000 of 
these were white’ and rest were Negro. These- 
Union troops formed the First Alabama Volunteer 
Cavalry and joined Gen. Sherman in his march 
to the sea. Besides these troops, many Alabamians_ - 
served. as scouts and guides. And Alabama is — 
especially proud of its heroic women who served 

as nurses in the Union Army. : 

Desertion from the slaveowners’ army be- 
came so great that an observer said “the condition 
of things in the. mountain districts of North. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama | 
menaces the existence of the Confederacy as 
fatally as either of the armies of the United 
States.” 

In Alabama the déserters were scattered 
throughout 11 counties of the: northern portion — 
of the state, covering about one-third of Alabama. 
They were ‘also found in Henry, Dale and Coffee 
counties. It was estimated that more than 10,000. 
deserted in Alabama. : 

So serious and menacing to the existence 
of the slave state did the deserters become that 


_they were forced to divert thousands of men to 


put down this deserters’ rebellion. In 1864 Con- 
federate orders read sharply to pick up all 
deserters and a Col. O’Neal was aed to 


northern Alabama for reg purpose. 


IN THE nents PART of the state the 
deserters joined up with the Union forces. Some- 
times they made raids on Confederate forces 
and “kidnaped” Confederates. At times they 
would:.make special raids upon communities in 


- Confederate territory and kidnap all males known 
‘to be active supporters of the Coubebianey. Rec- « 
_ords from this period say that the number. of 


deserters -increased daily. 
The desertion of men from the Confederate’ 


Army was ‘due to the complete lack of sympathy 


_ that many poor whites had with the interests of 
_ the slaveowner and his slavé state, the so-called 
| Confederacy. The poor whites called the conflict 


a rich man’s’ war and a poor man’s fight, 
There are many letters written by wives of 


* Confederate soldiers telling of their extreme 


poverty. ‘One letter says that the family will 


-- die if the husband does not retum home and 


provide something for the family to live on. On 
the other hand; the rich plantation family was 
ntation owners were 

tion: — : 
eracy finally cul > 
‘apres: peace society. 


i oy 


exempt from. array ye 
Opposition to 
minated in an bee 


belonged to this orgunaetn. 


_ THE COMMANDING UNION officer in. 
north Alabama said that he was a roached by 
a committee of the “first men in ‘Aabema. mem- 
bers of the state government inal ™ who 
were anxious to have oA a 

The committee told the commanding officer; 
that they were anxious to assemble the Jegislature. 
of calling a convention to annul 


that men of all parties were united against those. 
who wanted to continue ‘the slaveowners’ war. 
wll Ah; saplings omy oer people of the 
state would take arms to own the Scat 
federate ‘rebels if allowed i de 

All these facts show that pis Aa and 


“chia 0k Aishuma Sages’ epaae ae die 


owners’ rebellion. They loved the Union. and 


‘its principles of democracy. 


oppression of the slave owners 


poor whites and Negro slaves, 


was to stop the - 
States. .Over ..- 
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Hiiam Flarrison Says.. 

© PROBLEMS OF BOSTON’S NEGRO COMMUNITY 

: wr “ By William Harrison“ : , ne 2 

PES a Sp «NS le < Although Boston S Negro population forms about 1.2 percent. of the total, it has 

wine aia ast wh 1 iy on pt Me to om numbers. In the first place, the Negro people 

notice on Officials of the Metro-| gh —. “=a lin the Bay State metropolis represents the largest numerical concentration of N 

politan Transit Authority to end| BR =. ™ » = |and women anywhere in the entire® ceperenmottg 7 sccm: Negro SK 

the system's Jimcrow hiring pol-| f= ~ = |New England region. Secondly, organized Negro workers, chiefly|being named to the Boston City 

icies. Organized by the Peoples} @. =. 7 | ~|they: have historic traditions ex-| Women, seems to be found, wage| Hospital. _ 

marrige to ems Job Discrimi-| 222. é 29g — to the very founding = —— Page in wr the em- * | 

nation, - pickets marched Be- . = 10 e American nation, sym-|P/Oyment 0 egro komen as/ - ; 1 ES 

fore the MTA’s home office, dis-| 5 = |bolized by the martyrdom of|Power stitchers, for instance, is ex- MILITANT STRUGGLES have 

tributed leaflets blasting MTA| Me ccc= J [Crispus Attucks in the Boston ceedingly rare. * |given the Negro people all their 
massacre of March 5, 1770, by re- : * economic gains, even the most 


discrimination, and gathered sig- ET : ion 
MRS. BESSIE MITCHELL  |doubtable exploits during the} AMONG NUMBERS of Negro} ™€@8¢- The masses have not for- 


natures to petitions demanding 

that the -MTA hire more Ne Revolutionary War, by the mem-| people unemployment is becoming] gotten this fact, as they reeall the 

¢ of M r S Mi t ch ell orable collaboration of Negro and| chronic, as is disclosed to ordinary,| picketlines which compelled stores 
e 


Response from  thousan 
passers-by was excellent. Led b white abolitionists in the struggle Cas ion. r 
Walter O'Brien of the fisgidaive to uproot chattel slavery. Thirdly, whet sienna ak 198.514 pana in Ge very pert ee 
Party and Arthur Jones of the . : their —— as a national mi-| filed for unemployment compensa-| “™P loy Negro clerks long before 
Committee to: End Job Discrimina- Ta Ss in Boston. nority differs in some degree from| tion through 40 offices of the Divi- there was a state fair employment 
| Ff \that with which southern Negroes|sion of Employment © Security|practices law. Under conditions . 


tion, the line also included rep- 
resentatives of the Boston Com- have to contend. throughout the Commonwealth,| imposed by the deepening reces- 


e 
mittee to Free the Trenton Six, S fi ld The more b)latantly obvious/durmg the ing | . amt a ‘ 
the Communist Party, the Young} pring e | kinds of racial yer Ate and nial of * an a lit sion such militancy is again the 
Progressives, the Labor Youth}; BOSTON.—Mrs. Bessie ~Mitch- | S@8Te ation are relatively absent,| sees a disproportionate number of order of the day, and must be 
League, and local labor unions. ell, sister. of ‘one’ of six Trenton though ghettos exist in the South| Negroes filing claims daily at the raised to ee eee higher level 
The MTA has in general re-|_.’}, Negroes sentenced to die fo, | End, where, for example, there is} Boston office. | through forging anew the unity of 
fused to hire Negroes except a8|9° jo ee ie ad sot commit,|{@". all-Negro Federal housing] Jobs, more and better, are the| ‘revo ane, waite Beopre against 
porters, with no chance at ad~| wil) speak to a Boston mass m eet. |Project and several blocks _ of primary economic need of every ia forms of discrimination. _ 
vancement or up-grading. State/ing at the Everett School, 232 streets which have only Negro resi-| Negro community: in the state, The ascendancy of right wing 
_ FEPC convinced the MTA to hire} Northampton St. Mon dey, June dents. Occasionally hotels and} §pringfield as well as Boston. That — So ie wee _ eae 
: e€ 


a token six Negroes as operators | restaurants have refused to serve] is: why special importance lies i 
27, at 8 p.m. Negroes, and the result has been! the activities of the: Cortmittee to community and the trade unions 
even of the so-called left have 


on -trackless ‘trolley lines. 
No Negro guards, change col- 2 _ had a7 F “ ppenggt i — court cases invoking the civil] End Job Discrimination, which is 
lectors, starters, or office workers | crime, lie in the New Jersey death- rights statute of the General Laws| endeavoring to. bring about up-| strained almost to the breaking 
are employed by the MTA. Picket-|houyse as their case is nt min of the Commonwealth, enacted | grading of ‘Negro MTA workers, point. A real danger confronts 
signs read, “We Pay the Fare,|}y the New Jersey supreme court shortly after the end of the Civil] to win jobs for them as guards and the trade unions, with increasing. 
How About Fair Fmployment?” {The men are being T efended by War. change-collectors, white chauvinism manifested. in a 
A Jobs Committee delegation|the Civil Rights Congress. Mrs. At the present time the Young} The plight of white-collar work- lack of sensitiveness to the im-. 
had earher spoken to MTA offi-| Mitchell ‘has toured the country Progressives are staging a picket-|ers follows the national pattern mediate problems of the Negro 
cials on the question of fair em-|ynder CRC auspices to win sup- line to protest the refusal of aj|recently exposed by the United people. 
ployment. An MTA employment |port for-the Six. _ local dance hall to allow them ‘its| Offices’ and Professional Workers} Evidence of this danger ap-— 
manager had replied, “We are very} The meeting will be chaired by facilities for an inter-racial dance.| (CIO); although Boston has the peared in the Keystone strike led 
fair. ‘We have maa colored work-| Arthur Jones, chairman of the Despite the operation of one of| highest he rata number of Negro by Local 262 of the United Elec- 
ers as porters. _|Committee to End Job Discrimi- the strongest. fair employment white-collar workers of any Ameri- trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
Plans for a new delegation and |nation. Other speakers include | Practices laws found on the statute|Can city,-not excepting New York. |*™ (CIO), in which most of the 
for continued picket lines are be-|Rey. Kenneth de P. Hughes and books ‘of any statet-a law which] Most are lowly-paid employes of ebreakers were. jobless Negro 
ing worked out. The Committee |Otis A. Hood. empowers the State FEPC to initi-|small business. enterprises, with workers who did not feel that they 
urges letters to the MTA offices at} Mrs. Mitchell speaks in New|?! probes of discrimination in em-|few in the public uitilities and owed anything to the labor move- . 
SI St. James St., demanding the| Bedford June 25. A Springfield ployment—the efféct of the fast-jlarge insurance companies and ment since they saw little concrete’ 
hiring of Negro workers in all job/meeting is Rte iin” Me ‘developing postwar recession is a|banks. | : work done _by it in the struggle 
cineses. 1YMCA on Friday evening, Juue worsening of employment condi-| .Over a decade ago struggles for Negro rights in the South End. 
‘tions among the Negro peeple.|against the exclusion. of Negro | Sie. ee, 


The Committee to End Job Dis- | 24 | | | 
While figures are not available} girls from training as nurses in LABOR MUST be in the sh 


mage had earlier s : 
in breaking Jimcrow at two Rox-}workers more jobs eve dav. »while I write, experienced observ- hospitals, consistently and _ con-| .. ? . 
“y , ~~» 'lers, such as social workers, assure|tinuously energized by the Com- — ws - — a bes ro 
eans rs 


bury department_stores. T en|Spring-making machines in Amer- 
weeks of picketing Thad. convinced |ican Steel’s Spring Mill have been|™¢ that wartime industrial gains{munist Party in alliance with lib- f 
the ‘Timothy ‘Smith store to hire leipoed ap Wr 2 OO Ibs. ewkind|made by Negro workers haveleral and progressive organizations| Nusto workers “int spceifie inal 
Negro salespeople. lper day from a former 1,200 Ibs.|¢Wwindled both relatively and abso- of the Negro people, eventuated A workers in specific indus- 
_ 7 - Two men now preduce more than a heavy layoffs inj victory. oe ae pgs ea er tomas wr | 
e ru roa 3 
er, needle trades, railroad} ‘Today Negro women are em- citizenship is the Negro’s lot os. 


Worcester Jobless Up |three did formerly. “Surplus” : 
P workers are thrown out-on the|#%d machine tools industries. ployed as nurses and nurses’ aides| where. Nor will the passing of 


To Twelve Thousand |, | s 

| treet. tae -| In the needle trades, for ex- : . Ae pe BSI : 

WORCESRER, Mass. — With} Crompton and Knowles bosses|@mple, where the majority of the cn . z say dowtinge a rersaligaiete et so nation, on, 
| in the Boston | , 


12,000 workers already collecting}are trying hard to break the plant’s | Bis 
be ting eiey* suffice, even if such resolutions are 
vicinity, some of them among the submitted to the state legislature, 


unemployment compensation, un-|seniority system. Workers with Rae.) 

employment in ‘Worcester grows| years of service are transferred to. Communist Party most famous hospitals in our coun-} The Negro people must again see 

ewe Byraaet Big ws Se vse ra departments. Bosses then re- — On the Air! |try. Likewise, Negro physicians| the unmistakable signs of congaae- 

— a + orem Stee and/! “a to _ them on the new) _ Sunday — 1:30 P.M. have been appointed on the staffs tion which met their eyes when 
ip Knowle jobs. Then the company tries to . of such institutions, the Jlatestithe CIO was being built in 1935, 

_Speedup is ‘costing Worcester|lay them off for “lack of ability.” | 1480 kilocycles ee “itt so 
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_BOSTON—Boston’s fight against anti-Jimcrow petitions. 
Jimcrow moved on to a new sec-| A delegation of pickets and po- — 
tor_last week as a Young Progres-|lice met with Furash. The hall 
sive picket line protested the refu-}owner wavered, then agreed to 
sal of the Ritz Plaza Hall manage-|“consider it.” Militant pickets kept — 
ment to ‘rent a dance-floor to.ajcoming every night to help: him -- 
mixed Negro-white youth group.| think it over. | 
| Daily picket lines of forty young; Meanwhile YPM planned a can- © 
people have had effect; owner|vass of Negro people’s and labor 
Sam Furash, after two_picket|organizations using the hail to 
a |lines, has promised to “think it|urge a boycott until Jimcrow is’ 
™ |over.” Picket lines will be con-| eliminated. a ho 
m | tinued, buenas until Furash|- : 
serves a definite eviction notice on salene ’ 
tic ion notice on| Anti-injunction 
~ Club Emancipation, an interra- Bill Voted Down 
cial YPM group, had attempted to} BOSTON. — The . Mass. State . 
|rent the hall for a dance, YPM|Senate last week rejected a labor- , 
‘clubs had previously rented the/baeked “anti-injunction” bill by a ~ 
hall. Furash asked whether the|tie yote of 20-20. A majority vote 
‘scheduled dance would include} was needed to obtain passage. The ‘ 
both. Negroes anid whites. He de-| House had earlier passed the bill 
clared that he “did not discrimi-| by a vote of 108-42. : i 
nate.” He would rent the hall} The bill would have required 
either to Negro or white groups, employers to obtain a certificate 
but would not allow a mixed| from the state commissioner of la- 
| Club Emancipation: officers left 
es KI Rr ae ea, Se Re ee ee | Pickets. Hall owners called police;} onctioned a strike for union sé. - 
Picket line wp-belore office of Metropolitan Transit Authority with signe demanding ead of |t “With several local strike broken: 
mittee’ to Job ‘Diserimination ‘and ' ‘of ‘ke mnarching;‘and wor || by: cour€: injunctions, labor © 
Party (second and third from left, standing) led the picket line. pass wil yoo beak Manele er ae ri 
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- AN OLDTi#ME® sent along 
this rare collection of shots 
showing baseball as baseball 
' was played away back. “Note 
the bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to- the 
Worker sports department. Note 
the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 


pletely unprotected except for 
‘the little wire mask. Not a 
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- shinguard or chest protector in . 


_ sight, to say nothing of the big 
mitt the moderns wear. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the e putout, while at. 
top right we sce the mustachio- 
ed second-sacker putting the 

tag on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And wnen’s the last time 

' YOU saw a man in organized 

. -ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) 

_ Memories . . . memories... 


ROBINSON 1st | 
NEGRO ALL-STAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
tart in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 


f’ both major league at Ebbets 
ield July 12. The two other 
odger Negro aces, catcher Roy 
Campanella and pitcher Don New- 
ombe, stand a good chance of also 
Grashing the contest. 
The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 
his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to 236,972. for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. - Robinson was second 
Only to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
ividual total vote, Williams hav- 
g 348,862 to head the American 
,eague outfielders. 
_ | Campanella was running a close 
_gecond behind Philadelphia’s re- 
uvenated Andy Seminick for the 
tarting NL assignment behind the 
late, after Campy had led the 
oil up until last week. Newcombe, 
With four consecutive wins was 
phe rated a strong chance to get 
Tate-inning pitching assignment. 
The total vote now is 1,038,342. 
with the deadline next Wednesday 


ight. The game will be played at 


bbets Field Tuly 12. The poll is 


eing conducted in 48 states, the 
istrict of Columbia, HawWautian Is- 


nds, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
any. . 


| ‘The latest vote count: 

| -FIRST BASE: National League 
Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
adie Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236,- 

473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 172,- 

1S. American League — Eddie 
inson, Washington, 269,402; 


eaikta Mickey Vernon, Cleveland, 209,- 


© 
765; Ferris 
159,713. 


SECOND . BASE: National— 
fJackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
936,972; Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764, Joe Gordon; Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907.-- | 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 
Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott, Boston, 192,529.- American 
—George Kell; Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 
_SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894. American— Birdie Tebbets, 


Fain, Philadelphia, 


Boston,, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New|. 


York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
dJand, 217,684. 


OUTFIELDERS: N ational 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 
Willard Marshall New York, 312,- 
982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 
New York, 321,418; Dom DiMag- 


VIL; kK 


DiMag to 
Try Again 


Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in a, 


annual charity game against the 
New York Giants | ; alah 
at Yankee Sta- james POO SN 
dium,| June 27,| 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 

DiMaggio, who 


thas been out of 


action sincé 
spring _ training 
because of a bone 


Johnny Lindell in 
a. right - handed 


heme -run. con- 

test against Sid 

Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee out- 
fielder, who worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during the 
week said that his heel was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 
guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 
well, will accompany the club on 
the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 
try. 


Ray's a Boon 
Without the E 
Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone may not be the best short- 
stop in the American League at this 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
won't be in the very near future. 
[For the 25-year-old Texas League 
star not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into a trial at third 
base but he has already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 
Despite a nervous debut marred 
by a pair of understandable boots, 
the handsome young Californian 
fought his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and. general heads-up play in 
the fied] and on the bases. 
In his first five games as an In- 
dian regular, the Nkeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut bat- 


ting average of .520 on ten hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. In- 
cluded in this skein were three 
triples, a double and four runs- 
batted-in, in addition to the six he 
scored himself. Afield he turned in 
several sparkling plays and was the 


- 


In This. 


C 


orner... 


By Bill Mardo— 


— style is to call it intelligent. 


batting contest piror to the team’s|’ 


4double. plays, 


pivot man in three lightning | 


ee 


The Winningest Pitcher | 

HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there’s much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschis right 
arm. He’s a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn't know 
a few things about the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches. 


Maybe I've said this before, but the only way to label Raschi's 
He’s an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 


no fume, no rub-in. He pitches quietly, carefully, with. precision. 


. I don’t know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschi's rarely 


behind the batter. He believes in getting that first strike over on 
them. “Always cutting those corners. Clean ad crisp. That's 
the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn’t need one. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one.- But the Big Train 
wasn't throwing his blinder in on a ‘Straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. | 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 


emphasis is, in the majors. Guys who ¢an make that ball dipsy 
and doodle. 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second year up. At that time there was a 20-year-old 


Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. | 


‘ 


‘Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. 

_. “I understand he’s got a real fast ball,”- Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if’ he 
wants to make the majors.” 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower. The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 
back has recently come up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, 
he's teprifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal. That’s what counts. 

VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. #That he'd 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most’ important, 
control. So that’s-what he set out to master. And Vic; like I Say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. | 

_ It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time and effort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the qnly time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It's true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
games. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in 47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
— won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
ast weeks. 


So much for the pitching man. 


BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- ; _ 


tor Angelo John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent 


war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And - 


so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. r 

Vic has a younger brother to whom hgseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. It left 
him completely blind. 

It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- 
body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic's kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met 
the man. And, for three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. 
You think about these little traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, 
his. pitching intelligence, and you know that it’s no accident. Vic 
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O. — Anthony ; pledge will reveal just how sincere {litical belief, and that every exist-| pacts of imperialism. : 
! is the patriotism of the candidates.|ing: discriminatory. practice be at the American tradition of 
School Board and chairman of the | “I propose the following: _jabolished forthwith. separation of church and state be 
county Communist Party, has pro-} “As a candidate for election to} “That not a single teacher shall|made to apply to our educational 
posed a people’s pledge to be sub-| the School Board, I pledge to the/ be discriminated against because of | system. ae g 
scribed to by those seeking election | people that I will work unceasingly | color, creed, national origin or po-| “That there be no sponsorship of 
to the educational body. toward this.end. litical belief, that the so-called| witch hunts and that- the Board 
“The present board shamelessly} “That expenditures for the edu-|loyalty oath be promptly repealed |and the staff of teachers campaign 
fell in line with the war promoters} cation and care of our children| with full académic freedom estab-| and educate against the evils of a 
in the adoption of a so-called loy-| shall always be given priority over|lished, and that ‘all discrimination| police state.. 

_ alty oath which is nothing less than] appropriation of public funds for|be ended in employment and u “And, finally, that all hearings of 
the perversion of patriotic senti-|selfish interest, and that there shall | grading. - Jthe Board be conducted in public 
ment. : be no economizing to the detriment} “That the teaching of students|with ample notice provided for 

“What is needed is a people’s|of the pupils. | be founded on love of democracy,|people’s organizations with the 
ee pledge concerning the real issues} “That not a single child shall be| advancement of welfare and se-|fullest friendly consideration for 
eas of our educational system. Failure |discriminated against because’ of| curity, opposition to wars of ag-|the viewpoint, of democratic 

-ANTHONY KRCHMAREK of any cafididate to take such a/|color, creed, national origin or po-' gression, colonial conquest and ' spokesman.” 


 Cammesaanmanerone . ena 


lance as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at wee post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3. 1879 : : ® 
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(CLEVELAND, 
Krchmarek, candidate for the local 
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By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 

COLUMBUS, O.—The giant corporations of Ohio . 
and their allies—the fascist-minded leadership of veterans’ 
organizations—are proving their ownership of the Ohio 
General Assembly as the measure opening the way for a 
police state was pushed toward the desk of ‘Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche. 

One hunderd and four members of the House jumped. 

_ through the hoop when the opponents of democracy 
cracked the whip behind a measure requiring all appointed 
and elected public officials to take an oath against “force 
and violence.” 

Only 15 representatives had the courage to stand 
for constitutional rights. 


That the bill is afmed against the Communist Party, 
the Progressive Party, trade unions and liberal organiza- 
tions, and destroys their elective rights, is freely admitted 
by the sponsors. | a .. 

Together with the pre-primary bill it closes the elec- 
tions to all except those approved by the corporations. : 


The victory for reaction in the House came shortly 
after the Senate Judiciary Committee, headed by the 
turncoat progressive, Howard Metzenbaum, reported-out 
a companion measure, the Sheppard Bill, by a 6-0 vote. 

The FBI pattern of permitting informers and stool- 
pigeons to libel and smear individuals without t-king any 
responsibility for unsubstantiated accusations was incor- 
porated in the House bill when an amendment struck 
out a part of the original bill. 

This section read: 

“Anyone making an accusation of disloyalty must 
file the charge under oath, together with the facts and 
circumstances with the Court of Common Pleas in the 
district in which the employe works within 20 days of such 
accusation. Wilful failure to file such a charge shall sub- 
ject the accuser to six months’ imprisonment and/or a 
fine of $1,000.” | | 

But this provision was removed by a vote of 65-30. | 
_ "Thus the FBI, which has been extremely active be- 
hind the scenes, has successfully promoted the guilt by 
association indictment that has been utilized by J. Edgar’ 
Hoover. ) 


Our House Is On Fire 
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*. Thanks to the great majority of the members 
the General Assembly, the practitioners of 
= violence have gone into action in Ohio 
confidence that terror can be conducted 

a impunity. 
| At the same time the Ohio House decided to 


: re affidavits against “force and violence” 

Sa all appointed and elected public officials, 
Wo shocking events took place in the state. 

- - The torch was set to the offices of the Jewish 
P eltare Federation and the Jewish Welfare Fund 


1 by what police politely termed “van- 
-* “The assassination of Thomas Mitchell, right 


Teader of the Ohio Federation of Telephone 


was attempted 


4 


in Marion, | 


union official was in a hospital for an‘ appendec- 
tomy. 

The native fascists, some of whom were driven 
to cover during the war against the Axis, are 
accepting the invitation of the legislature to open 
up with arson and murder. } 


They ‘know the Senators and Representatives 


have no intention of restraining them. 
They know the General Assembly has sounded 


the call.for an attack on the Communist Party, 


the trade unions and all progressive organizations. 


‘ Gov. Frank J. Lausche has the opportunity 


and the duty to veto what has been promoted by 
the legislature and-the corporations who stand 
— this measure giving the go signal to re- 
action. 


‘He should be’ told by a flood of telegrams," 


A conference committee was ‘expected to iron out a 
few slight differences between the’ House and Senate 


bills so the fascist measure ca2 be rushed to Lausche 
before the General Assembly adjourns. | “A 


While maintaining pressure on the Senate, opponents 
of the bill called for a statewide mobilization of messages 


to Lausche demanding a veto, and were also organizing 
delegations to call upon the chief executive, 


‘ 


There has been no acceptance of defeat especially in 
view of the growing expression throughout the nation 


againts “loyalty” oaths, textbook censorship and witche | 


oe . 
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Goodrich Co. Seeks to Cut 
Wages, Advance Speedup 


AKRO 
for as 


, O.—The stage is 
owdown figh 


being set in the rubber indus- 


t between the bosses and the union 


with. locals at the Goodrich Co. standing in the first line of. 


- the impending struggle. 


Three weeks of negotiations be- 


tween union representatives of@— 


seven Goodrich plants and man- 
agement were fruitless. ~ 

Not only did the rubbér com- 
pany refuse the demand of the 
union for a 25-cent an hour wage 
increase, pensions and a_ health 
and welfare program, but -the 
Goodrich spokesmen argued for 
what would amount to a wage cut. 

George Bass, president of Local 
5, United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
charged that the company “failed 
to make any real effort.” 

In addition to making wage re- 
duction proposals, the company 
demanded “rate-cutting and speed- 
up, ” according to Bass. 

“We were turned down on our 
request for a union shop, for 
improved severance pay and for 
better vacations. 

“The company took this stand 
despite its admission that its busi 
ness outlook is very good and that 
it will continue to make a fair 
profit this year. | 

“Last year it made the highest 
profits in its history, paid the high- 
est dividends in its history and 
accumulated the biggest reserve in 
its history.” 


The agreement with Goodrich 
does not end until August 24, but 
it has become apparent that the 
union will have to prepare for 
strike action ,to enforce its de- 
mands. 

The Goddrich workers are not 


facing a refusal on the part .of 
this corporation alone for it is 


known that the rubber trust: in- 


tends to present a united front 
against wage increases at Good- 
year, General, Fi irestone and 
_ others. | 


Bass and other Goodrich estos 
are now making reports of the 
companys stand before locals in 
_ Akrong Cadillac, Mich.; Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Miami; Okla.; Clarks- 


» ville, ion: Oaku, Pa.; and Los 


Angeles. 

It is expected that the approx- 
imately 17,000 members in Good- 
rich will give the leadership au- 


Herbert Hoover 


Did Just as Well 


TOLEDO, O.—There have been 
5,400 applicants for summer work 
in the city’ s department of wel- 
fare. 

But only 170 persons will be 
hired, according to Director Ar- 
thur W. Gratop. 


Another “solution” for- -the 
mounting unemployment here was 

made by Gratop who discharged 
young men and replaced them with 
married -men who had been on 
relief. 


thority to act through an over- 
whelming strike vote. 

Bass, anticipating the corpora- 
tion's stand, was instrumental in 
calling a citywide civic conference 

Akron recently where repre- 
sentatives of CIO and AFL unions, 
Negro, church, youth and women’s 
organizations pledged support to 
the wage increase. program. 


At that conference all groupings 
within the rubber union gave 
declarations favoring the Good- 
rich workers’ demands. 


This included conservative ele- 
ments, who had been forced to 
abandon their pensions only plan 
in view of the pressure from the 
rank and file for higher wages: — 

One of the big aces in the hole 
counted upon by Goodrich and the 
other . — companies is- to 
plunge international union 
‘into an io dhe struggle over the 
recent. removal of L. S. Buck- 
master as. president of the URW. 


Rightwingers in the Firestone 
local in Akron reprinted’ an. edi-| 
torial from the Akron - Beacon 
Journal, supporting Buckmaster. 
The Goodrich !ocal then denounc- 
ed the publication by the Fire- 
stone paper of advice from an 
anti-union newspaper - | 
‘But the Goodrich icadership 
kept its dye on the ball by ap- 
pealing to the mternational for an 
Akron rally to promote unity * on 
the wage question. 


af 


«fists, 


~|Food will be served and” dancing 
started at 3 p.m. The music will} 


x.» | what’ the’1900 Corp. calls its ‘lay-| 


|countries and the reports they will 
make here should be turned. into} - 


| Electrical -Workers | are fighting 


for extension of the GE Unen- 
ployment Insurance law. 


united fight for wage increases, 
elimination of the speedup? 


camp. 
There is a very simple way 
question of leadership. 


the 1949 negotiations. 


It's i 
as tough as t 


Which is more important to the rubber work- 
ers—a_ bitter internal fight over leadership, or a 


The Akron Beacon Journal, whose anti-labor 
record is notorious, favors an inner union squab- 
ble; the rubber corporations like that idea, too, 
and, unfortunately, certain union leaders like Ike 
Watson at Firestone are to be found in the same 


The international board should support the 
proposal by Goodrich union officials for a cam- 
paign and rally to unite all rubber workers behind 


to be a tough struggle this year, 
ose early strikes in the rubber indus- 


pensions and 


to resolve the 


Rubber? s Leadership 


pi when the corporations tried to prevent union- 
athe rank and file, feeling the hard hand of 


exploitation, wants a return to militant unionism. 
The rich rubber corporations, Goodrich espe- 
cially, want a return to the open sho 


Pp. 


Those men and women who distinguish them- 
selves in the creation of workers’ unity, who rally 
the unions in alliance with the ak a : 
of Akron and other cities, who 
determination toward the desired victory—they 


ve people 
ve with the 


are the ones. who will be entitled to the positions 


of leadership. 


' At the same time those who try to divert the - 
union from the fight for wages, pensions and 
better conditions should be exposed as players of 
the corporations’ game and foes of the interests 
of those who labor in the shops. 


Krzycki, chairman of the National | 
Congress and prominent labor 
leader, and Prof. J. M. Marsalka, 
vice president of the Congress. 

Both participated in the Paris 
conference and also visited Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland and other Eure- 
pean countries. 


Professor Marsalka, who spent 
‘six years in the Soviet Union serv- 
ing under former Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies, was. dis 

from Yale University following his 
acceptance of the vice presidency | 
of the Slav organization. 


“Our leaders’ tours of the Slavic’ 


a great demonstration of rallying 
hundreds of thousands -of . Slavie 
Americans to fight for peace and 


against the vicious attacks 
launched against the ASC by the. 


partment of — and the entire 
reactionary .- the Cleveland 
Committee wa may 

“This must be a people’s ‘coun- 
ter-offensive of all national groups | 
and trade unionists.” 

An outstanding program of en-| 
tertainment has -been arranged 
with dances by the Ukrainian 
group, songs by prominent: solo- 
both Russian and Croatian. 


be provided by Otto Zmeskal’ s or- 
chestra.  - " 


Layoff’s No Holiday! 
ST. JOSEPH. — “Vacation” * is 


off scheduled for the week of July 
11—in order to void jobless pay- 
ments. . Representing © tlie ' ' cgm- 
pany’s 2,000 workers, the CIO 


this scheme and _ also campaigning 


un-American Committee, the’ De-| . 


demnation of all loyalty oaths at 


‘ville Community Council.. In ac- 
cepting the recommendation, the 


Cleveland Slav’s Rally 
To Hear Paris Reports 


CLEVELAND, O.—Intense interest in reports on the Paris Peace Conference is 
expected to draw large numbers to the annual picnic sponsored by the Cleveland Commit- 
tee of the American Slav Congress Sunday, July 3, at Sokol Gardens, Clark and W. 42 St. 


The guest speakers will be Leo@— 


Republic Death Trap 
Has Another Blast 


~ YOUNGSTOWN, QO. —Another tremendous explosion 
rocked the plant of the Republic Steel Corp. here with the 


result that tive men were seriously burned with three of 


them narrowly escaping death. A few weeks ago a blast 
furnace blew up but experienced © 


workers were alle to give timely 
warnings that averted injuries. 


It was at the Republic mill 
where George Washington disap- 
péared dfter an explosion. His 
clothing and wallet were found in 
his locker and the men, in the mill 
declare that he was cremated. 


Republic Steel has refused to 
pay any compensation to his 
widow. 

The latest accident at the mill 
took place at the coke plant. The: 
explosion was in an oven. 


The. five injured men were -tak- 
en to the South Side -unit of 
Youngstown Hospital. They are: 
F. H. Armbrust, F. Hoffecker, Ed- 
ward DeCamp, Richard Shipton, 
and Abtil Martin. 

The union leadership—an ap- 
pointed group which replaced a 
ponies, democratically elected 
“a 8 of officers—has sat on its 

and done nothing to force 
the company to take measures. 


OATHS OPPOSED | 
CLEVELAND, The panel 
on democratic rights voted con- 


the annual meeting of the Glen- 


Council voted to expand its FEPC 


Committee to a Civil Rights Com- 
mittee. 


ee 
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SNOOPER BILL 


DRAWS BLAST 


CINCINNATI, O.—Ejight prom- 
inent citizens of Cincinnati have 
called upon the state legislature to 
reject the “loyalty” ‘oath for 
elected <nd appointed public of- . 
ficials and have asked the people 
of the Queen City to join with 
them in a campaign .to preserve 
civil liberties. 

The eight are: Dr. Sheldon. 
Blank, Hebrew” Union College; 
Bernard Schmidt, business agent, 
AFL State, County and Municipal 
Workers; the Rev. John W. Spiers 
of the Church of the New Jerus- 
alem, and Professors Julian Bech- 
told, Dillwyn Ratcliff, E. L. Tal- 
bert, «aad E. H. Zeydel and Dr. 
Kenneth Rogers, all of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

The legislation, the statement 
said, would place more than 200.- 
000 teachers, professors, “public | 
employes and political’ officehold- -. 
ers “unde: the surveillance ‘of of- : 
ficial aad wnofficial mavens. 


Piety From V. 


COLUMBUS; 0.— mes greatest 
need of the world is spiritual’--so. . 
declared Congressman John M.. 
ver before Capital University 
graduates here. Vorys prior fo the 
war ' permitted his corigressional 
mailing frank to be used for Nazi 
Propaganda. 


“The Twilight « sa W orld Capitalism” 
By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
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For Their Freedom? 


Gus Hall, Henry Winston 


and John Gates in handcuffs for refusing to become 


stoolpigeons. 


~~ 


, 


Son Pickets 
For Three 


‘CLEVELAND, O.—Mae Williamson, wife of-John Wil- 
liamson, former Ohio secretary of the Communist Party, 
eeted the reception honoring the wives of the defendants 


with a plan for “still more effective 
activities involving average Amer- 
icans who disagree with us.” 

“I know all of you are proud of 
Johnny and the other defendants 
who, by fighting for their freedom, 
are thereby fighting on behalf of 
everything progressive in our coun- 
try- : ' 

“You would also. be proud of 
Bobby (her son born in Ohio) who 
at the age of 11 has already tasted 
the whip of reaction. He has 
" proudly joined in leading several 
picket lines, first for the release of 


Williamson's | 


FBI ‘Patriot’ 


Shows His Courage 

CLEVELAND, O.—When you 
become an FBI informer a gob of 
spittle on your face is part of the 
accepted way of life. : 

Jack La Blanc, stoolpigeon in 
the trial of the 12 , 
leaders, became brazen enough to 
attend a meeting of the Cleveland 
Auto Council where he had been 
ousted as sécretary. He walked up 
to Lee Fenster, executive board 
member from the Fisher Body lo- 
cal and Fenster, a small man spat 
in. the labor spy’s face. 


Communist 


- = 


CLEVELAND, O.—Speaking at a_ reception 
honoring the wives of the Communist defendants, 
Elizabeth Hall,. wife of Gus Hall, Ohio Party. 
chairman, declared that “Gus, Henry and Johnny 
had to speak up for it was what was expected 
from any honest worker.” | 

“The trial has reached the crucial stage,” Mrs. 
Hall said. | , 

“No amount of legal action, and no matter 
how smart our lawyers are, this conspiracy can 
be stopped only by ys, she explained. “We must 
reach everyone through our jobs, our neighbors 
and friends. ¢ 

“The fact that the judge did not dare cite 
Johnny Gates again is only because of the results 
of actions taken in the past few days. Similar 


‘Appeal of Elizabeth Hall 


actions will stop not only further contempt cita- 
tions, but will free the three from prison and end 
this farce of a trial. oe 

“I am’ speaking to the mothers and wives,” 
she appealed. “We all have our job, keeping 
house, raising the kids, some working, helping 
our husbands, but still we must find time for 
joining the picket lines, sending telegrams, get- 
ting other people to do likewise, and unless we 
do so it won't only be the husbands of the 12 but 
yours, too. os 

“We women, organized, can oe stop to this 
trial, can help me answer my children who ask: 
a, long does Daddy have to work in New 


— 


before the House. 


=e his father and the other hunger 
strikers at Ellis Island, and more) CHICAGO. — The Citizens 
recently for the release of Henry;School committee assailed the 
Winston, Gus Hall and John’ ‘e*tbook 


tif 


Schools Group Scores Textbook Censorship 


—wededlat UF yt ited 


iT 


The measure, sponsored by 
witch hunting Sen. Libonati and 
Sen. Knox, both of Chicago, has 
been approved by the Senate, with 
very little opposition, and is now | 


Re ee De i ee a ee wrt mee 


The Citizens School committee 
in a personal letter to all house 
members called for the defeat of 
the proposal, which séts up a cen- 


soring committee to review : 
: *) a"; is Ai; oe ae Se ; - 
e} : 
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Esther Foster 
alls For 
Women’s Unity 


CLEVELAND, O.—The imprisonment of Gus Hall, 


John Gates and Henry Winston by Federal Judge Medina 


was termed “the crowning outrage’ in the trial of the Com- 
: ~ munist leaders by Esther Foster, 


wife of National Chairman William 
Z. Foster. | fey 

In a message to a rally honoring 
the wives of the defendants, Mrs. 
Foster wrote that “in this great 
fight in defense of our democratic 
liberties, the progressive women 
can be a mighty force if they will 
but unite and let their voices be 
heard.” | 

“From the outset of this out- 
rageous trial it has been obvious 
that the government was prepared. 
to go to any lengths to secure a 
conviction and thus lay the ground- 
work for outlawing the Communist 
Party and other progressive a 
zations. Never in the scores of dis- 
graceful frameup cases of the past 
. « » has there ever been such a 
shameless parade of stoolpigeons, 


all informers and paid spies. testifying 


‘in- belialf of the government.” '‘” 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman this week made 2 mockery of 


his own statements deriding the current national spy hysteria by signing 
power to the Central Intelligence Agency, the 


a bill giving . 


world-wide of the 


authority over the FBI and is en-$— 

wer ‘to send spies into Ameri-' 
ca’s labor unions, industrial plants’ 
and mines and every eT 
of the people. 


In opera 


CIA has already created. such a 


world-wide - underground eet be 


on Presidential authority. 


“Project |. 
X,” involving the formation of a} 
vast spy ring in central and eastern | 


European nations: is one peer 
of CIA’s work. | 


While charged with the job of | 4 


“coordinating” all government 
‘spy activities, the CIA has estab-' 
lished a spy network that overlaps: 


the undercover work of the FBI,|. | 


tion for two years, the|- 


keyho 


le-peepin g, hysteria-creating FBI. 
Handed unlimited funds for which it is. accountable to no one, the CIA is now 
legally authorized to plant agents and spies in every nation of the world. It is also given 


ment of any kind be reached.@ 


percipitated the agreement to end|’ 
the Berlin blockade, which led to 
the Big Four session, so the Paris 
meeting was marked by a steady 


. Ae ee A" te" Fei 5 oe 5 RS St AY ah ey Rx a eye SES PeGes ss Be 
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Army, Navy, Air Force, State De-) ‘ 


partment and Economic Coopera-' | : 


. we 


tion Administration... 


It has extended the beyhiéle < 


peeping, wire-tapping and rumor- 
_reporting of the FBI imto every 
corner of the earth. And it pays 
the good money of the American 
taxpayer for every rumor. 

* 


CIA’S -.DIRECTIVES emanate} 


| from a Cluster. of four pretentious 
marble and brick dwellings 


its agents - oa paid ex-informers. 
Radio listening posts and monitor- 


ing services are maintained in 


Navy Department buildings sev- 


eral blocks away. : 


In - addition to receiving eee a 


from the specially selected and — 
- trained military intelligence off- 
cers di 

world by the State Department! 
and ECA, the CIA has also re- 
cruited the help of bankers, in- 
dustrialists and right wing labor| 
leaders. 

It has also welcomed fascist 

| “refugees”. into- its underground 
organization. -To assist the CIA 
: gn deve g further contacts in ; 
nations from capitalism . 
' since World War I, it has been 


the! 


Just as the Soviet Union had 


leoncluded with 
wee concerning the control of Berlin 
= | and an Austrian treaty. 


Soviet Union Ho 
Paris Agreement; 
IU. S. Belitties It 


The Big Four Foreign Ministers, meeting in Paris, 
jreached a limited agreement on the Berlin and Austrian 
questions despite a U.S.-bloc determination that no agree, 


spite a calculated pessimism 

the delegates of the -U. S., 
France and Britain, and a similar 
disparagement of the parley’s 
chances in the press, the. meeting 
settlements 


DETAILS of the agreement an- 


!mounced in the comapeniiqae, of ‘the 
jroreign Ministers were: | 


Occupation authorities. In 


| Berlin will continue to consult on - 
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ra German. problems. 

a 


Gerhart Eisler \arrow). is weloomed by a group of steel workers after he crossed the Czecho--’ 
slovak border into Germany. ae ee ee 


to bring in 100 “anti-Commu- 
‘mist ery year, the com- 
mittee has undertaken the job of 
ing these leaders to main- 


members of the loternatioual Peas-. 
ant Union, headed by Stanislaw 
Mikolajezkyk, formerly of Poland 


and now a (xml in Washing-| 


ton. Other “peasants” are from 
east tg nations. around 


The extent of CIA’s “Project X” 
|in central and east Europe was re- 
vealed this week ‘with the’ an- 
nouncement in Hungary of the ar- 


instrumental in formin g an or- 
_ganization calling itself the Na- 


rest of Laszlo Rajk, former Hun- 


jand 19 others as paid agents in) 
-|mony of ex-Polish Gen. Izyador 
| Modelski before the House Un- 
*S.isaid he received a letter of intro-|f 


‘| Gen. 


ltact by Eisenhower. 


) 


|\Poland. — | 


{r 


the U. S. espionage system. 
It was also revealed in the testi- 


American Committee. Modelski 


duction froni the U.S. Ambassador} 
to Poland, . Arthur Bliss Lane, to 
t Eisenhower before| overseas 


information to U. S. agents with 
‘whdm he had been placed in con- 


Lane is one of the founders for 
this. new Committee for Free Eu- 
rope which is headed by another 
| ex-Ambassador, ‘Joseph C. Grew. 
Other committee members include] 
James A. Farley, Allan W. Dulles, 
Eisenhower; AFL, President Wil- 
liam Greeen, CIO James} 
Carey, Henry Luce, Time and Life) 
‘publisher; A. A. Berle, chairman 
of the U. S. Anns Aid to Greece 
program, . M “ 

‘THE WORK OF CIA ‘thas. ex| 
panded with the expansion of U. S. 


eee Deottine” in Greece pos 
Turkey and the Marshall Plan in 
about 20 other nations has given 
U. S$. agus an cppertunity 0 om 
up shop. 

_ Se quay fox 6 iy as BC, 


i 


Most of the na aes ECA 


| ining 
and cokaien data to each of its 
foreign service . officers. 

With the drive for rapid mili- 
tarzation of North Atlantic Pact 
nations now underway in 
the CIA’s importance to U. S. ef-| 
lforts to direct the mili af- 
fairs and plans of North Atlantic 
Pact Nation meinbers now be- 
| comes ‘plainer to see. : 


CIA appears to have the job 
of coordinating the espionage net- 


works of all North Atlantic Pact 
‘mations. It may be that CIA will 
tum those countries away from 
spying on each other and direct 

em to concentrate all activities 


affairs into interests throughout 


on the new European democracies 


garian Minister of F oreign Affairs, the vane. The promotion of the and the Soviet Union and China. 


| expand 


4 


{rights of Slovene a 


| 
: 


They: <i suede | to-0eek: Se 


| situation caused by .the division - 


of Germany and of Berlin into two 
parts. They will try especially to 
trade between East and © 
West, facilitate movement oa per- . 
sons and goods and the exchange 


| of information and ‘seek to admin- * 
lister Berlin “with a view. to nor- 


pains nc fee gets Se Fe. 


na Sia ‘authorities. © will 


icall on Germans in their zones to 


-aid them in carrying out paragraph 
i three. | 


'.® The agreement reached in 
|New York to end the trade and 
\traffic ‘restrictions in Berlin® shall. 
\be maintained. Occupation au- — 
thorities in each’ zone “will have 
an. obligation to take ¢ igpee 
necessary to ensure normal - 
functioning and utilization of rail, 
water and road transport fer such 
movement of persons and goods, 
ee, ee 
.| telephone and te . 
® Occupation will 
recommend abe mga Te 
[bodies that closer economic ties 
AUSTRIA: ne 
° will start work on 
sue St wall aaa oe ected 
June 21, and agree on the final 
text by 1. 
"s Austrn' fontiew will romain 
the sdme as they were Jan. 1, 1938, 


“ts “e " 


before Adolf Hitler~ seized. the i 


coun 


try. 
© Austria © shall 


‘protect the § 
Croat mi- 
‘norities. - a 
_ © Yugoslavia will get no 
rations but may e Aust 
property inside Yugoslavia. . - ~ 
® Russia is to get $150,000,000, 
payable over six years on: 
claims to German assets in Aus- 


tria. She shall also have conéés- - 


sions in Austrian -oil and shipping - 
properties. 3 
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Green Explains Relation of Marxism to Democracy 


 _ After Judge Medina jailed Illinois Communist chairman Gilbert Green for insisting on the right 

to prove his case, Green was able to present, briefly, the party’s views. Following is Green’s testimony, 
given in answer to a query by defense counsel Abraham Isserman.:“The Communist leader was ‘here 
the relationship between the first sentence in the party constitution preamble, ioting 


first sentence . basing our- 
selves upon the principles of Marx- 
ism and our defense of the Con-] 


S 
' 
| 


24 4 


ee nen, aol te seornd arya E cng us with the defense of 


+. 


VEC ful etnies, in “their taabillty 


“in |to :maintain 
s\their inability to raise living stand: | 
ards, the great masses of the 


4 


I farce, |we saw for the first time something 
3 movitij new, in‘ a sense that in a | 
e, such as Ger-ttroy 
ae Stan each lege 
so esta lishing, theis } 


junder 
lorder to weaken their power, their 


ce in ‘the world’ in 


people 
will use the democratic rights won 
the democratic system: in 


ability to dominate society; espe- 
cially in the middle of the’ 1930s 


devel- 


rg; enoooli ant” Bt de] 


Se 


ple bring into ogee a aes 
cratic republic in Spain and. we: 
saw in Spain the sinister-forces: of 
evil, the anti-democratic forées al- 
lied with fascism in Germany and. 
Italy ome that republic | of the] 


Spanish e. 
At the save time we saw the] 


same forces‘ at “work in our own/co 


country. We'saw the men of the 
trusts, the cartels, seeking to des- 
ft ; liberties -in _ this} 


- P 


to ineinaalal shemale toe si 


ieied aR thé rights that the peoli 


‘pil conn, intdinasss eee 
ference as to whether ‘that social- - 


|ism comes after a 


ple had gained over generations of| caus 


struggle, not to permit these things 
to be destroyed: : — 
_ And -also-we ‘learned iin our 


of these developments alll 


the: world and in’ our own 


proach and sichievérnent af 
ism in this country; veils thiol: : 
way the Victory of reaction and | 
fascism’ means blood: and‘ sorrow ’. 


‘therefore, embarked on a ne® drive of speedup, : | 3 


Ga nley Writes: 
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r[HE JULY 10 UAW. convention in Milwaukee will choose be- 
tween two diametrically opposed lines of policy to meet the 
unfolding economic depression. The choice is between the auto 
barons’ caes: helped along by Walter Reuther, and the auto 
workers’ program, supported by progressive, left win g and Com- 
munist convention delegates. What are some of 
the essential differences? S 
‘The auto barons want the workers to bear the } i 
full burden of the depression so that their own R=. 
profits can be kept relatively high. They have, # 


wage cuts and: union-busting. - 
~The workers want the monopolists to pay for Boe < 
the depression through increased taxation of the Sie 
rich, improved labor and social legislation, a 30 
cents wage increase, an end to speedup, the guar- | 
anteed work week, 40 hours pay for a 30-hour work 
week, winning jobs for Negro workers who are the 
hardest hit by the depression and similar measures. 

Supporting the workers’ program means fighting the auto 
barons. Going along with-the auto barons means knifing the work- 
ers. Every worker, every labor leader, must make his choice be- 
tween one side or the other. 

.When Reuther peddles the yarn that he represents a “third 
force” in this battle of capital vs. labor, hes merely trying to cover 
up his complete capitulation to the auto barons’ program for meet- 
ing the depression. | 


NAT GANLEY 


* 


JN THE FIRST PLACE Reuther spread the illusion that if 
labor supported the war program, the sinking of public funds into 
the Greek and Chiang Kai-shek rat holes, the Marshall. Plan and 
the North Atlantic military pact, it would mean permanent pros- 
perity for America and the capitalist part of the world. He called 
upon labor to make sacrifices for this program with increased pro- 


_ ductivity and the longer work week. 


- tatin 


- all 


UAW Delegation oundup | 


anti-Reuther and 1. pro-Reuther delegates... 

shop delegate in anti-Reuther and nine. ae edkanial 
delegates are pro-Reuther in first returns from Local 
155. The Kelsey. Hayes Local elected six anti- 
Reuther delegates, while Cadillac Local 22 elected 
six pro-Reuther delegates. 

In DeSota Local- 227 the*score is four to two | 
| against “Reuther. 
therite and two doubtful delegates. 
GM_ Detroit Transmission, ‘split 50-50 with two 
Reuther and two anti-Reuther delegates. 
| past few years it has been solidly for Reuther. 

Another traditionally solid Reuther delegation ’|ticed 
which gy this year is the large Dodge Local 3 


ouindy Local” 922° elected two delegates op- 
posed to the Reuther machine. 
: 900 delegates were elected on the Reuther slate, 
‘The pro-Reuther forces, however, are’ 
| muster a large majority -in ee in view of 
-the we Og small locals throughout the country’ 
henge ape ot op att mom Be peal gy mae 


delegate elections from Ford Local 600 reflected the. 
Reuther's, betrayal of the 


re ions Thesediaie auitaiwin were elected. 


‘Reuther. H Loc 
-Soven legates are 100 peor again’ the Reuter 


elected one Reutherite ard three-anti-Reuther dele--| 
gates. Filet Ghop retutaleiis, Lous) a87\shewed wens 


‘ 


’ Vic Reuther and Ford’s speedup artist, Breech, were both ap- 
pointed on the Anglo-American Productivity Commission to stretch 
the muscles of the British workers. The net result has been the 
sharp contrast betewen the expanding prosperity in the Soviet 
Union and the nations of new democracy and an unfolding devas- 
economic depression in the U. S., Britain and in the other 
— all Plan satellite nations. 
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THE FORD and Bendix strikes against speedup were the first 
major challenges of American labor to the auto barons’ depression 
program. How did Reuther handle these struggles? He first did 
e could to prevent these strikes from happening.. He offered 
to accept verbal gesture settlements from management on _ the 
speedup issue. When he could not succeed in stifling the workers’ 
fighting spirit, he made a number of “left sounding” speeches on 
these strikes. Then he proceeded to authorize the release of dies 


from Bendix to help break that strike and followed it up with his ° 


phony arbitration settlement of the Ford strike. 

The fact that 227,000 GM workers can be cut up to eight cents 
an hour, plagues the UAW bargaining in Ford, Chrysler and in all 
auto plants. The UAW convention must break through . this 
Reuther-created wage-cutting freeze in General Motors, if wage 
increases, company-paid-for pensions and the elimination “of speed- 
up company security contract clauses are to be won this year. 

BEFORE PHIL MURRAY capitulated to the Wall Street gang, 
he spoke up against CIO purges and witch-hunts. Now he joins 
Walter Reuther in playing the bosses’.-game of: red-baiting. 


_ And this red-baiting blast serves.as.a smokescreen to cover up | 
the Seetoy Rewther betrayals of the economic demands of the. 
"wo 


class. 
y should the monopolists even offer Murray and Reuther 
a tin dime in the wage and contract bargaining as long as they are 


undermining their own bargaining strength with red-baiting and the 
stifimg of union democracy? 4 . 

Yes, the 12th UAW convention faces two roads in meeting 
economic depression. One is the Reuther road of betrayal. The 
other road requires the isolation and defeat of .Reuther if the 
1,000,000 UAW members are to succeed in making the trusts pay 
for the. depression. 


‘ © 


s e | tions in the Rouge plant are doing 
-< ,2 rushing business as speedup is 
| increased 20 percent since the 24 
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DEARBORN. — First Aid sta- 


‘day strike of 61,000 Ford workers. 
Injured limbs, ruptures, bloody 
‘gashes are now common cases in 
the first aid, as men and women 
report in for medical attention. 


on the side panel loading dock, 
Department 68, Press Steel Buil- 
ding, is this week suffering from a 
severe rupture because speedup on 
his job forced kim to strain and 
reach beyond his strength and ca- 


.} pacity. 


Massey loads left side panels 
into box-cars and, with another 
worker, has to lift the 135 pound 
panels up onto a dock about five 
feet off the floor of the box-cars. 
ac right hand panels go on the 

oor. 
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el and another crew ‘takes care 
of the right side panel. 

The company sent to amiga fe 
job a- hot shot foreman fro ° 
- Rolling Mill .and_ this ‘ character, 
regardless of what happens to the 
life and limbs of workers, pushes 


.-for more production and _ cuts 


| Melvin Massey, Negro worker 


down the manpower. 

This brutal,.“to hell with the 
worker” attitude resulted in Mase 
sey one day last week feeling sick, 
Not knowing what was the matter, 
he went to First Aid and there was 
told. he had a rupture. -He has 


-been moved to a job loading light | 


“swollen. rupture he still 
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MELVIN MASSEY 


Before the strike two crews panel: in the box car. Siow one]dent Walter Reuther's 
worked on packing away al crew takes care of the left side'over speedup. 


parts. Meanwhile, with a ae 
work, while the union fights to see 
that he gets an operation and ade- 
quate compensation. ) 

This is : another example of the 
socalled “human engineering of 
Henry Ford II, and UAW presi- 
“victory” 


— 
—— 


they get. 

This was said despite the knowl- 
edge that john S. Bugas, Ford vice 
president, has already told Ford 


union negotiators that the company 
will grant no wage increase, no 
pensions paid for by the comp4&ny 
and that the union should take a 
long look at the present economic 
picture, meaning Ford will pro- 
pose wagecuts or gomg over to 
piecework production. — 
Speculation that “we will be. laid 
off” because John L. Lewis will no 
doubt be out on strike with his 
miners, and that U. S. Steel will 
set a pattern were some of the 
other excuses thrown at the dele- 
gates to convince them no action 
to enter wage talks with Chrysler 
Corporation should be asked for| 


now. 


As: a. tesult the conference, 


DETROIT. First returns on UAW convention | 


g dissatisfaction of the auto workers . with | 
ke against speedup. — 


Packard Local 190 has. 12 orga? all. anti- | dele 


AS4 das 


Stlte totaal: aaiowds GM Forge Local 262 


Midland Steel 410 has two Reu- 
Local 735, 


In the 


The Lincoln Local 


to}M 


Reuther-Matthews Sit on - 
Chrysler UAW Demands 


DETROIT.—UAW-CIO top brass—Walter Reuther, president, 
Chrysler union director—told 100 delegates representing 78 ,000 Chrysler workers that Ford | 
should carry the ball this year in economic.demands and that “we should wait for what 


and Norm Matthews. 


© 
‘mostly handpicked, limply passed 


a motion to leave everything in the 
hands of Matthews and Reuther 
to decide: whén to talk with the 
company and about what. ~~ 
Even’ the handpicked delegates 
were jarred out of their seats when 
Nate Weinberg, Research Director 
of the xmion and former employee | 
of David Dubinsky, ILGWU, re- 
vealed .a new high in class collab- 
oration tactics, by the ———— 


Union. : 

‘Weinberg announced “that the 
Reuther leadership had brought} 
stock in 60 companies, including 


Chrysler i in order to be -able: to at- 


tend Board of Dikesters Meeting 
and -know what the companies 
strategy is.” , 

Weinberg added as a footnote 
that at one. Board of Directors 
meeting of Chrysler he attended 
he discovered that the corporation 
could pay a 63c an hour wage in- 
crease to its workers and still make 
eight percent eo on its: anvestr 
ment. e ‘s 
Reuther sailins a aleshek: an 
hour, the main theme being that 


‘this is hte year to fight. awa 
that the conference voted to 


' Ford lead off in 1949.” — 


In. Vain for 


‘DETROIT. _ Clifton Johnson, 
Ford ‘Negro ‘worker, 1 
a father, out of work since Feb. 7, 
ne | 1949, who worked before that for 
12 months for,the Ford Motor Co. 
Highland Park plant, stood for 
five days last week at that plant’s 
hiring ‘office. and saw several hun- 
dred white workers hired while. he 
was assed up. - 

- of these workers had no 
siinlinity never worked in: Hi 
and Park Ford plant before, 
still the: company, in line with | ; 
whole: Jimcrow. policy being prac- 
by many auto plants, refuses 
to hire Negroes. 

Johnson went to the local union 
and talked to his presiden ont, AI Mu- 
silli, who admitted that com- 
pany was refusing to hire Negroes. 

Musilli then sént Johnson to see 
Art Valenti, president of Ford 


Lincoln plant, Valenti wrote John- 


son a note to..a Mr, 


465 Wrews 


union @utonomiy.: bus 


‘plant personnel ‘aying,”- 


Negro Worker Hunts 


Any Job — 


ner, Clifton Johnson has one and: . 


and | half years seniority at the: H.P 


Plant—he .should _ be consideret 


‘over’ new empleyes.”- 


Johnson took the note, eoristedis 
at the hiring office und stood there. 

with a white youth who had never 
-worked in an auto plant before. —. | 


| The white worker was hired and, 


| Johnson was told there was no jjob : 
for him. Yet Lincoln plant employ- 
-|ment office in the last week has 
t hired several hundred workers. At 
Ford's Rouge. plant, hundreds are 
being hired daily but the company 
is faithfully hewing to what has 
become standard’ policy all over - 
the city. and -state—that a definite 
ie yee of hiring, prevails 
in many places no Negroes. are 
bay wh Foe fi plant of Chyler, 
ymou - 
militant action by former. 
ike 


company hiring additional Ne 


Mae 


Frank Danowski result 
grade? steel (ii de 
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fo Prosecute p 
Killers of Negro 


- CLEVELAND, O.—Demands that Mayor Thomas A.| 


{mercial newspaper. 


OHIO SCE 
| The Editor Who-Deserved 
His College Deg 
By Elmer O, Fehlhaber § 
The season ef tage ing out hon- 
orary degrees by Ohio colleges has 
just passed anid. it is a matter of 


i * * 
; : 
. 


; ag! that one of these higher 


ies. of education did not honor 
the editor of the Cleveland Press, 
Louis Seltzer, as an object of their 
affection... - | 
We have a number of degrees 
in mind. . opts 
“Doctor of the Maudlin Mind,” 
“Batchelor of the Divine Right of 
the Rich”—these are two that 
would fit the occasion. | , 
Seltzer has a “gift” that fits 
neatly into the columns of a com- 
He can pour 
out an unlimited amount of gush 
over an individual and at the same 
tine neatly gloss over the eco- 
nomic or social conditions that are 
at the root of a person's difficulties. 
| The Scripps-Howard editor has 


“Se 


}a fondness-for “disemployment” in- 


;Stead of unemployment as if this 
' trickery 


deceives the jobless who 


~tean be found sleeping on the mall 


“They say nothing is too good for the working man—and that’s | 


a war memoria 
what he usually ends up with in Ohio.” - a 


aii 
a 


observe the trial and to present 
Gus Hall, one of the imprisoned 
trio and. chairman. of the Ohio 
Communist Party, with four new 
automobile tires. 


J. Herman Brown, chairman of 
the Akron Civil Rights Congress, 
announced . that. the tires were 
being presented “so when Hall is 
free he may ride on free tires back 
home to his wife and family.” 


From Youngstown, 1,000 steel- 
worker signatures are being col- 
‘|lected, and Cleveland members of 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers are circulating 
an open letter to Medina assert- 
ing that “the defendants were en- 
tirely right in refusing to become 
stoolpigeons.” : 

“By their refusal,” the UE peti- 
tion continued, “they have .done a 
valuable service to organized la- 
‘bor, which is only too well aware 
of the evils of stoolpigeons and 
blacklists.” | 

The Akron petition was initiated 
by the Civil Rights Congress. It 
declared: 

“We .people of Akron, and espe- 
cially the ruhber workers, are well 
acquainted with the despicable 
‘role of stoolpigeons in attempting 
}to prevent and break our union. 

“It is° for these reasons we 
strongly protest your revengeful 
jailing of the three defendants and 
insist upon their immediate _re- 
lease. What is more—it is -our 
opinion that this farcical trial 
should be ended.” 


bullets into Negroes, on trial are being raised by the Youth 
Burke place “trigger happy” police, who have been pumping 
of oung Negro, Earl Robert® see"? : 
Tiiiesay, 18, pal a “police pany of two other é youngsters on 
and in the distribution of leaflets.| Kennedy, who had been out ot 
Two policemen put slugs from}School for some ‘time, never was 
si im i _| Some months ago a Negro was 
ee Pe | cot and: billed by police for the 
Nothing Done The Kennedy case is the fourth 
since that time. 
_ CLEVELAND, O.—One of the!) ,; whitewashed the latest killing 
most brazen hoaxes on the Negro with a ve rdict of “-astifiable.” 
re in a report to Mayor Burke "ts 
by the Cleveland Committee ‘on se age Wenge lage Sha 
This is the Chamber of Com- Berke. 
merce “voluntary” set-up that was 
tute for a municipal FEPC bill. 
The committee did not list a 
for any other member of a minority 
group. 
the committee are guilty them- 
selves of discriminatory practices. 
been “real and far-reaching” prog- 
ress. 
mitted, the report said “results can- 
not be measured statistically in the 
on a centuries-old-problem is sig- 
nificant progress.” 
that “a real indication of progress 
is.the amount of constructive inter- 
There has been lavish advertis- 
ing on busses that run throu 
lic to back “fair play.” 
But there have been no ads hold- 


Section of the Communist Party of Cleveland. The shooting 
lynching” at street demonstrations Scovill Ave. 
revolvers ‘in Kennedy's stomach able to find a job. 
“crime” of jay-walking. 

On Negro Jobs The county BE ap angie office 
people of Cleveland was offered ‘In addition to the meetings and 
Employment Practices. culated to be mailed to Mayor 
accepted by the mayor as a substi- 
sngle job secured for a Negro or 

A number of the members of 

The report said that there had 
- Because no figures could be sub- 
short period” and “any progress 

One of the lame conclusions was 
est shown in the program.” 
Negro areas calling upon the i 
ing out job openings. 


Refuse to Comply 
With Book Purge 

_ DAYTON, O.—Heads of Wilber- 
force University and Antioch col- 
lege near here have, “tabled” the 
request by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for text! 
books. 

_ Dr. Charles L. Hill of Wilber- 
force, one of the leading Negro 
educational institutions of the na- 
tion, branded -the request “a very 
vicious trend toward regimentation 
of free and liberal education.” 


Clubs For Jobless 

CLEVELAND, O.—Terming the 

- unemployed who sleep in the parks 

‘Dums,” Mayor Thomas A. Burke 

announced a get-tough police pol- 

icy of using billy clubs on the 
homeless. 


was on ts way to New York to®— 


Medina Rapped by Ste 
Rubber, UE Workers 


AKRON, O.—Signatures of .1,000 rubber workers, including many officers of local 
unions, have been delivered to Judge Harold Medina protesting the jailing of three of the 
defendants-in the trial of the national Communist leaders. At the same time’a delegation 


el, 


Scab Mayor Asks 


For Loyalty Oaths 


COLUMBUS, O.—Mayor James 
A. Rhodes, who achieved infamy 
with scab promotion in the Zinc 
Oxide strike, has demanded “nen- 
Communist loyalty oaths” from all 
municipal employes. 

Another anti-union mayor, Louis 
Lohrey of Dayton, who called for 
the National Guard in the Univis. 
strike, thought hed wait for “some 
indication of disloyalty.” 

-Lohrey is a former General Mo- 
tors official. 


UE Jobless Demand 
Action in Capitol 


-CHICAGO.—A UE unemployed 
delegation from Chicago visited 
Administration leaders, Congress- 
men and Senators in Washington 


on June 21 and June 22 to push 


for legislative and government ac- 
tion to help the unemployed. 


A survey undertaken by UE 
q District No. 1 revealed that today 


at least 130,000 workers are unem- 
ployed in Chicago, as compared 
with 85,000 a year ago. 


Swasey Strike 
Endangered 


CLEVELAND, O.—Rank and 
file Warner & Swasey strikers have 
become deeply concerned over the 
passive attitude taken by the lead- 
ership of the Machnists Union 
over the back to work movement 
at the plant. | 


The union leadership has taken 
the position that it will not violate 
the injunction limiting pickets nor 
has any call been issued for united 
support to halt scabs in the 23- 
week old strike. 

Large detachments of police 
have been standing guard for the 
scabs who have become encour- 
aged by the hands off attitude on 
the part ofthe union officials. 


WOodbine 7283 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 
9701 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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PETE CAPKO 


CEMENT .WORK 
Rebuild Drives - Sidewalks 
Cement ‘Block and Brick Garages 


1371 East 47th Street, Cleveland | 


LORAIN HEIGHTS 
HARDWARE 


Refrigerators - Stoves 
Washing Machines 


| OR 3039 
11410 LORAIN AVENUE 
Cleveland, Ohio — 


where Seltzer promised to build 
t with the public's 
money. 

How to ingratiate himself with 
the rich while carrying on ‘the pre- 
tense of having concern with the 
average man—this is the shabby 
jugging act by the editor of the 
Press. a < | 

So enchanted has Seltzer be- 
come with his project that he has 
loaded the columns with such an 


famount of. trash that it is impos- 


sible to learn from the pages what 
is going on both internationally 


{and nationally. The Press has been 


converted into a metropolitan edi- 
tion of the boiler plate rural 
weekly. : 


Seltzer even withholds from the 
public the complete list of large 
salaries issued by the Treasury de- 
partment. . 


_ “Interesting as the list is, we 
don’t think it gives a fair picture,” 
the Press commented in explaining 
its censorship of the news. 

This hypocritical pitch is in Ine 
with Seltzer’s usual guff. : 

Actually, in. these days of “dis- 
employment” some unions, or per- 
haps those awful Reds, might point 
out these big: salaries to those who 
sleep on Seltzer’s mall. 


Or take another sample from 
the editorial page of the same day. 
The Press calls upon Clevelanders 
to donate their money (not Seltz- 
ers) to the United Negro College 
Fund, Inc. — <a 

But how..many Negro college 
graduates can find employment on 
the Cleveland Press? _ 

We hard heard that one Negro 
had been hired in-the past by the 
Press in the editorial department, 
but he is either kept well hidden 
or is no longer ‘there. 

The college heads clearly de- 
serve a rebuke. With such char- 
acters as John W. Bricker, Herbert 
Hoover and Frederick Crawford 
infesting the schools in June, little 


Louie should have been invited - 
to play his role. 


BUCKEYE JOE—Loyalty Oaths — 
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MUST SIGN —— ] Frqtday - 
OATH FOR TH sans 
SIGN LOYAL 


“ 


‘PLEDGE TO 


Pe oe | MAKE PROFITS FROM] 
MY ‘LABOR TO KEEP MY 


STANDARD OF LIVING DOWN 
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BUT THATS WHAT THEY 
REALLY MEAN, ISN'T IT! 
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How Laborers’ Union 


Chiefs Help 
Uphold Job 


By Gunnar Leander 


Bosses 
Jimcrow 


~ CHICAGO.—A few words written on a piece 
of paper fished out of a union office wastebasket 
last week tell the big and ugly story of Jimcrow in 
the heart of Chicago s building industry. __ __ _- 


The words—“2 white men—® 


7411 aiepins Rd., Forest Pav- 
~ bare the story of 
o usion between AFL Hod 
Carriers Union business 
agents and bosses at the ex- 
pense of the unions Negro 


membership. 

“It pays off two ways,” Sam D. 
Hall of 702 E. 43rd St., told us. 
“Business agents get lots of new 
initiation fees—and bosses _ get 
ideas about breaking down union 
conditions—and union wages.” 

| * 

HALL is a 36-year old construc- 
tion worker who joined Local 269 
of the Hod Carriers Union in 1944. 

It seemed strange to him then, 


| he said, that this union, of whose 


6,000 members in Chicago “at 
half” are Negroes, should not 
have one Negro representative on 
Jocal executive board or in theft 
union’s district council! 
‘The full meaning of this fact be- 
clear to him and his fellow 
egro unionists early this year, 
When Negro laborers began being 
with white workers, many 
them non-union. The climax 
ime a few weeks ago, when some 
of them found themselves out 
work, and saw contractors hir- 
@ non-union crews instead. 
described how it was done. 
congpes in .their union 
ct to through the 
hall, Badan. | calling in for 
- Non-union workers were 


fete fon ee or from} « 


students on vacation.” 


‘What did the union do about 


told us. “Business agents came 
around, collected weekly payments 
on the $47.50 initiation fee from 
the new men, and went their way. 
No protest against discrimination. 


No protection of union members 
kicked out of work.” 


“There’s worse than that to tell,” 
he went on. Contractors, encourag- 
ed by the union’s indifference, be- 
came brazen. “Now they call the 
hall at 814 W. Harrison St., where 
hundreds of us hang out, waiting 
for a job. They tell the clerk: “Send 
us white men. The clerk doesn’t 


- 
“ ” 
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—— See Page 3 — 


call out the jobs. For every 100 


Negroes, there are five white men 
waiting to be sent out. He. calls in 
the white men, gives them the 
work slips. We just keep hanging 
around, waiting.” 


Hall and others decided they 
couldn’t take it lying down. They 
4went to Anthony D'Andrea, presi- 
dent of the union’s district council. 
D'Andrea offewed sympathy, but 
no help. He said the union “could 
not help it if bosses discriminate.” 


* 


THE angered men took matters 
into their own hands. They pooled 
money for gas, and toured the city 
in carloads, checking personnel on 
the jobs. They found job after job 
manned with all-white crews, or 
crews with many non-union men. 

The biggest scandal uncovered 
by Hall and his cruising checkers 


was the all-white gang of workers 
at a grain 

on Elizabeth St.” Scores of new 
es era were being hired, Jimcrow 
style. The unemployed Negro 
union members. went back to the 


‘1¢(Oontinued on Page 1-A) - 


elevator constsuction job » 


Gilbert Green (right) i is ; handcuffed to Henry Winston, organizational secretary of the 
Communist Party, and taken from Foley Square courthouse in New York after Judge 
Harold R. Medina sent him to jail. —The Worker Phote by Petes 


THEY WON A 
TWO-THIRDS 
CUT IN RENT 


Story on Page 2-A 
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By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO.—In his ‘second major iidiaieadondk: test— 


in the fight over Taft-Hartley repeal—Sen. Paul. H. Douglas 
of Illinois has again surrendered to reaction. This conclusion 


ot 


~% 


SEN. DOUGLAS 


Union Chiefs 
Uphold Jimcrow 


esoeae from Page 1) © 
union hall and demanded to be 


sent out. . 

“On that one job, we went out,” 
. Hall proudly told us. “The next two 
' days over 125 Negro laborers were 
sent out from headquarters.” 

“GET it straight,” he declared. 
“This is no fight between white 
and. Negro union men. White la- 
borers want the union rules kept 
up,. too. They know what hurts 
one group of members today can 
be used against others tomorrow— 
if there's a depression, and men 
can be: hired off the street alto- 
gether. That would be. the end of 
union conditions for everybody.” 

Sam Hall is a veteran unionist. 


A miner for 15 years before he| 


came North, he “helped. organize 
the. United Mine Workers in Ken- 
tucky.and West Virginia.” He says 
that unions are “the most impor- 
tant thing a worker can have.” By 
exposing and fighting Jimcrow in 
the Hod Carriers Union, says, 
he is “fighting to save the union 
for white and Negro alike.” 


THERE’S a special sideligh - 
the story ot these Jimcrowed 
members. 


A tivich-publicized “AFL. Con- 
ference to Combat Intolerance”. 
took place in Chicago April 30 of 
this year, at the Hotel eon 
The man. who delivered the report 
to that meeting on “How We 
Meet Discrimination Within Our 
Unions”. was—you guessed it—An- 
thony D’Andrea! 

On page one. in this paper ap- 
pears a_ photostatic copy of that 

iece of paper found in a waste-) 

asket. It’s a job order taken over 
the phone by one of Mr. D’An- 
dreas clerks. 
a memo pad headed, “Notes from: 
AFL Conference to Combat In- 
wate acl 
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t sagyelioer 
z other au audiences, he spoke in terms 


And it's written. on | 


was being drawn this week even 


by mapy’in the labor movement 
here who gambléd on Douglas. last| @ 
November and found _ seven 


jmonths later that they had lost. 


Douglas was billed in the ’48 
election campaign as the _ St. 
‘George who would slay the T-H 
dragon. He has now emerged as 
the sponsor of a series of amend- 


-}ments which have been labelled 


“completely acceptable” by the 


* | 
SEN. Robert A. Taft himself 


declared last week that he would 


vote for these amendments be- 
cause they “kept the spirit” of the’ 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

_ Significant is the fact that Doug- 
las not only.fathered these amend- 
ments, but also organized the bi- 

isan group - which. brought 

m to the floor of the Senate and 
{hammered them through. 

Douglas is personally pressing 

for the amendment which would 

retain the vicious Taft - ‘Hartley 


“non-Communist” affidavits. 
* 


THE Douglas betrayal of labor 
comes after his first’ major appear- 
ance in Senate debate two months 
ago when he delivered a shocking 
blow against the Negro people. 

Douglas told the Senate: 
are not proposing to abolish ség- 
regation in the South. We are. 
not proposing to abolish it in hous-| 
ing, or in the federal aid for edu-} 
cation bill. We are, not proposing 
to abolish it in the schools.” 

_ This act of surrender to the 
Dixiecrats brought ‘a swift and 
sharp reaction from progressives 
and from many: erstwhile Douglas 
supporters, especially among the 


Negro people. 


DOUGLAS, sensing the. stag-| ' 
gering: political cost of that speech, 
announced later that he would ap- 
pear before Negro groups to “ex- 
plain” ‘his ‘endorsement of ‘Segre- 


The: Pittsburgh Courier an- 
swered ‘that last week in a scorch- 
ing editorial which 
Douglas “a phony grees a pro- 
fessional litician, — 
L. | peddler » ik bunk end hoku : 

The’ Courier declared that ‘the 
Negro people — Should" give him 
top-heavy school teacher’ who| 
would: gain power in ., Washington 
~and at our — 

HIS maneuvers in the Senate 
this: week’ to preserve the :Taft- 
iHartley slave labor act were es- 
pecially “embarrassing “to thosé’ 
who’ had challenged the wisdom 
of the Progressive Party in run- 


ing a ate against Douglas 
Nast’ Nebedibiar 


Some took the 
jtion: that althou 
admittedly a-reactionary on foreign 
policy, he’ was a “liberal” on dom- 
estic policy: 

‘However, it was ‘clear . te many 


radoxical posi- 


| even then that Douglas’ ‘previous| 
record and his statements had 


foreshadowed the betrayals which 
-fhave so far marked his career as 
Snel Senator. Sal 


soo heen audi.| 
ia ‘would fight 
of > Taft-Hartley. To 


worst anti-labor forces in Congress. |’ 


“Wel 


gation.“ - | 


labelled | 


ithe horse laugh” as “an ainbitious! 


Douglas was}* 


~~ ‘ployers should = 
pai gn,} acquaint 


ee 


By Mickie Berkowitz 


today.” 


first check yet.” 


3725 Cottage Grove. 
come.” 


so let me go,” he said. 


CHICAGO.—Dismal and damp, the barnlike 
office of the Unemployment Compensation - 
U. S. Employment Servite at 862 E. 63 St., 
daily made even more oppressive by the long ales 
of unemployed workers as they wait to register, 
wait to be interviewed, wait to be told, “Nothing 


Talk to the unemployed workers standing in 
line as long as three hours, youll get the same 
discouraged story from all of them. | 

“They cut production and laid off 15 of us in 
one day,” said McCoy Hill, of 642 E. 67th St.- 
“They said they couldn’t meet the payroll. 
been here three times but I haven't gotten my 
Hill worked for a year as a slitter 
at the Delta Paper Co., 333 W. 24th Place. 

- “Tve got a family | of six to support on the $20 — 
a week they give me, ” declared Melvin. Crawford, 
“I don’t know -how we'll 

make out—that doesn't even pay the rent. 
just say they have no jobs open every time. I 

Crawford was formerl yemployed at the | 
Chicago Concrete Breaking Co., 7737 S. Chicago. 
“They told me they were cuttin g production, 


Day after day and week after week the lines 
lengthen, beginning as early as nt in the morn- 


“ILLINOIS 


a THIS is a odige ae the huge crowd that fills and abe the big Pe Ballroom at the South 
Parkway and 47th.which is now an pee meet Bicol office. | 


‘Nothing Today’ Is Refiain 
At U.S. Employment Office 


ing without’a letup all day. 


remarked. 


they’re too old. 
over 40. 


get thrown out 


after —— 
pregnant an 
week.” 

“Me, too,” 


Rhodes. 


Ive 


me, 


They 


me.” 


rents, no let up in food 
flock: to the crowded o 
hopeful—“Maybé today... .. 


don’t have anything for me yet: 
I know a lot of people can't get jobs because 


And so it goes in Chicago. | 
_ backed into a corner, faced with no jobs; higher 
: a: And daily they -- : 


“I've been coming here since I was laid off 
from the Pullman Co (110th St. and Cottage. 
Grove),’ Harold Cummings, of 942 E. 67th St, : 

“Every time I come they tell me the 


It’s pretty bad. 


Most places wont hire anyone 


“I don’t know what it all means, but they laid 
me off because I do piece-work and we always 


ad 


first.” 


“I’m a vet and I just got owt of Hines Hospital 
too hard at my Jast 
we just cant get 


ob. My: wife's 


asserted Lily Wilkins of 6130 


“I was laid off at the Campbell Soup 
factory in Nevember because I was sick, and when 
I went back two weeks later they wouldn't take 
I’ve only had one check from this place so 
— far, _but the worst is they den't have any job for 


Workers are being | 


ces worried and yet. 


By Gunnar Leander , 


the Decatur (Il].) Herald-Review | 
of June 22, 1947; he spoke of the 
“good features of the bill.” 

He stated his conclusion that 
the vicious T-H measure “em- 
bodies features which have won 
wide popular support.” 

* é 

‘DOUGLAS long: ago ' revealed 
that. he—like the employers and 


‘{the authors of Taft-Hartley—favors 


disarming ‘labor and depriving la- 
‘bor of its most basic defense, the 
‘strike weapon. 

+ In an article in the April, 1947, 
U. of C. Law Review, Douglas! 
wrote that a strike.is no more jus- 


lway of rendering individual jus- 
tice in feudal. times.” ~ 

One of the Douglas-supported 
amendments. to; the Taft-Hartley |! 
law would restore the employers’ |JUst 
powers to “influence” the_workers 
on union matters. 


* 


IN THE same U. of C. Law 
Review article, he stated: “I be- 
lieve it is only proper that the em- 
have the right to 
the workers with their 
own erences and the reason 
why believe as they-do. Ij 
believe they (the employers), _ 
well as the national. unions ‘sh 
have that right.in connection: with] . 


tified “than was trial by combat aj 


7 sideeblys the co 


ia Cat 


are enforced through threats and 
‘raw-hiding by the foreman, 
through disciplinary layoffs. - 

In addition to the fatigue and 
the concentration-camp  atmos- 
phere in the plant, many “Cat” 
workers have already “worked 
themselves out of jobs” and -are 
being. numbered among the thou- 
sands: of usiemployed workers in 
the Peoria area. 
| * 


MANY WORKERS: who have 
}for many years supplemented their 


wages with part-time farming 
have found that the strain of work: 
ing in the Caterpillar plant is more 
than they. can take. 

A “Cat” employe who ens in 
nearby Pekin told The Worker: 


} 7 used to be able te come home 


at night and bowl a line or weed 
my Oe able patch—but now I 
just pile into bed after supper.” : 
In spite of the fact that_Cater- 
pillar has expanded the plant con- 
ny is —e 
toward more uction with 
smaller and nails labor . force. 
In this way. hope.to continue 
the profit of '$9, 956,912 in 
194 and: 418, bh 81 in 1948. 


AK WORKER in the KK building 
at “Cat”: idekétied: what hax: bear 
ne the Starting Motor 


Tees. was. oxiginally timed 


Speedup Takes Heavy Toll 
In Big Peor 


Plant ~ 


. 4 


schedules©— 


a day. Actual production condi- 


pal on $20.a | 


PEORIA, {1L—Whi p-craeking satedun in the big Caterpillar Tractor id here ws 


taking its toll of fatigue, industrial “accidents,” physical breakdowns. and ‘layoffs: ' 
Workers in the plant tell of new production schedules which-have revved up the © 
© working tempo. These 


tions ' subsequently brought this - 


figure to 73 a day. 

Recently the line was speeded 
up by 25 percent, with no increase 
in the number of workers. _ . 

“The boys raised hell,” ‘the 
worker said, “and told the steward 


to get it- slowed up or turn ‘his’ 


badge in. .We finally gof the fore+ - - 
man to slow it down to 80 motors _ 


a day.” 

* oe 
_ OTHERS TOLD similar stories 
about the Big Engine Lint’ as well 


as in: other butillanes where the :~ 
up to get «:; 


company speeded thin 
“all the traffic would 


creased production. 


>? 


|. The recent issue of the UAW. 


ar in: in- . 


Local 794 shop paper, The An- 


nouncer, made 


comunent: “Your union con 


this arenes. ) 


with the Caterpillar Tractor Co. : 


—_ not call for 100 or 150 per- 
a t production, but eight hours 
wo 


However, the workers wére dis- 


*| appointed over the fact that the ~ 


recent union elections of delegates . 


to the UAW Convention failed to” 


point up the most bitter 
ee ee 
f 
WE HAD a — of different. 
didaies and and they 
speeches and put out a Jot of 


tee one worker remarked, 


made, a i 


saae 


- 
imétors*. 3 


«Raters CARL iauascH:) | in. an. article. on. Taft-Harileyinithe choice: jq:bargaining: unit...) the “experts” penquaninyn OF nakgats (Continued « a Fem i 
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ILLINOIS’ 
~ Blast Gunmen 
Raiders in 


Zinc Strike — Hit Hike Move * 


iB area south and east of 3lst 


CHICAGO.—Leaders of nu 
merous CIQ unions here this 


week angrily denounced the! 


shooting ot two Mine, Mill & 
Smelter strikers at Fairmount City, 
Illinois as _the product of raiding 
policies officially legalized by Na- 
tional CIO leaders. 

William Smith, vice-president, 
Farm Equipment Workers, 
charged that “this is more blood- 
- shed created by the suicidal policy, 
dictated by members of the CIO 
Executive Board.” 

.The two strikers, Joseph Pe- 
trowski and Epemianio Rodriguez, 
were victims of gunfire by raiders 
from the CIO Progressive Metal 
Workers aageer’ division of John 


- RODRIGUEZ was reported to 
be “in very bad shape.” Physicians 
at St. Mary's Hospital in East St. 
Louis removed a kidney early this 
week «and hesitated to make>state- 
ments except that they “were go- 
ing to try to save him.” 

Their assailant, Palmer Ryan, 
who emptied a pistol at point- 
blank range into a crowd of 
strikers and their wives Friday 
night, was charged in a warrant 
issued by a local magistrate with 
assault to commit murder. 

Similar warrants: were also 
signed citing the Verdu brothers, 
Angelo and Joe, leaders of the raid 
against the striking Mine-Mill lo- 
cal; Williazn R. Mites, president of 
the East St. Louis CIO Council; 
and Early Adams. 

In Smith’s ‘statement, the Farm 
Equipment Union leader declared: 

“We call again on all CIO af- 
filiates to demand a change in 
these suicidal policies before this 
union-busting cancer kills the 
whole CIO.” | a 
Ernest DeMaio, District Presi- 
dent, United Electrical Workers 
declared, “In 1914 the Rockefel- 
Jer interests tried to drop in blood 
the Western Federation of Miners, 
forerunner .of the present Mine, 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Union, 
through the massacre at Ludlow, 


Colo. 
“Apparently, what the Rockefel- 


lers failed to do in 1914, Phillip 
Murray and his boys are trying to 


wo . 
as 4 
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JUBILANT TENANTS at 2733 S. 
awarding them a two-thirds rent reduction. 


Michigan Ave., exami 


In the front row, from left to right, are four members 
of the Tenants’ Council executive committee—Annie Mae Crump, Alberta Nicholson, Mamie Davis and 
Helen Kaiser. In the rear, left to right, are Jack Nicholson, Jennie Barnes, Willa Jones, V. Hall, Carl 
Slaughter, Susie Foster, Lucille Packer, Beatrice Dillard, Georgia Cloyd and Evelyn Henderson. 


At City Hall 


CHICAGO. — A mass rally 
of tenants. at the City Hall on - 


ee} | Saturday, July 9;-11:30 a.m. . 


ry from the Rent Director's office 


By Ann Prosten 


CHICAGO.—How does it feel 
to have your rent cut by two- 


thirds? 

We got the answer first-hand 
from 17 tenants at 2733 S. Mich- 
igan Ave. when they held their 
victory meeting to celebrate an 
event unusual in Chicago these 
days. A ruling by the Area Rent 
Director had put a $6 ceiling on 
rooms. which had netted the land- 


lord from $22,50 to $15.50 per 


week for the past year. 


“Now we.can get something be- 
sides rent receipts for our weekly 


do in 1949.” 


pay checks,” said Willa Jones, sec- 
retary of the tenants’ organization 


Rents Cut? S. Side 


Council Shows How 


in the building. 

Several months earlier the ten- 
ants had sought the aid of the 
Progressive Partys South Side 


|Tenants Action Council, at 306 E. 


43 St. Their complaints were 
many. They were burdened with 
exorbitant rents, and living in 
constant dread of fires in the 25- 
unit building originally built to 
house one family. 

The plumbing was bad. Elec- 
trical wiring was rotted, and ex- 
posed. There were  beaverboard. 
partitions that would blaze at the 
touch of a spark;and only one 
exit in case of fire. 

The Tenants Council won ac- 
tion by the city forcing the land- 


Plan Suit 
CHICAGO.—A federal lawsuit 
to block the mass eviction of South 
Side residents to make room for 
the Jimcrow “Project: 1” will be 
filed within the next few weeks. 
This was learned from attornev. 


Loring B. Moore, who said he — 


was acting on behalf of small 
homeowners and tenants in the 


South Parkway. | | 
At the same time, it was report- 
ed that the city’s Land Clearance 
Cemmission was moving this week 
toward the signing of a contract 
with the New York Life Insurance 


Co., which is supposed to acquire > 


the largest portion of the “Project 
1” area. 


Aware of the widespread protest _ 


against the building of the Jim- 
crow project, John McKinlay, 
chairman of the commission,’ was 
highly secretive about when the 
contract would be signed. 


vice-president of N. Y. Life | 


Attorney More said his suit was 
aimed at ing “the displace- 
- gent of residents in the lower in- 


g any provision for other 
7 ic ? Fir Peacnigtey. * 4 


and . 


to Stop ‘Project 1 


: 


South Parkway 


Groveland 
Park 


J 


AREA OUTLINED on this 


oo 


map is the site for the planned 


jimcrow “Project 1,” brainchild of the New York Life Insuranee . 


C' single family 


Mes 


apartment units; 
homes \to be built by: other insurance companies SH of 


Under the plan the area marked 


B shopping and garage facilities, i 
Ve 


|Rent Director Norman. Shogren, 


tand reducin 


|victory was held in the room of 


lord to rewire the building, build 
additional fire exits, replace beav- 
erboard with plaster. . 


The rent fight was _ tougher, 
Victor Ludwig, Tenants Council 
leader, explained. The landlord, 
shielded by loose rent control pro- 
visions, proceeded to “convert” 
the old one-family residence. 


With the help of beaverboard, 
he made 25 kitchenette apart- 
ments, with eight families in the 
basement. sharing one toilet, and 
‘17 other families on the three 
floors above sharing two bath- 
rooms. The “conversion” consisted 
of -washbowls installed in every 
room, a bed or two, and a chest 


of drawers. 

Free to set his own reiits, the 
landiord put price tags of $22.50 
to $18.50 weekly on the’ rooms. 

Ludwig. related how the land- 
lord granted: rent reductions of $1 
or $2 per week voluntarily when 
he learned that his tenants were 
organizing. “That convinced us,” 
he said, “that we could win a big- 
ger cut from the Rent Office.”. 

After weeks of delegations to 


the order. was issued June 12 plac- 
ing the building under “controls” 
the rents. 

“This-. ruling,” Ludwig _ said, 
“gives new hope to. thousands of 
Chicagoans, and particularly the 
Negro people.on the South Side, 
who are victims of ‘decontrolled’ 
rent gouging by landlords profi- 
teering on the housing shortage.” 

The meeting celebrating the 


Lester Davis, worker at Swift & 
Co., whose rent had been cut by 


week. Davis, his wife and two 
children. all share the one room. 
Packed with some 40 people, ‘the 
meeting, unlike the usual celebra- 
tion, was a quiet affair. On the 
faces of the men. and women, 


power their own. organization: had 
given them. _ oe ee 
“Now I can.buy the children 
shoes,” said Tessie Belle Madix, 
mother of four. ee 
William Cloyd, Armour Soap- 
works employe, and Henry Allien, 
who works at Carnegie Steel, had 
the same thought: “Nothing can 


the new order from $20 to $6 a: 


there was a silent wonder at the. 


was called this week “to show 
the Rent Board that we have 
no intention of accepting any 
kind of a blanket rent in- 
crease. 


Gertrude Noyes, chairman 
of the Chicago Tenants Ac- 
tion Council, announced the 
demonstration which will be 
held just before the deadline 
for the decision on a rent 
boost by the Cook County 
Rent Advisory Board. 


The Board will open the first of 
its meetings on Tuesday to finalize 
their recommendation on the land- 
lords’ bid for a 45 percent blanket 
boost. | | 

“That increase can be stopped,” 
she said, “if enough people see the 
importance of spending an hour to 
save the big piece of their pay 
checks which the landlords are 

ing to get.” 

he Board is slated to hand 
down its decision on July 13. sue 
blanket increase demanded by the 
landlords could cover all dwellings 
which are now under rent control. 


Union Rally 
Urges—'Save 
ClO Autonomy 


By Ruby Cooper 

CHICAGO.—A rousing overflow 
rally of more than 750 CIO local 
union officers and shop stewards . 
here last week served notice on 
National CIO leaders that an all- 
out battle to preserve democracy 
and autonomy within the CIO has 
already begun. 

Rallying to a call to “return CIO 
to the militant policies on which it 
was founded,” the local union lead- 
ers and stewards turned out in far 
greater numbers than has been the - 
case with any similar meeting here 
for many years. 

They jammed the CIO United 
Electrical Workers’ auditorium to 
standing room capacity and part of 
the crowd spilled over to the outer 
lobby. 

Major speakers, who were all 
greeted with uproarious demon- 
strations, included a galaxy of top 
union leaders.~They were: Grant 
Oakes, International president, 
Farm Equipment Workers; Reid 
Robinson, vice-president, Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers; Donald . 
Henderson, International president, 
Food, Tobacco & Agricultural 
Workers; and Russ Nixon, Wash- 
ington legislative representative, : 
United Electrical Workers. 

* 
. MENTION of Harry ‘Bridges by 
Bernard Lucas, Negro siete: of 
the Longshore International Execu- 
tive Board who was chairman of 
the rally, brought a standing ova- 
tion. Bridges had also been sched- 
uled as one of the speakers but was. 
unable to leave the legal proceed- 
ings in his defense on the West 
Coast. | Pa wert : 
A resolution unanimously: adopt- 
ed called for halting the right-wing 
raiding and disruption in CIO; ab- 
solute repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and restoration of the Wagner 
Act without any. Taft-Hartleyized 
amendments; full CIO unity to 
win wage increases; democra 
-and- autonomy for all CIO .affi- — 


beat a union, on the jeb, or where 
you live’; =} $33 a oe. Fae ey ee 8 


LE 


liates; and an all-out fight against . 
| (Continued on Page, k3), <a 
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By Mel Fiske 


| WASHINGTON President Truman this week made # mockery of 
his own statements deriding the current national spy hysteria by signing 


a bill: giving u 
world-wide count 


authority over the FBI and is 
powered to send spies into Ameri- 
ca’s labor unions, industrial plants 
and mines and-every organization 


of the people. 


In operation for two years, the 
CIA has already created ‘such a! 
world-wide 
on Presidential authority. “Project: 
X,” involving the formation of a, 
vast spy ring in central and eastern; 
European nations is one product 
of CIA’s work. 


While charged with the job of 
“coordinating all government 
spy activities, the CIA has estab- 


lished a spy network that overlaps 


the undercdver work of the FBI, 


Army, Navy, Air Force, State De- : 


partment and Economic Coopera- | 
tion Administration... 


It has extended the keyhole | © 


peeping, wire-tapping and rumor: 
reporting of the. FBI into every 
corner of the earth. And it pays: 
the good money of the American. 
taxpayer for every rumor. 

a ae 


CIA’S DIRECTIVES .. emanate 
from a clustef of four pretentious: 
marble and brick dwellings 
squeezed in between the grounds, 
of the Bureau of Medicine and 


Surgeyy on one side and ‘an old 
brewery on the other in North- 


west Washington. 

Within those buildings, 
officials sift through the reports of 
its agents and paid ex-informers. 
Radio listening posts and monitor- 
ing services are maintained in 
Navy Department buildings sev-; 
eral blocks away. 


In addition to receiving reports, 


nsurpassed 
erpart of the keyhole-peep 


underground network | 


CIA. 


power to the Central 


in g, hysteria-ereating FBI. 
- Hlanded unlimited funds for which it is accountable to no one, the CIA is now 
legally authorized to plant agents and spies in "or nation of the world. It is also given 


Intelligence Agency, the 


The Big Four Foreign 


questions despite a U.S.-bloc 
iment of any kind be reached. © 

- Just as the Soviet Union had 
percipitated the agreement to end 


\the Berlin blockade, which led to} 


the Big Four session, so the Paris 


meeting was marked by a steady 


em-©— 


ae Om, ; oy SON * 
oO x ARR * . ~s Somcler coed Saree <* WKS Ssiceccten A Ae “ ‘ee a 
ic ORS TERESI atin Se Jet eee ; ; Pte as etsy ites : 


Cachart Eisler -{arrow) is welcomed by a group of steel workers afthe: he cai 
slovak berder into Germany. To escape FBI and State Department peneegeet he fled aboard the 
| Polish liner Batory in May. 


lu. $. Belittles it 


: 
; 
| 


Ministers, meeting in Paris, | | 
lreached a limited agreement on the Berlin and Austrian | 


determination that no agree- 


could be reached: . 
Despite a calculated 
by the delegates. of the U. 


disparagement” of. the 
chanees in the press, the m 


and an Austrian treaty. 


Foreign Ministers were: 
® Occupation 


72 4\ Berlin will continue to consult on 


tional Commerce for Free Eu- 
rope, Inc. 
in the Empire State Building, 
is composed of fermer State De- 
partment . officials, industrialists 
with international Saancial stakes 
and labor leaders tied to their 


strings. 

Since CIA is euthivcined: under lien 
the bill signed by President Tru- 
man, ) bring in 100 “anti-Commu- 
nist refugees’ every year, the com- 
mittee has en the job of 
“assisting these leaders to main- 
ltain themselves in useful occupa- 
tions during their enforced stay in 
| the United States.” 


* 
ALREADY IN CIA’S FOLD are 


members of the International Peas-, 


€-jant Union, headed by Stanislaw 


“refugees” into its ae afteonee 
organization. To assist the CIA 
in dev further contacts in | 


_ since World War II, it has been 


| mations from itali 
| 


instrumental in forming an or- 
a calling itself the Na- 


- Mikolajczkyk, formerly of Poland 


and now a “lecturer” in Washing- 


rton. Other “peasants” are from 


j east European nations" around 
| Poland. 

The extent of CIA's “Project X” 
in central and east Europe was re-} 
vealed this week with the © an- 
nouncement in Hungary of ‘the ar- 
rest of Laszlo Rajk, former Hun- 


| and 19 others. as paid agents _ 
with offices _ 


| 


lthe U. S. espionage system, 

it was also revealed in the testi-' 
mony of ex-Polish Gen. Izyador 
Modelski before the House Un- 
American Committee. Modelski 


duction from the U.S. Ambassador} i 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, to} tia 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower before 
leaving for the U. S. to become: 
military attache to the Polish Em- 
bassy..' He indicated that he gave: 
information to U. S. agents with, 
whom he had been placed in con- 
tact by Eisenhower. 


| - Lane is one of the founders for! 
{this new Committee for Free Eu-| 

rope which is headed by another: 
crivelianilen: Joseph C. Grew. 
Other committee members hiclude 
James A. Farley, Allan W. Dulles, 
| Eisenhower, AFL President Wil- 
liam Greeen, CIO Secretary James 
Carey, Henry Luce, Time a 
publisher; A. A. Berle, chairman}. 
of the U. S. Arms Aid. to Greece 


program. _ 
* 


THE WORK OF CIA has ex-} 
panded with the expansion of U. S. 


said he received -a letter of intro-|f 


nd Life} 


Tumse Doctrine in "Greece aad 
Turkey and the Marshall Plan in 
{about 20 other nations has given 
U. S. agents an oe rr to set 
up shop. 

To — for a job with ECA, 
Or - experience and train-} 


‘ing in ‘military intelligence is essen- 


‘Most of the subordinate ECA' 


overseas posts have been filled 

with men of that type. 

The . _ State. Department gives | 

training in - collecting 

and evaluating data to each of its 
foreign service officers. 


With the drive for rapid mili- 
tarization of North Atlantic Pact 
nations now underway in Congress, 
the CIA’s importance to U. S. ef- 
forts to direct the military af- 
fairs and plans of North Atlantic 
Pact ‘Nation’ members now be- 
comes plainer to see. 

CIA’ appears ‘to have the job 
of coordinating the espionage net- 


works of all North Atlantic Pact 


_ Jnations. It maybe that CIA will 


turn those. countries away from. 
spying on each other and direct 


on the new Euro démocracies | 


affairs into interests. throughout| 
the world. The promotion of the 


and the S6viet Union: and ‘China. 


to concentrate all activities: 


German problems. 

® They will seek to ease the 
situation «caused by the division 
of Germany and of Berlin into two 
parts. They, .will try especially to 
expand trade between East and 


(of the city. 
e: -Occypation 
call on Germarts in their zones to 


three. 


be maintained. Occupation -au- 
thorities in each zone “will have 
an obligation to take the measures 


water and road transport for | 
movement of persons and goods, 


) ‘lephone and _telegra 
® Occupation aut srities will 
recommend to German economic 


tbe: effected. 
AUSTRIA: ; 


a final draft of the Austrian. treaty 
June 21, and agree on the final 
text by Sept. Re 

| ® Austria’s frontiers will reniain 
the same'as they were Jan. 1, 1998, 


‘country. 

© Austria © shall 
norities. 

e ee wil 
rations 


| property: aes 


] y te 


payable over six years..on 
tria. She shall also have 


properties. 
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garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


- 
——— 


ains Relation of Marxism to Democr 


After Judge Medina. tailed Illinois Communist chairman Gilbert Green for insisting on the right 


ne wate iar tee edd 


* ~*s 


| to prove his case, Green was able ‘to present, briefly, the party’s views. Followiig is Gréen’s testimony, 
‘defense counsel Abraham Isserman. -The Communist leader was here 
the relationship between the first sentence in the party constitution ‘preamble, dealing 


"with the principles of Marxism-Leninism, ae eee sentence concerned ° with the defense of’ 


>» 
." 


oe 


employment, i their inability 
) peace in the world; in 
‘to raise living stand- 
masses of the people 


it 


: 
1 


: 
el 


As 


S 


2 


- sense that in a devel- 
industrial state, such as Ger- 


we i ent h ‘people: 


| life of the country in the same way | which 
sh-|as they have’ over the’ economic | an. 


— 


ple bring ‘into existence a Poe 
cratic republi¢ ~in Spain and we} 
saw in Spain the sinister forces of: 
evil, the anti-democratic forces al- 
lied with fascism in Germany and} 
italy destroy that republic of the 


At the same time ‘we’ Saw the 
same forces at work -in--our ewn 
country. We saw the men of ‘the 
trusts, the cartels, seeking to des-' 
troy American liberties in. this | polists 
country as well, and to move in the} 
‘direction of establishing ‘their own 
unimpeded rule, establi “their 
own dominatioi ‘over the political | the 


istudy. of 


is Sdpiel 
fend «all ‘the righits* that. the péo- 
ple had enki over ‘generations of 


Saat es i 


omg yes leafed. in. our 


these developments all: 
over the world and in our own’ 


jcountry. that this very. sinister de- 


velopment. towartls fascism, to- 
| wards. reaction, places. the- mono- 


polists against the great mass of 
and makes te possible ‘to’ 


Bol a 


Giciiorocy, was $0 , de-| 


Unity of ‘the’ working ‘class, | 
< the middle” bes ‘the el wt 


Bee 
i 


will come, “but there..j is a 
ference as to whether 
ism comes after a peried in. 
fascism has established its. 
destroyed all the dem 


lira 


proach and achievement 
ism in this country; while : 
way the victory: of paar 


‘and death for. tens of millions 
the world; 
} 


. 


Soviet insistence that an. accord 


se 
France and Britain, and a similar ‘fe 
parleys © 


concluded with specific settlements # 
concerning the control of Berlin # 


| DETAILS of the agreement an- . 
nounced in the communique of the 


authorities ‘in 


West, facilitate movement -of. per- 
sons and goods and the exchange #e 
of information and seek to admin- # 
ister Berlin “with a view to nor- ¥ 
| malizing as far as possible the life 4 
authorities ‘will - 

| aid them in carrying out paragraph 

¢ The agreement reached tn - | 


ee Wisk to: ead the teode ‘eat 
traffic restrictions in Berlin shall 


necessary to ensure the normal § ) 
functioning and utilizatien of rail, 


‘and such communications by post, . 


dee 2 nee 


e Bepeties will start rt Ly on 


before. Adolf Hitler seized the | 


protect the’ : 
rights of Slovene and Croat - _ 


° Russia is.to get '3150,000,000, § 
claims to German. assets .jn Aus- | 
sions in Austrian oi] and shipping i 4 


if 


' * 


fein mean ‘blood sd, son | 


IL LY INO! i 
| g 0 
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(Continued from Pare 2-A) |cIo Executive. Board ‘on political] 
depression, lay-offs and the “need-| action and foreign policy were 
less coldwar policy as a substitute pointediy compared, 
for full employment and decent 
living standards. THE lIpcal leaders and sheila 


The resolution appealed to.“all| .atantl lauded Is t 
y applau appeals to 
honest trade unionists and unions| __)4._., their membership for the 


— | 


to join in the fight, regardless of aan CHICAGO. After five iiss of collective hecgaiahad, the Stewart-Wamset Corps 
differences, to return CIO to its “2g cote Po corer. rae sell.|was this week actively using the Taft-Hartley board in an effort to smash the union in by 
full, democratic sp defense of civil rights and world| Ably Saroe ge for <i paar 
ce. by the United Electrica adio 
, Ragas war in the CIO helps E ebvaite on the differences in|and Machine Workers Local 1154, 
monopoly and greed and harms! yO was hit by Henderson, who |the workers in the plant will now Fa c e | rame 
‘it added. 
heth t have the right|sentation by the International As-| 
It was conservatively estimated ny eaves: prided i vadicoue sociation of Machinists and the 
that workers officially. represented file has a right to determine the|AFL International Brotherhood of 
numbered more.than 100,000, with policies of their own hin. Electrical. Workers, which w a 
whose officers and - stewards _at- yay on the Marshall Plan,” he said,|the company. ‘CHICAGO. — Local 1119. United Electrical, Radio ne 
tendon, : ae |“but that's not the main issue. The. company's imiog-saanehing Machine -Workers, this week. appealed. to the public and | 
The main issue is whether our|drive opened on June 2. when man- thine Sistons an th e. Chi cago awen Sc “actively support” 26 
leaders on hand from 15 CIO in- .lcontract with the UE which had! es 
ternational unionst representing| mit ‘to a rubber-stamp  dictator-(snother year to run Criminal Court Monday, July 27|Velopments to the alleged con- 
the basic sh ops, mills an packing- | ship.” ‘ ; * on charges of assault with deadly Pp 1A Ti ‘eseeebees: of Elkay . 
left-progressive unions now under ded - tiati UE| The local urged the public and] 
attack in the CIO as well as big cs dl -ayparting. tow ror Ee : * ony ee a 
delegations from the Packinghouse, 
third of the rally was composed of 
Negro workers. - 
Central theme running through 


original traditions of militancy and), op Taft-Hartley repeal and for}main Chicago plant at. 1828 W. ee Blvd. 
every family in every CIO union,” \declared that “the central issue is|be asked to vote July 7 on repre-' 
additional, thousands in other locals | “I may disagree with Phil Mur- erally brought -into the picture’ by 

DOOR registrations showed ke its 

g1 Y| union can decide its own policy on|agement suddenly terminated i Cie: widadlilns ‘wei eo enteral: ei® 

houses in the city. They included —— Z "y AT THE same time, the com-| W€2P02S. were discharged last February. 
steel and auto unions. More than a 
the entire rally was the foremost 


issue of preserving democracy and |. 


autonomy in the. CIO and forcing 
an end to the labor-splitting policy 


of raiding being followed by right- 
wing unions. 


REID Robinson charged that the ¢\demands which included a $500 citizens to call on State’s Attorney Local 1119 and will no longer rec- 


CIO leadership’s reliance on the}. 
Truman_ administration “has 
brought us to the point where the 
Senate has already passed amend- 
ments that give us back the Taft- 
Hartley law in all its viciousness. 
“Where was the CIO?” he asked, 
and then answered by waving a 
copy of the CIO’s National Legis- 
lative Letter that gave full ap- 
proval to these amendments. 


increase in pay, a 30-hour week, 
free insurance and pension. The 
contract contained a _ reopening 
clause on wages and welfare. 


On that same day, the company 
announced that it was petitioning 
on behalf. of the IBEW, whose 
representatives had never even ap- 
peared at the plant up to that 


ltime. 


The workers’ answer was to give 


John S. Boyle to drop the charges, 
which the Local maintains result 
from a .conspiracy between’ the 
Elkay Mfg. Co., 1874 S. 54th Ave., 
AFL Teamsters 
Warehousemen’s Local 785 and a 
Cicero. police’ officer, Martin Woj- 


ciechowski. 
'Spokesmen. for the 26 say that 


Cicero, Illinois, 


ognize the Local, which has rep- 
resented Elkay workers for years. 

3— Teamsters Warehousemens . 
Local 785 supplied Elkay with 
scab workers and has a contract 
with Elkay to represent them, even - 
though UE Local 1119 is still the - 
certified bargaining agent for El- 
kay workers and Local 785 has 
never demonstrated its right to 
{represent them. 


At the samé time, all differences} He lashed the National CI@/f,1) authority to the UE officers|the workers’ only “crime” is de- 
between the right-wing majority | leaders’ ,endorsement of American a ‘ake ape snowed tocluding: fending their jobs and their union. ” 4—Twenty-six UE members were 
and the. pionity unions in the! foreign policy. ie strike. However; union officials} “We are the victims of a frame-jindicted by the Cook County 
counseled that a strike at that time|Up perpetrated by an anti-labor | Grand Jury. If found guilty in the 

PEE would be playing into the hands company, a company-collaborating | trial opening June 27, each could = 
of the Stewart - Warner mega union and corrupt police officers, be sentenced to five years in pele: 


ll of thi couraged by the cur- 
genre On lee ce Hs on and fined $5,000. 


: aod Th THE COMPANY further fol-|rent atmosphere of Taft-Hartley|« | ae 
lowed up these provocations with| repression and witch-hunt- hys-| McDonough said that the union 
: the firing of officers and stewards, steria, stated UE Local 1119 has taken legal steps to help the 
(Continued from Page 1-A) The reaction of the Caterpillar|including John Kelleher, president Business Manager Bernard Mc- discharged workers win back their 
damn little was said about speed-| Co. front office was immediate and|of the . local... Previously one of| Donough, one of the 26. | jobs and to restore the local at 


up by any of them.” violent—and the Peoria Star and|the militant stewards, Florence]. * 


— | 


He added that, “We hope that 
our delegates say something about 
speedup at the convention instead 


of just going along with the Reu- 


ther crowd. 

One commentary on the election 
was the fact that only 2,000 voted 
at all—out of 10,000 who were 


eligible. 
* 


‘THE COMPANY and the local 
papers which ec4o its policies have 
also conspired to make speedup 


* 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
letter merely pointed: out. that 
“practically every job that is being 
transferred to KK and LL (build. 
ings) is having production quotas 
boosted. 

“The departments remaining in 
HH and on the Tractor side are 
being made more ‘efficient’. and 
more ‘productive.’ ” 

“In simple language this means 
sweating more work out of our 


Journal chimed in soon afterword. | Hall, had been Reed. 


HE attributed the following de-| 


a forbidden subject of discussion. hides asaity inintentd 3 tone 
The Communist Party Club mj © Benue speedy; 


the shop recently sent out a letter} THE LETTER then went on to 
pointing up some facts that were urge. the workers to “get busy and 
well known by the men on the make that uhion an_ efficient. 
production line. _ weapon to fight -the company and 
If You .Can’t Buy It— protect our: interests.” 
Come in and Read It I| Many workers who received the 


COMMUNITY ~ fi letter were struck with its sound 
BOOK. SHOP constructive approach and __ its 


1404 E. S5th STREET, CHICAGO forthright discussion of the speed- 
Open ‘every afternoon. up issue, 
moneey, S20 Sharemy evening . “The way the company and the 


Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
AN: day: Saterday newspapers screamed,: you'd - have 


—— ~=—=qi thought we called for the .revolu- 

MELVIN & MARY’S. “A tion,” one Communist shop: worker}. 
told The Worker, “but that.:reac- 
tion only proved that:we had hit} 
a sore. spot, and there’s no doubt] | 

Teme cocked meals that the Caterpillar company - is 
WE CATER TO PARTIES going to hear a lot more from. the} . 


Ll 8-916 8=— se $ A.M.-1@ P.M. I) workers on the speedup issue.” 
aaieeisitaiediia adimcatadnimelaeanEe : = 7 


wenisy JULY Ath 
All-Nations Press Picnic 


Justice Park Gardens, Justice, Minois 


* RESTAURANT . 
564 E. Oakevood Blvd. 
Chops, ‘Steaks, Sea Foed and Chicken” 


es 


Illinois State. Chairman, Communist Party 
“The — for Peace” 


PROGRESSIVE WATCH SHOP 


) | \ thas moved te Reom 1411 °}3'f 
S 0 F RY 90, Madison St. — DE 2-2726 
ad : i . Expert, honest, accurate, reasonable 


wateh repairs—complete jewelry service 
Discount on mentioning of. this ad 


Hours from 9:30 te 6 P.M. 
: fat. 9:36 te 2 P.M. 


WILKINS 
PHOTO SERVICE 


e ‘WEDDINGS 

© RECEPTIONS 
Panne A PARTIES: 
enh Our Specialty : 


6636 “hea GROVE i 
uo 4-2067 


CLAUDIA JONES 
Secretary Women’s ‘Commission, CRUSA 


“The Face of Fascism” 
Dance Music by “The Rhythmeers’’ 


But we have completely sold out 
for the second time. However, 
we expect to receive shortly an-' 
other —, of 


By ILYA EHRENBURG 
PRICE $3.50 
Order Neel 


— on ot, * 
¥. 
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Wilson Co. Pleads: Call 
Off ‘Don't Buy’ Campaign 


CHICAGO.—Thé arrogant, haughty meat-packing Wilson & Co. changed its tune 


this week. “Please call it off,” company representatives have pleaded with the CIO United 
learned, referring to the nationwide “Don’t Buy Wilson 


: union. 4 


«28 waged its campaign around 


r 


Packinghouse Workers, it w 
 ogoaceth campaign launchgae 
e union. ) 
-Although only begun 
short weeks ago, the “don’t buy 
campaign was apparently» already 


a few 


> : 


severely affecting the company's 
gales. It was initiated by the union 


as-an answer to the union-busting 
policies of Wilson & Co., which 
arrogantly cancelled the union's 
contract after last year’s strike and 
now refuses to sign a new master 
agreement. | 

-The company had adamantly 
held .to its union-busting program 
despite NLRB elections across the 
country in Wilson plants, where 
workers overwhelmingly voted for 
the UPWA as their — bargaining 
agency. f 
* 

LATEST tactic in the com- 
panys anti-union campaign is to 
insist on signing separate contracts 
for each plant instead of one mas- 
ter agreement for all. 

This was branded by the un- 
ions convention at Estes Park, 
Colo. as a device to divide the 
Wilson. workers and take away 
gains written into the master con- 
tract for many years, 

-It was also charged by union 
officers and delegates that the oth- 
er meat-packers were carefully ob- 
serving Wilson’s attempt to de- 
Stroy the master agreement and 
would try to do the same if Wil- 
son could get away with it. 

* 


ACCEPTING the company’s 
‘challenge, the convention voted to 
make the battle for a master con- 
tract at Wilson the union’s num- 
ber-one. job and called on all 
workers in the other chains to give 
it their full support. 


The ‘official slogan to press the). 


“don’t buy” campaign became: 
“The Wilson Label—A Disgrace to 
Your Table.” 

Hundreds * of labor papers, 
reaching millions of trade unionists 


and their families, have already|. 


published material issued by the 
union to promote its “Don’t Buy 
Wilson Products” campaign. 

* 


a IN DOZENS of cities and com- 


* 


~~ 
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Armour Finds 
To the Editor: 

The terrific speedup at Armour 
& Co. is gaining in’ momentum 
daily. 
ing to put into effec: a program 
of more “efficiency” on the job, 
which means more speedup. De- 
partment after department is 


plagued with the cutting of piece-+ 
work rates and new machines are|_ 


being brought in to get more pro- 
duction with less help. 
Over in the Beef Killing Gang, 
the company is attempting to force 
the workers to make up spell-out 
time; also every day the gang is 
late in getting off at quitting time. 


In the Hog Casing Gang, the| 


company has refused the casing 
pullers replacements when one of 
the gang is absent from work. In- 
stead of replacing the absent 


| worker, the company divides the 


absent worker's pay among the 
casing pullers gang. A new angle 
in s up. 

Up in the Hog Killing Gangs 
during the summer months mostly 
heavy hogs are slaughtered, weigh- 
ing from 700 to 900 pounds. These 
hogs were so difficula to work on 
that years before Armour & Co. 
agreed to space every sixth hog 
on the killing chain. But, after 
the strike, Armour & Co. told the 
workers that spacing of heavy hogs 
is discontinued. 

AN ARMOUR WORKER. 


munities UPWA local unions have 
carried their message on Wilson's 
union-busting drive to consumers 
on whom the company depends 
for its sales. 

Butchers, many of them mem- 
bers of the AFL Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, who were vis- 
ited, have told union delegations 
that they would discontinue buy- 
ing Wilson meat products. 

The word is spreading among 
unionists and consumers through- 
out- the country: “Wilson & Co. is 
unfair to organized labor” until it 


sits down and signs a new master 
contract with the UPWA. 


Armour & Co. is«attempt-. ee 


tshalka will report on the world 


|. BERLIN, -June 21 (UP).—The 


Food or any other Wilson meats 


Wilson & Co., does not bargain 
fairly with its employees.... 


DONT BUY WILSON 


THIS is a sample of the effec- 
tive union publicity promoting 
the Wilson “Don't Buy” cam- 
paign which has the company 
crying, “Uncle.” 


Pittsburgs Banquet 


For Krzycki Friday 


PITTSBURGH, June 21.—The 
American-Slav Congfess of West- 
ern Pennsylvania will honor Leo 
Krzycki and Prof. J. Marshalka, 
president and vice-president, re- 


spectively, of the national organ- 
ization, at a banquet this Friday 
night, at 7 p.m. at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. Krzycki will speak on his 
recent visit’ to Poland, and Mar- 


peace congress held at Prague. 


USSR Sends Back 
More German POWS 


Soviet-licensed news. agency ADN 
said today that 19,750 German 
prisoners of war had been repatri- 
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PACKING KEYNOTE = 
‘THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE. Workers conven- 
tions generally attract a great deal of interest that extends 


beyond the circles of organized labor. 

This years’ convention held near Denver, May 30.to June 3, 
aroused added interest because it was the first, among important 
CIO unions, to take place following the meeting of the CIO Execu- 
tive Board. | | 

The delegates acclaimed the opening address of president Hel- 
stein with a standing ovation. ‘This address keynoted the entire 
convention. It recounted the remarkable comeback of the union 
following the gruelling strike of 1948, advanced a militant prégram 
of struggle for economic demands, branded the extreme right wing 
centered around Swift Local -28 as “traitors,” and ended with a 
strong plea against witchhunting and in behalf of trade union de- 
mocracy. : 

- The Denver convention created considerable enthusiasm among 


. progressive forces. Its militant program for wage increases, against 


speedup, etc., contrasted sharply. with the tongue-in-cheek attitude 
towards these questions’ by the Murray-Reuther right wing of the 
CIO. The paragraph on raiding in the Officers Report was unmis- 
takable criticism of the raiding, splitting policies of Murray & Co. 
Other important decisions, such as the splendid resolution on civil 
rights, added to the positive, progressive score of the convention. 


A MIXED PICTURE 


YET THE CONVENTION presents a mixed picture which 
leaves no room for complacency. On the contrary. An all-sided 
estimate should result in sharpening concern and vigilance among 
progressives regarding the future course of this important body of 
workers. , One did not require any hearing aid to notice certain 
discordant and contradictory sounds in the convention. 

While one of its first acts was to deal.a smashing blow agaist ‘ 
“CIO policy” clique within the UPWA, one of the last acts of the 
convention was to endorse “the adopted policies of the CIO.” This - 
endorsement of CIO policy, carried out as it was in a formal and 
back-handed manner, is none the less a blank check which the 
Murray-Reuther right wing will fill in with their own figures, and will 
present for payment within the near future. | 

On its part, the Murray right wing, is engaged in a cold-blooded, 
calculated love-making towards the UPW leadership. This love- , 
making is being done with flowers in one hand and a club in the 
other. If flowers don’t do the trick, the club will come into play. 

This strategy results, in part, from the two-faced behavior of 
the’ Murray right-wing during the packinghouse workers strike of 
1948, which makes them vulnerable to devastating criticism. The 
Murray right-wing, possessed of tremendous funds, a fraction of 


which would have assured victory in the 1948 strike, gave but 


nominal support. ; 
Their pitch was to see the strike lost in the’ apparent hope that 


| the Swift local right wing would ceme into leadership as a result. 


June I. 


ated to Germany from Russia since| 


Having miscalculated on this score, diplomacy is now being tried 
IN THE FACE of this situation, the Helstein leadership is 
pursuing a self-styled “middle of the road” course. It tries to safe- 
guard UPWA autonomy and makes guarded declarations against 
raiding and red-baiting. But at the same time it continues to sur- 
render and retreat in the face of the CIO right-wing pressure. 

_ While fully capable of winning overwhelming support from 
the membership behind a militant, progressive policy, the Helstein 
forces fear the consequences of a bold policy and hope to “get by” 
through fancy political foot-work. Needless to say, such a policy 
does not help to create clarity among the membership. Nor does 


it serve to prepare and solidify the membership for the fast ap- 


proeennne moment when the Murray-Reuther right wing will demand 
ull surrender from the UPWA on terms of support for their ruinous, 
divisive and reactionary policies. : 

In a nutshell, the Denver convention failed to set a definite 
course for the union, despite a number of excellent decisions. It 
postponed, but did, not resolve or answer the big question: “Which 
way for the packinghouse workers?” But the deadline for decisions 
is rapidly approaching. The failure to present a clear-cut militant 
course to the membership may well result in disaster when the 
moment of decision arrives. 


- 


CHICAGO.—Right-wing leaders 
of UPWA Swift Local 28 were 
attempting this week to put on a 
new face after having had their 
old one lifted at the recent na- 
tional convention of the Packing- 
house Union. 

_ Handed a blistering repudiation 
by the convention, the right-wing- 

rs .were trying to make a come- 

ack to continue their disruption 
through shifting their emphasis . to 
an election of officers scheduled in 
the local by _ the_ international 


They were doing their best to 
survive the lashing handed them 
by the convention, which de- 
nounced them for “plunging the 
knife into the back of ‘their own 
international union.” 

* e : 

REPUDIATION of this group 
and its “rule or ruin” policy came 
through a better than three-to-one 
standing vote to'refuse to seat the 
Local 28 clique at the convention. 
_ The disruptive element in Local 


| of the delegates decisively slapped 
down the bid of right-wing fac- 


Helstein ‘administration and force 


28 group as convention delegates. 


convention defeat indieate a switch 


application of red-baiting. * 

Acting to preserve the union, 
the UPWA Executive Board placed 
the local under suspension for con- 
stitutional violations and appointed 
District Director Harold Neilsen as. 
administrator. The suspended of- 
ficers carried on a nine-month run- 
ning fight with the International 
Executive Board, refusing to recog- 
niae the authority of the ‘adminis- 
trator and going so far as to advise 
Swith & Co. that it should not 
include the Chicago plant in forth- 
coming master agreement negotia- 
tions to be conducted under Jeader- 
“~ ‘of International President 
Ralph Holstein. ‘i 


WITH THESE facts before 
them, the overwhelming majority. 


tionalists in the Swift St. Paul 
plant and one or two other centers 
to launch a general attack on the 


the seating of the suspended Local 


Latest deevlopments since rd 


\ 


wift Disrupters Seek Comeback in Election 


of tactic on the part of the dis- some other union—an exceedingly 


rupters. The authority of adminis-|risky move. 


trator Nielsen has been accepted|new staked on the election of local 
since the only alternative left\officers which the administrator is 
would be an attempted bolt to|scheduled to hold in July. 


REPORT ON LOCAL 28 


The following are excerpts from the report of the Credentials 
Committee adopted by the recent UPWA Convention: 

“Local No. 28 has paid no per capita tax to the International 
Union since the payment covering dues collections for the month 


of February, 1948. The failure of Local 28 to 
after that date was not the result of inabiliay to pay, or mis 
any justifiable cause. The officers of the local, after the end of 


pay per capita tax 
e ’ or 
the 


strike and at a time when our International Union and all of its 
locals were involved in a long, hard climb back from the difficulties 
of the strike, deliberately and openly determined not to make fur- 
ther per capita payments to the International ; Union. 

“The officers of this local not only wilfully withheld their own 
per capita but engaged in an open campaign to try to get other 
locals to join in plunging the knife into the back of their own Inter- 


national Union. 


“— 
« 


“These officers used funds of the local union to issue and dis- 
tribute scurrilous pamphlets which became ammunition for com- 


pany unions and AFL, raiders a 


“The conduct of these suspended officers of. Local 28 has in- 
volved an inexcusable attack on our union and has violated all 


‘sound union principles.” 
principies. 
* : » - ‘ t ¢ tae + > &£ @ pa x “a oe 3 5 on 2 > 
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Instead all chips are’ 


Those whose leadership failed 
the Swift workers miserably dur- 
ing the national strike of last year, © 
who did their levél best to wreck 
the entire international union: dur- 
ing the critical days after the strike, 
who descended to the bankrupt 
policy of flirting -with management . 
to break the long®established’ pat- 
tern of chain wide negotiations 
with the big packers, will now 
to climb back into power throu 
the approaching election of offi- 
cers, ‘ 


THE DANGER exists that these 
disruptive elements will pose. be- 
fore the membership as “reformed. 
sinners” who have patched up 
their differences with the interna- 
tional union. 

There can be no doubt that this 
group is as hostile as ever to the 
international union and to the rest 
of the UPWA locals in the Chicago | 
District. Reelection of any part 
of the so-called “CIO Policy” 


more fric. 
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NEW JERSEY a a Te 


‘Slavery’ Probe — 


—Story on Page 2-A 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
Office at New York. N. Y., unier the Act of March 3, 1879 


‘ 


See Page 3 


They Urge Mass Turn-out at Garden Tuesday 


—See Page 2 
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Bspeameern torn betes: The Worker Editor John Gates, a U. S. Marshal, 
cretary' Henry Winston, THlinois Communist Secretary 
| Abed 38 deajtieakt —The Worker Phote by Fetes. 
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- Trenton Six Parle 


TRENTON. —The New 


eleventh-hour mass appeal here in the statewide Conference to Free the Six at the War 


Memorial Building Saturday. 


<> 


0. JOHN ROGGE 


Youths Back 
Singer Strike, 
Trenton Six 


The’ Singer strike and the case 
of the Trenton, Six were high- 


lighted at the weekend conference| 


on the economic needs of young 
America called by the Young Pro- 
gressives of America: in Washing- 
tom, a7. © 

Bob: Callahan and Tony Cas- 
cone, Singer strikers, demonstrated | 
- to the assembled delegates the fa- 
mous “Singér card ttrick,” dealing| 
out 52 cards into four specified 
spots in 27. seconds—actual basis 
of the Singer Mfg. Co. “standards” 
speedu The assembled dele- 
gates, Both YPA and other groups, 
vowed. to support the Singer strik- 
ers by picketing the Singer retail 
outlets in their own areas to show 
the Singer.card trick in their home 
communities. 

Paul Braverman spoke’ on_ the 
necessity of keeping up the fight 
for the Trenton Six until they are 
free. He told the Ry of ‘in- 
stances of police brutality to the 
Negro people both before and 
after the frameup of the Six and 
the bombing of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity newspaper because of its 
fight against discrimination. 

* 


NEW JERSEY DELEGATES 
visited their Congressmen and 
Senators in an effort to line up 
support for extension of “52-20. 
They pointed out that-b the end 
of next month 52-20 wi 
most vets and the oncoming “re- 
cession” makes it necessary that it 
be extended. In New Jersey in 
the last 17 months more than 


ference, 


tained by the Civil Rights Con-| 


| third-degreed by Trenton’ police 


end for| 


14,000 veterans have exhausted 
| oeoneenmnine on Page 15) 
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Jersey Committee to Free the Trenton ‘Six was. set for an 


Newspaper rumors that the New Jersey Supreme Court 
would hand down a decision in® 
che famous frameup case failed to;Amy ‘Rabinowitz, Congress of 
materialize as delegates from|American Women; the Rev. H. 


unions, church groups and CiviC| Stewart of Trenton; Anthony Val- 
organizations prepared to launch a entino, business agent, Food and 
new campaign to release the six Tobacco Workers, CIO Local 80; 
innocent Negroes now in Trenton’s| Dy, Erwin Panofsky of Princéton; 
death house, Dr. Herbert Weisinger of Prince- 

O. John Rogge, former U. S./ton and’ David. Vines, executive 


Assistant. Attorney-General, was 
announced as the main speaker at 
the War Memorial Building con- 
scheduled to begin at, 
10:30 a.m. 

It was Rogge who Meade the 


battery of prominent attomeys. re- 


‘Order of New Jersey. 


gress in proceedings before the|, 
state supreme court May 16. 
Since then the court has been 
silent on proof submitted by Rogge 
that the six defendants had been|. 


and that Prosecutor Mario Volpe 
of Mercer County had ignored or 
suppressed: airtight evidence show- 
ing none of the six could ‘have 


been involved in the murder of | 
William Homer. , 
Sharing the ., platform | with 
Rogge are C lark Foreman, former’ 
president of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare, and Jo-|. 
seph Squires, UE-CIO § interna- 
tional representative and chairman 
of the New Jersey “Free the Six”! 
Committee. | | 
Among those endorsing the con- 
‘ference are the Rev. Albert Al- 
linger of Cranford, Santo Bevac- 
qua, International Fur and Leather 
Workers, CIO; Mrs. jessie Scott 
Campbell of East Orange; James 
MacLeish, president, District 4, 
UTRMWA. CIO; James Marshall, 
president, Building Service Em- 
ployes Union, AFL; Dr. Eugene 
Parsonnet of Newark; the Rev. 
Harry S. Pine of Trenton: Mrs. 


' ©& 


secretary, Jewish Peoples Fraternal] 


OK 


JERSEY PROGRESSIVE PARTY COLLECTS FOOD FOR SINGER STRIKERS 


NEW JERSEY 


IWO URGES SINGER AID 


The IWO Singer Strikers Wel- 


fare Committee, established at a 


conference of New Jersey lodges 
of the International Workers Or- 
der, has asked all IWO lodges to 
set a goal of raising from 50 cents} 
to $1 from each IWO member for 
the welfare of the CIO United 
Electrical Workers on strike at the 
Singer Mfg. Co. 


Purpose of the welfare fund. is 
to maintain in good standing the 
{{WO insurance of 200 IWO mem- 
bers involved in_this strike’ and 
help provide for the families of 
Singer IWO members, as’ well as 
general relief of the Singer strikers. 
All funds. are ‘to. be sent to: [WO 
Singer Strikers Welfare. Commit- 
tee, IWO, 502 High St., Newark, 


2 N. J. 
The Committee has asked all 
lodges and members to ‘send con- 


‘is vital to the entire labor 


tributions of food directly to strike 
headquarters—UE-CIO, r pre 401, 
210 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

The IWO Singer Strikers Wel-. 
fare Committee pointed out: “The 
strike of the 7,000 Singer workers 
Ve- 
ment. The union is fighting back 
against the efforts of the employer 
to smash their organization and to 
bring back the open shop. The 
community in which these strikers 
live and work understands that its 
welfare depends on the success of 
the strikers and is backing them. 
We call upon our lodges and wom- 
ens organizations to do likewise.” 

IWO lodges, have also been 
asked by the Committee to offer 
their cultural groups, dancers, mu- 
sicians, singers, for entertainment 
at the meetings of the strikers, or 
at public rallies and affairs called 


by the union. 
me 


NEW JERSEY PROGRESSIVE CHAIRMAN JAMES IMBRIE (left) and Mrs. Katherine Van Or- 
den deliver truckloads of canned and packaged foods to Henry Spindler, food chairman of the striking 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Local 401 in Elizabeth. The food was collected in 
a house-to-house canvass by Progressive Party mem bers. 


AFL, ClO Water Down Milk Issue 


By J. S. tually wants prices forced up by 


“Have you stepped beating your| government action. . But Jacobson 
és who opposed minimum milk price- 
fixing, didn't show. very. niéuch 


{more willirigness to battle the 
source ‘of ‘Sew Jersey’s. gigantic 
milk steal—the » milk detriiuating 


The discussion between Joel 
Jacobson, education director of the’ 
New. . Jersey CIO Council, and 
Lawrence McGinley of the ‘AFL lie 
Milk Drivers Union didn't quite arcs ti, apes ae a 
reach that level at the milk price] “Both labor officials seem: to op- 
hearing in Trenton last week.  - jerate under the delusion that oes 
But ‘it came mighty close to it} consumer's milk dollar. paid to. the 
when Jacobson turned to McGin-} milk company is divided only be- 
ley and asked: “Should the inter-|tween the dairy. farmer and the 
ests of 4,000,000 milk. consumers | milk driver. Lower the retail price | 
be Subordinated to those of 6,000 of milk, they reason, and there 
milk drivers?” . will be less for farmers and drivers. 


Mivicinloy— Nie Mike (The Dime)| Raise the price and these ‘groups: 


a . 


CIO and AFL brass alike choose 
to ignore another importan* claim- 
ant to that dollar. A big share of it 
is not paid out but retained as 
profit. Due to its monopoly posi- 
tion as p and distributor, 


the milk: trust has been able to: 


keep down its raw material and 
labor costs while a high 
price for its product. In» way it 
cheats its employes, its suppliers 
and its customers while enriching 
its stockholders. - 


So—even if we, forget that AFL 


families drink milk too—we see that 
drivers can get higher wages, farm- 
ers can get higher raw milk prices 
and the public can pay a .lower' 
quart price by all combining to 
claim their. rightful share of. the 
—. ewes s.swollen oe 


Thomas Gets Second: 
Federal Court Break 
J. Parnell Thomas, Allendale’s 
gift to the Un-American Activities 
Committee, has a way with calen- 
dars—and federal courts. =___ 
The former Un-American Con- 
gressional head, under indictment 
since last year for swindling the 
U. S. Treasury, has been given a 


Nov. 7 trial date by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., District Court. 

Nov. 7 is the day before elec- 
tion day. By the time a jury is 
chosen the elections will be over— 
and then Thomas will stand trial. 
His indictment last r was also 
delayed . till after November 
election. 


Vestinghouse ' 


BLOOMFIELD. —One stark fact. 
overshadews the national negotia- 
tions that began this week a 
tween the Westinghouse Corp. a 

the CIO United Electrical, Radio: 
and Machine Workers of America: : 


“That's a tot of money. It nen 
en 
deducted wt ard velopes. 


refusal to allow its worke 


year... .{ 
‘to! h 


wend other benefit 


Quill of the New York ClO—ac-| will get more. >" 


‘tion to save jobs.” This is the 
Fo behind the announced 10 
t layoff at Bloomfield and/ 
ville—and behind the com- 
pany’ intensified speedup cam- 
paign. Actually, what Westing-| 
{house wants is more work for less 
money. . win 
The “competition” gimmick is 
Strictly a phony. 
Cold fact. is. that Westinghouse. 
—— at. the core of a world 


each Westinghouse worker. 


FURIOUS RESISTANCE: was, 
—and. will be—the company’s an-| 
swer to this .well-j and 
easily paid increase. After : all): 
rs wa 

e with the cost of. .liv- 

. three years has 
errata 
than $65,-[ 


1} 


WHEN WESTINGHOUSE says 
a. “increase, 


in C ba 1 


italiani and layoffs, these. are 
the facts that can be thrown back 
in the company's teeth:. 

‘1.—That $18-a-week ‘loss in the 
workers hasing power since 
'1946--produced by monopolistic 
ag ae bike Westinghouse’s. 

o—— of tripled 


high prices. 
3.-The company has virtually 


to meet because of 


i 


ompetes’--- with Wor 


That is what they have to fight 
for—with the same determination 
to win that the company shows 
in its Just for at the ex- 


cite sackng 


tailed 5 showing ow 
acts 
Wesfinghouse stifles 


petition iociee Sing indus. 
aye OM ee tele Beier WAL 
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By John F. Norman 


The office of the Attorney General of New Jersey was last week used to suppress} 


an investigation into charges that an aged Negro was virtually enslaved for years in As- 
illiam Levner, director. of the 


bury Park. Attorney General 


Theodore Parsons wrote 


ERSEY 


| Parsons 
MRS. LOUISE BROWN: 


“I thought he 
Was a dog...° 


1, Mrs. Louise Brown, residing. 
at 1264 Washington Avenue, As- 
bury Park, do swear that the fol- 
lowing is the truth, to the best of 
my. knowledge: it 

“Frank Smith worked at the 
K & Z Meat Market, 928 Spring- 


wood Avenue, Asbury Park from 


1940 until: the present time. He 
worked there from morning to 
night and he slept in the chicken 
coop in the rear of the poultry 
store... 7 ere 

- “From 1940 until 1947 I live at 
1000 Springwood Avenue, Asbury 
Park: For a long time, I heard the 
owners call ‘Frankie, come get 
your supper, and the. supper was 
_ in a tin pan on the back doorstep. 
I always thought ‘Frankie’ was a 
dog, since I never saw anyone. 


“However, one day in 1946, I. 


realized that Frankie was a man, 
__ since I saw him for the first time 
eating on the back step eating out 


| _ Of this tin pan. Many times I would 


see Mrs. Sternberg jerk the : pan 
: away from him when he wouldn't 
finish eating fast enough and make 
him return to the chicken house. 
“Many times the meat truck 
would come: up in the back with 
“halves of cows on them and 
Frankie would back himself up to 
_ the truck and the cows would be 
so heavy that Mr. Sternberg would 
have to steady the half a cow as 
Frankie walked into the store. 
“Several times I went over to 
_ speak to Frankie and each time 


_ that I went to speak to him, Mrs. }- 


Sternberg would call him into the 
store, or Mrs. Zisk (we referred to 
her as Miss Bessie). She often said, 
‘Don’t talk to Frankie. Leave him 
alone. Let him get his work done.’ 

“At the time the chicken coop 


got on fire, they lost many chickens | 


‘and Frankie had just come out to 
keep from getting burned out. He 
slept on my door step. I asked him 
to come into my house and he said 

that Mrs. Zisck would not let him 
come in and until the chicken .coop 
was rebuilt again, he remained 
sleeping on my doorstep and when 
it rained, he crawled underneath 

the foundation of the doorstep... .” 


SARAH. DARLING: 
“Got to get 
to work...’ 


I, Sarah Darling, residing at 924 


Springwood Ave., Asbury Park, 
NN, J., do swear that the following 


_ 7s true to the best of my own per-| 


sonal knowledge: | 

_ “]T have been living at the pres- 
ent address since July; 1943 and I 
have seen Frank Smith living on 
the premises of K & Z butcher shop 
all these years. Often I saw’ Frank 
Smith go in at night and heard him 
. Jocknthe door. 

“I have seen Mrs. Zisk many 
times feed Frank Smith in tin cans 
- of which food was so bad he 
-looked at it and threw it out. I 


. 
= 


The Sworn Facts 


Ignored 


night picking chickens. 

“I have seen him carrying halves 
on his back. 

“I have often tried to converse 
with Frank Smith but he was never. 
able to conduct a _ conversation. 
He would say, ‘Got to get to work, 
got to get to work.’ ” Be 


MRS. GOLDEN SMITH: 
i = | 
“Money's | 
[pene ! 
scarce. ... 


I, Mrs. Golden Smith, residing 
at 922 Springwood Ave., Asbury 
Park, N. J., do swear that the fol- 
lowing is true to the best of m 
Own personal knowledge: 


“When 'I moved into my -apart- 
ment in 1940, I saw Frat Smith 
working for the K. & Z. Butcher 
Shop, Asbury Park. Since I could 
see the chicken coop in which 
Frank Smith worked and in which 
he slept at night the conditions 
under which he lived and worked | 
disturbed me greatly. 

“He would work from early in 
the morning until late in the eve- 
ning. The owner fed him in a 
tin can;.-often it would ‘be left- 
Overs. — 

“He washed himself and his 
clothes in an old wooden bucket 


which was also used to scald chick-}. 


ens in. 

“It was difficult to conduct a 
conversation with Frank Smith. 
All he would say often is that the 
bosses told him, ‘Money’s scarce, 
money's scarce.’ ” 


ELIZABETH BOULDEN: 


‘Nothing was 


my Own personal knowledge. 


“On opening my beauty parlor|{ 


at the above address, I first saw 
Frank Smith (in 1940) working for 
the K & Z butcher shop at 928 
Springwood Avenue, Asbury Park. 
It bothered me very much because 
I heard the owners yelling at him 
and calling him like a wild ani- 
mal. I inquired around the people 
who lived there before I came 
there. 

“All the neighbors told me he 
worked there, slept in a chicken 
coop on the floor and received no 
pay for his work. I made it my 
busifess to try to have a conver- 
sation with him. He looked ‘very 


willing to talk; he would stop; but Fg 


someone in the butcher market 
would call him in and make him 
go to work. 

“Neighbors told me that if I con- 
cerned myself about Frankie, the 
owners of the K & Z would make 
it hard for me. So I did nothing 
about it until 1945, when I con- 
tacted some of the leading people 
in our community. I first cohtacted 
Mr. Walter Upperman, who was 
then attorney for the NAACP. He 
said, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“If the man wants to work for 
nothing, that’s his -business.” I said 
that I thought he might be men- 
tally disturbed. However nothing 
was done through Mr. Upperman. 


>| “I then went to Mr. Arthur Po- 


9 | lite 
hs 


Bas al 
x Wal 


ee £7. 


appointment with Reubéen—also to 


the investigation, he said. Be- 


sumably had been put. straight. 


it cold. 


ever done. ..'| 


I. Mrs. Elizabeth Boulden, re-| Gigs 
siding at 1008 Springwood Avenue, | & 
Asbury Park, N. J., do swear that} } 
the following is true to the best of | ig 


Driscoll and operating under Par- 


; 


> > . - #) z 


¥ 


7 of the, Civig ie 
| ad ‘Rage... 2.43 % 


American Jewish Labor Council, 
that he had “caused an investiga- 
tion to be made into the alleged 
servitude” of Frank Smith, that 
the investigation had _ disclosed 
“no violation of the law,” and that 
he “considers the matter closed.” 


The facts speak otherwise. 


Technically, he did - “cause” 
Monmouth County Detective Har- 
ry Zuckerman to be assigned to 
investigate the case. But he closed 
the case out before Zuckerman 
ever began his investigation. 

a ~ 

LEVNER GOT Parsons’ letter, 
reporting the case closed, on June 
15. That same afternoon I spoke 
to County Detective Zuckerman— 
at his request. The county detec- 
tive urgently asked for an ap- 
pointment with me so that he 
could get a list of names to “be- 
gin the investigation.” : 

Parsons had written Levner the 
“findings” of that investigation the 
day before. 

The same day I spoke to Zuc- 
ketman, the county detective also 
spoke to William “Reuben of - the 
National Guardian.. He had an 


“begin the investigation.” He never 
showed up. Roos. 

I -was in Asbury Park Briday, 
two .days later. Zuckerman was 


still vitally interested in making 


cause a local murder had _ just 
broken, tving up his time, he asked 
me to call him again on Tuesday. 


I-did.. 
By that time Zuckerman pre. 


“The whole matter is in the hands 
of the state,” he said. 
‘& 

I BELIEVE Zuckerman wanted 
to conduct an _ investigation into 
the K & Z Butcher Shop's treat- 
ment of Frank Smith. ne 

But the record shows Attorney. 
General Parsons and Monmout 
County Prosecutor Carton stopped 


On this page are sworn affi- 
davits certifying the conditions un- 


rn “ARS , 
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- FRANK SMI 
der which Frank Smith lived and 
worked for years. | 

_ Parsons “closed” the case with- 
out ever questioning any of the re- 
liable witnesses who swore out 
those affidavits. 

Monmouth Prosecutor Carton—| 
a state official appointed by Gov. | 


sons jurisdiction—admitted to me 
this week the only: persons ques 
tioned were the K &’Z Butcher 
Shop proprietors themselves, the 
terror-stricken. Frank Smith and 
several Asbury Park political ap- 
pointees. oe ‘ 
The “eminent Negro physician, 


oe itl enk Sanith ane ) 
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Mr. William Levner 3 
Publis Relations Director 
American Jewish Labor Council 


22 East 17th Street 
New York 3, ye. Y¥. 


Dear Sirs 


into the alleged servitude of 


and other residents of the vic 
to use a small building in the 
This building was used as a ch 
Suade Gaith to go to a Welfa 
saying he was happy. 


Asbury Park examined-Mr. Smith 


Since the man is 
the matter closed, as 


ago, the Secretary of the ——s 
re 


where he is, there is no violation of the law. 


Very truly yours, 


| Seats of Naw Jansar 
- Tusonons D. Parsons 
AsTonunsy Genera. 


June 15, 1049 ' 


Re: Frank Smith 


I have caused an investigation to be made 


the above party. 


: Prank Smith is an aged negro. He. is not employed 
by the butoher shop but has done odd jobs for the proprietor. | 


inity. He has been permitted 

rear of the shop to live in. 

icken coop. About three years 

Park YMCA endeavored to per- 
« He refused » do so 


Dr. Carter, an eminent negro physician of 


and says that he is sane. 


He was told by Smith that he did not want to go to a 
Welfare Home but wanted to stay where he is. 


Mr. Duffy, the Welfare Director of the City 
of Asbury Park, has likewise been so advised by Sith. 


4 


pane and desires to stay 
I consider 


| irae a Ry 
a 


Theodore D. Parsons 
Attorney General ‘ 


— —_—_ 


_ ATTORNEY-GENERAL PARSONS wrote this letter June 13— 
two days before his investigator said he was anxious to. “begin” the 
Frank Smith case. Note the attorney-general’s insulting lower-case 


spelling of “Negro.” 
is not a psychiatrist. He is a mem- 
ber of the Asbury Park Board of 
Education. | 
William Duffy, Asbury Park so- 
perintendent of Welfare, also cited 
by Pasons as an authority -in the 
case, disclaimed any responsibility 
when I saw him. Less than a week 
before he had invited me down 
from Newark to have a “long 
talk” about the Smith case. But 
two. days after Parsons letter was 
written he refused to say any- 
thing, and uneasily referred ° all 
questions to City Attorney Abe 
Frankel. | | | 
Abe Frankel is the brother and 
law partner of Charles Frankel, 
assistant county prosecutor — and 


Butcher. Shop.. 


THE CITY ATTORNEY wasn’t 
in. Charles Frankel was. His face 
grew solemn when I asked hiu, 
whether it was in the best of legal 
tradition for: an assistant prose- 
citor to represent a firm under 
investigation by. the prosecutors 
office. 

“If there were an’ indictment or 
a court case involved, I would 
consider it irregular and highly un- 
ethical,” he said. =: ~” 

Then he smiled blandly: “But 
there isn’t any indictment. There 
won't be.” 

Theodore Parsons, attorney- 
general of New Jersey, had seen 


private attorney for the K & Z 


to that. : 


—, 


—— 


Charges Paterson 


Hones: Paterson. 
Editor, N. J. Worker: 


A couple of Negro-hating po- 
licemen and a police court recorder 
pulled a ‘typical one-two on the 
people of the Fourth Ward re- 
cently in the Paterson ‘Municipal 
Court. 


Two cops who shoved a Negro 
through a plate glass window, after 
— him around to their satis- 
action, were exonerated ‘ of. all 
guilt. oo 

Judge O’Byme then. proceeded 
to discredit the four Negro‘ wit- 
nesses who testified against. the 
policeman. The raboulies yeared 
back, laughed contemptuously, 
paused and said sneeringly: “You 
people have a chip on your shoul- 
der; you have a case; you people 
in the Fourth Ward don’t cooper- 
ate with the police.” The recorder 
fined the injured man $25, and 
passed onto the next case. 


BEHIND THESE FACTS are 
woven .a -sinuous, pattém of police 
brutality and oficial complicity. 
The fact that Rev. Tarter, chair: 
man of the Paterson NAACP, ap- 
peared in court didn’t deter’ the 
judge’s obvious contempt for Ne- 
groes and their rights. 7 

There are many incidents which 
prove the depth of the jimcrow 


Police Brutality 


|year-old colored child was picked 
up by a policeman for allegedly 
stealing fruit from a corner store. 
The cops slapped her, twisted 
her wrist and cut her arm on glass 
from a windqw that was broken. by 
the cop while manhandling the 
child. 
The chairman of the local Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association 
attacked civic-minded organiza- 
tions for arranging mass protests 


| against such jimcrow brutality. 
THEN THERE is the case of | 


the Paterson skating rink manager 
who openly intimidated Negro 
‘school children while police offi- 
cers loooked on indifferently. _ 

- There is the case’ of a Negro 
woman who was stopped by-a 
policeman, taken into a store, 
searched in front of numerous per- 
sons because a white woman had 
lost her purse. - : | 

These open cases of jimcrow 
practice framed in an atmosphere 
of Negro discrimination spell one 
thing: white supremacy... They ‘are 
no accident. White supremacy, 
the vicious practice that thrives 


* 


only where the forces of “law and. 


order” nourish it, has a purpose— 


sentiment pf public officials here 
in, Paterson, ..Foy example, @. 12 


»& ES 


tant, rents an 


» 
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John Gates, Henry Winston, Gus 
Halil and Gil Green appealed yes-. 
terday from their jail cells for all- 
eut attendance at the Civil and 
Human Rights Rally at Madison 
Square Garden next Tuesday night. 
They declared @ huge outpouring 
at the rally would help to win their 
freedom. The statement follows: 

“Jail at no time is a pleasant ex 

rience. It ig particularly onerous * 
aa ms to be forced to languish in 
jail instead of being able to devote 
our full energies towards haltin 
reaction’s drive toward fascism an 


i - : 


“We cherish our liberty—but not 
at the price of becoming informers. 
“Political prisoners are not some- 
thing new im the long history of hu- 
sanity? s struggle for freedom. 
“That same history teaches us 


— it “ an i to no that 
>: ya a 


because ca eke mercy of 
some judge. 

“All efforts so far to obtain bail 
for us through various courts con- 
firm the fact that only a wide- 
spread, aroused popular protest 
will win our freedom. Only a pro- » 


ending the whole frame-up trial in 
the F oley Square courtroom. _ 

“it is because we know this 4 

the rally for Civil 

and Human ian at Madison 

Square Garden, Tuesday evening, 

_—— 28. 
‘This rally presents the oppor- 


tunity for stagmg just such a 
monster protest demonstration: as . 


will be heard and felt in Foley 
Square and the halls of govern- 


rge er ee at ( arden. 


test of such @ proportion as this— 
‘from coast to coast—will result in 


ment in Washi 
vase op sored Cae 
a scale as cura 


saad movem 


dom 


gp 


diet of oar $éllow Cogs 
‘munist defendants. ) : 
“No Communist or lover of lib- » 


erty can in good conscience fail to . 


attend this vitally important rally. 


From behid our prison bars we | 


are eagerly and anxiously awaiting 


to hear that this rally is am over-~ 
flow demonstration on behalf of . 
our freedom and are Ane 7 


can people.” 


ALP Urges Coalition 
For City Elections — 


- |By Michael Singer — Se 
The statement on municipal elections issued by the American Labor Party last 


| week, sent a wave of panic through the camps of the Democratic, Republican, Liberal 
and so-called Fusion parties. It was a withering assault on the O'Dwyer Administration's 


double-eross of the people through © ~ 
fare imereases, higher consumer 


x led program that none of : the rupt patronage-hungry Liberals 
levies while lowering the tax on| ‘at er parties can withstand... jand the phony Big Business-com 
;monopoly interests, brutal assaults| Insofgr as the fight for the top/ trolled fusionites. The AFL, how- 
“fon the Negro people and minority | three posts is concerned, it pres- ever, laid down a policy of coali- 
groups, Stuyvesant Town Jimcrow,|aged a. dynamic ALP election) tion. based on. progressive prin. 
strikeBreaking and rejection of mu-|struggle gyno Way Pe get letples and:ta’ behalf 2 ths ple's 


demands. 
___(Contivived © on ‘Page 11): 


Tammany 


wage rh 
Street: — ae the Cor-! 


nicipal workers 


And it mast the kind of prim- 
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Going to the 16 Beach ? 
Here’s What to Expect 


By Louise Mitchell ~~ 


The sticky hand. of summer al- 
ready weighs heavily on New York 
City.s millions,.-of whom only a 
minute fraction can -escape to the 


luscious mountain greens--or the}. Staten. Island has 14 bathing 


gentle-wind . swept. shores.. . The 
Sein ieee Bk it Se 


—s the torrid July e August Graham, ‘Woodland, New Dorp | 
cae ey ea pact © excePlEltingville,~ Annadale, Huguenot 
and Wolfe's Pond Park, all on the 

New York City. offers little in “fl aa Gar ae Ree Perera ease & 
os WAY ‘a happy summer retreats. Yorkers traveling inet i bathing 
The -nearby | eS are a con-| HOE AOE ERS ET Fag | 
glomeration of humanity while the Fosy | mu es ote ucnae ee 


out-of-the-way beaches can only! 
be. xeached ‘by private car or bur- the -Battery is stlil the. —" 


densome’ rides and’ fares. Neither| ride in he. city. 

the ‘ City" nor the state provide in-| N earby counties provide some 
expensive excursion rides to the swimming places. They are: At- 
citys 14:4 niiles “of beaches and! lantic Beach, Jones Beath and 
playgrounds. ‘The overcrowded/Long Beach m Nassau County. 
transit “facilities usually climax. a Westchester County offers ‘Rye 


lines, as well as the Long Island/. 
Railroad, service the Rockaway 
poimts. 

Orchard Beach m ‘the Pelham 
Bay Park is the Bronx's main) 
beachfront. = 


ss Sa an ‘te eae of the’ Council’s diel convention were left to right, ‘im “first: row; 
Bessie Raschall, Paul. Novick, Max Steinberg, Ben Geld, Levner, Moishe Katz. Back row, Dr. San- © 
pe Scene Phil DiNovellis, Isidore ne Faded Smith Max Perlow, and ~ Sol Rheinstein, 
covered.-up. . 


| A resolution syanninninaily passed , communities in: Europe and else- aidiog the ewish ibiemiiiiedt in 
day's’ outing” of hustle, heat and} Beach: ‘The -popular Jones Beach) by 232. delegates at the American|where.- | restoring © he economic and cul- 
ndise. | jis difftcult to reach without private} Jewish Labor Council convention} An ‘officers’ - report by’ Max! tural ‘base. The libel of Soviet 
Perhaps the nos hence beach|cat. © The: Long Island : Railroad) last week. charged that the “center|Steinberg reviewed the Council's | anti-Semitism,’ fabricated by the 
in the world for: the common ‘peo- and mat lean you there, soupren of gravity of international anti-|fight against British terror in Pal-| Jewish Labor Council and the Jew-’ 
# is: —— raged in oe * Semitism. ae eg from Ger-|estine ‘and the Council's support|ish ‘Committée was denounced. — 
halt really “lived” untit he =f ae eat piheh, many to Uni States.’ : for Israel. The campaign against} Denunctiation of the leadershi 
has been one of. the millions try- rue ores OGEANFRONT The growth of prejudice, noted | anti-Semitism in‘ this country and sadtel the American Jewish Gangitas 
ing to find & sardine’s worth of tiane. ate te = Piatt 185, ” the resolution, “represents the: cal-| material and fraternal help to*Jew-|for “betraying ‘the principles on. 
space, on the overpopulated five-|*. Limited. bathi A sate culated and conscious design of|ish ‘communities’ in» Europe was|which the Congress was founded 
mile:shore. - In back ‘of ‘the beach| bein ng PACHINCS Are) 4 merican ‘warmongers and cartel- | also. stressed by Steinberg, was also expressed. — 
on...Sarf “Ave. is the -bedlam’ of|Peing provided on Staten Island at|ti4. in their efforts to split the| THR : ee Sv 
thousands of - restaurants, ' stands;. Great Kis Park. Reclamation of American ple and weaken thei cul PANEL" _ DECUS-| bs Si 
: Ree en their! s1QNS dealt with antiSemitism,| OTHER RESOLUTIONS com 


"land under water is = on. Im- a ition to war. and xeaction.” : 
| ‘provements patterned after Pposi eae, 5. ewr'y. 
: ae , Beach will. follow over a period of | The. delegates, from..10. states. | : satininen” pay og ot am m2 rn paid 2s ihe Beto 
d eed : a lyears. » some coming trom as war west 48|American and British chicanery | of wich 3 Studies, denounced 
faa, Great, the ' aoe A new ge is ‘tree aad rhia, represented 450,000.| against that young democracy and | pane Labor" rane a. 
Jess populated than Con ey Island. ‘at Ferry Point Park on the East} PEtTSO™s mn trade unions and conte: called upon all Israel to unite Hor the defense of civil ierting and 
eve a the Bronx atthe’ Bronx|24! organizations. 4 against imperialist exploitation and freedom of the 12. Com 
e of: the _ Bronx-Whitéstone} In the keynote addvam to the war ‘aims. It appealed to the His- |leaders, supported Irving Potash, 
Bridge, to relieve: the: “Strain fromn| Council's . second annual conven- tadruth, labor organizaions, to re-{trade unionist and’ ie 
Orchird -Beach.s - the Hotel Commod< ) ong Ae ai 
tion at e ore, Ben | main. in.the Workers. Federation of| indicted leaders and urged the re- 
Baxter Beach, on ‘the ile side| Gold, international president of | Trade: Unions.. « .- peal of the Taft- 
} | Hartley law, The 
The Council slenensebiidl to aid | resolutions “committee: | 
_Jews..whq were rote 
‘the brunt of the asi 


pe te Age gg : 
coneemeaes with Far Rockaway as jof the bridge, is paths am Sa the CIO Fur and Leather Workers 

ae a Ee hub. ‘'N rch he with earth ° as Union and president of ‘the Coun- 
bene are Detaled i gemneére. scl “abroad andl septa “a 


‘democraci jorganization; aiid “Spl 


treasures. : WB HIRE. 
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@ of the attack appeared in any 


'd 


* yison., 


in the Cox family for two genera- 


fudge Stein’s decision. 


_mately 9,000 Jerseyans apply for 


ts 


: 
. ~ 
: 


the 


‘Mrs. Crawford Cox, a young Negro 


bab 


_Ave. 


.ing in. the Newark area 
months, third in less than a year. 


stated determination to segregate 


‘of veterans (since he is the father] 


NEW J 


EAST ORANCE. —The flaming cross of the Ku Klux Klan Govmid here last wank 
as the East Orange City Council prepared its second argument before the New Jersey 
Supreme Court to maintain a council-imposed segregation of Negro veterans in the city 


“Where Do We Go From Here?’ 


veterans. housing project. \— 


Target of the racist threat were 
mother, and her five-month-old 


son. Her husband was at 
w on the night shift at the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. in Har- 


_. The three-foot cross burned be- 
tween 8:30 and 8:45 p. ‘m. 
Wednesday, June 15. No mention 


Newark newspaper. 

The Coxes live at 282 Park 
in. the heart of a “white” 
neighborhood. The house has been 


tions. Crawford Cox himself has‘ 


lived there 30 years, since he was | 


two. years old. He has always 
‘been on best of terms With his 
neighbors. Sf 

But last week the cross burned 
oa his lawn. 
F 7 * 

IT WAS the second. cross-burn- 


in six 


The other two were at..Vaux Hall, 
outside. a meeting protesting the 
, Trenton Six frameup, and at Na- 
ture Friends, Camp, an interracial 
“resort near ‘Wanaque. | } 

The attack on the Coxes. fol- 
lowed by less than three months 
a KKK postcard campaign*against 
an East Orange white man who 
had offered to sell his home to a 
Negro. The postcard threats came 
on the heels of the City Council's 


Negroes in a jimcrow section of 
the city veterans’ housing project. 

The City Council was ordered 
by Supreme Court Judge Stein to 
‘end its Jimcrow policy. The cross- 
burning on the Cox lawn came a 
' few days after the Council had en-, 
tered its first argument in the New 
Jersey Supreme Court to upset 


During the second argument be- 
fore the court this Monday, Su- 
preme Court Justice Heher told 
East Orange City Attorney Ellis 
the city administration's Jimcrow 
"position is “untenable.” : 


Youths Back 
Singer Strike 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 
52-20 and every month approxi- 


They left questionnaires to be 
filled it with the opinions of the 
representatives. None has been 
received yet. 

Kean's office said Mr.. Kean 
“hasn’ t had. time to think about it—. 
he has been too busy with tax 
measures.” 

Asked if Rep. Kean would sign 
a discharge petition to bring. out 
the bills on a the floor of the House, 
so. that the Rankin bottleneck: 
would be broken, he replied the 
Congressman “as a matter of prin- 
ciple” does not sign discharge peti- 
tions. : 
In addition to the questionnaire 
_ the delegation left this question for 
Mr. Kean: “Which is more impor- 
‘tant—your aversion to discharge 
petitions or the plight of the vet- 
erans?” j 

UPPERMOST in the minds of 
delegates as they left Kean’, 
office was that Mr. Kean, the lover 


- An office worker in| - 


ERSEY 


TRENTON. 


has tunred up.’ 


street,’ Mrs. Meekins said. 


_ “Where ig we go heii here?” Charles Giles. 66- 
year-old Assunpink St. tenant, asked this week. Partially paralyzed 
as the result of a stroke, Mr. Giles has lived on Assunpink St. 14 years. 

| Now—with 200 others—he faces eviction to make way for an Amer- 
ican Tile Co. warehouse. The tile company has boarded up his back 
door by right of its ownership of the row of houses. But somehow it 
never thought of using the same wood and nails to board up the 
hole in Mr. Giles’ house (lower left, above). 

The Assunpink St. tenants have been given.a July 1 eviction 
deadline in spite of a law passed by the legislature last week allow- 
ing a six-manth postponement of evictions. Mrs. James Meekins; sec- 
retary of the tenants’ committee, said thousands of appeals for hous- 
ing have gone out all over Trenton, but ° ‘not one single apartment 


Mrs. Meekins said they had been teld of a two-edged housing 
“offer” that hinges on evictionf 100 other families from Prospect 
Village and Lincoln Homes, Trenton’s two all-Negro federal hous- 
ing projects. ‘These families, it seems, 
suit government housing authorities. 

“One way or another, they’re bent on putting us out on the 


Armed with the new. law and iin from Negro and. white 
Trentonians, the Assunpink St. tenants this week will renew their 
- appeal to city officials for a roof over their heads. 


‘tacks on national health insurance 
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New Jersey’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign began to shape up as a 
1946. re-issue this week as State 
Sen. Elmer Wene;: - Democratic 
Party candidate, got in.a few hot- 
weather practice licks as Tweedle- 
dee to Gov. Driscoll’s Republican 
Tweedledum. 

Wene, wealthy South fersey 
chick farm owner who has been 
~\ | hailed as.a New Dealer by right- 
wing -CIO - leaders, finally. unlim- 
bered on the health’ insurance, 
milk-price and utility. - anti-strike 
law issues. He fouled each one 
right back into — dugout. 


ON aeALTA INSURANCE, 
‘Wene helped. Driscoll . set the 
stage for the American ~ Medical 
Association's Atlantic City conven- 
tion by joining’ the governor in at- 


“socialized . medicine.” 
2 On: milk = prides, Wene bum- 


as. 


WENE ME TOOS' DRISCOLL 
ON HEALTH, MILK, STRIKES — 


bled against Driscoll’s “ 
handling of New Jersey's Som 
crisis but proved his: rightness with 
the milk trust by declaring: “New 
Jersey ¢onsumers should be con- 
tent to pay a penny or so more for 
milk in erder to protect New Jer- 
sey dairy farmers.” The senator 
had nothing to.say about protect- 
ing both farmers and consumers 
by dropping the price through a 
cut in milk company p ‘ 

® On Driscoll’s anti-strike law, 
Wene tried to lock good by asking 
for a delay i in the legislation based 
on a “no strike pledge” promiced 


iby rightwing CIO and AFL lead- 


ers—which. would -have the same 
effect as ° ‘Driscoll's - anti-strike law 
itself. ! 

On... expansion ‘ok unemployed 
compensation benefits. to provide 
higher payments and extend cov- 
erage to . strikers, . the -senator 
maintained a dignified silence. 


- UAW Local Dumas Two 


“make too much money” to 


| president Frank Laracy, ruled that 


Reuther Vote-Steal : 


By Geotge’ Taub: 


Workers (CIO) Local 906. 


Five’ hundred aroused: ‘workers. 
the largest number to attend a lo- 
cal meeting ‘since the war, voted 
to remove rightwinger ' James 
Scmiser from his post: as chairman 
of the election committee. Also 
removed was Scmiser’s fellow 
Reutherite, election corimittee 
member Frank Clark. The vote 
was about 400 to 30. Semiser is 
the character whom. workets last 
week caught red-handed ‘in the 
act of stuffing ballot boxes to send 
a Reutherite slate. to the forth- 
coming UAW convention in Mil 
waukee. 136 
IN PLACE of Scmiser ‘and 
Clark, the workers elected Joseph 
McGinnis and Frank Intiomaso, 
whereupon the local’s. Reutherite 


the two men would. only be 
“aides.” thus barring either from 
becoming committee chairman. 


EDGEWATER. _-Resithowetyl “demociai.” 
cludes such practices as stuffing ballot boxes and trying to 


ban elections. when. the opposition looks .strong, .isn’t faring 


too: well these days‘ among the® 
jmembers of United Automobile 


‘of | 


This ruling — was supported - by 


ers 


which in- 


. . rt 


Al. Oleiro, international represen- 
tative. Wien the anti-Reutherite 
opposition. nearly blasted the presi- 
dent from his perch, Laracy tned 
tio. tum the meeting over to his 
pal Oleiro, but loud and enthusias- 
tic “boos’ prevented this.. 


Frustrated in his effort to ‘stitle 


opposition, Laracy then tried to 


bar the election altogether by pro- 
posing that  only.: the” president ~ 
should attend the confab, alleg- 
edly. for “economy” reasons. This 
— quickly got the bum’s 
rush and « new election was voted 


for. this Fr ey: 


* eee 
SCMISER last ae admitted 


the ballot-stuffing charge at'a-spe- — 


cial exécutive board _mieeting. 
Caught in the act by ‘members 
supporting the anti-Reuther slate 
James Dalziel, David Camp- 
bell, Angelo De Nerdo and fohn. . 
Berglund, Sémiser .took flight to 
thé men’s room. There he tried 
to flush a pack of pro-Reuther : 
marked ballots down the drain. 


Carl Holderman, rightwing state 


a “special emergency bulletin” on 
Taft-Hartley legislation—urging all 
CiO locals te get behind four 
amendments that last week were 
endorsed by Sen. Taft himself. 
“Action needed . . . Send tele- 
grams! .. . Send resolutions!” were 
lamong the slogans _ splattered 
across the Legislative News Bul- 
letin issued under Holderman’s 
name and that of Harry Kranz, 
state CIO. legislative director. 

The action.and telegrams and 
resolutions were demanded in’ be- 
half of. the Administrition’s weak- 
kneed Thomas Bill plus the four 
Taft - endorsed amendments — be- 
cause, Holdetman ‘and Krenz de- 
clared, the CIO “recognize that in |©°° 
the legislative process there is 
room for alteration in any bill.” 

* 

THE “ALTERATION” plugged 
iby the New Jersey CfO top of-. 
S\ficials was introduced by _ eight 
| senators including the 

Douglas of Illinois, ADA’ s 


CIO president, this week sent out. 


pudiates the Wagner Act, the CIO} 
rightwing leaders alibied the 
amendments on - grounds they 
would gain support of the ‘South- 
ern senators.” 

It was these amendments that 
drew warm plaudits on the Senate 
floor from Sen. Robert A. Taft. of 
Ohio, co-author of the infamous: 
Taft-Hartley Law. 


| 


| Welfare. He. placed Mr., Duffy on. 
jthe case. We heard no more from: 


“The gentlemen want to make. 
the Thomas Bill more acceptable 
by taking more provisions of the’ 
Taft-Hartley Law,” Taft said of the 


no objections. How. could I object 
when they come right out of the 
Taft-Hartley Law?” | 

THE. DOUGLAS amendments— 
identical ‘with numbers. 2, 6, 15. 
and 16.of Taft's own proposals— 
set up a’ phony. “employers and 
workers :alike” formula for. anti- 
Communist affidavits, _ financial 
statements, “free speech” and ‘ac- 
ceptance of a “national emergency” 


anti-strike provision. 
Holderman and Kranz failed to 
inform the CIO locals the amend- 


CiO-endorsed amendments. “I have 


ments had received Taft’s sunport. 


(Continued from Page 2-A) 


I took him and pointed out ‘the’ 
man, the store, and the chicken 
‘He assured me that they 
belt do something about ‘ it. 
Nothing was ever done. 


“I then went to Mrs. Bunche of 
Bunche & Carter's. drugstore on 
Springwood. Ave. She said she 
would contact the City Welfare 
Dept., which she did in my -pres- 
ence. She spoke. with Mr. Kane, 
who was then Director -of Public 


the. Dept of Welfare. : 


) eg 
SE thed “pot th touch: With “thé the: 


‘Nothing Was Ever Done. . . 


+ WINSTON-SALEM,'N, C.—The 


[his ‘second two-year term. Rev. 


lll ail 


sleeping: out in thé chicken coop 
‘and many times in the morning.his 


back would be § full -:of ' chicken 


manure ... . I was unsuccessful’ in 
getting the story in any paper. . . 


Reelect N. C. Negro 


Rev. Kenneth R. Williams, Win- 

ston-Salem’s first Negro Alderman 
in this state since Reconstruction’ 
days, was reelected last . week. to 


Williams was first elected. into of- 
fice through the efforts of the CIO 


Food and Tobacco Workers Veins 


Board of Healthy base Nobby 


otie ‘of thé’ stron 


————p 


Taft Kisses, ClO Pushes T-H Planks 


JERSEY 10 
GREET GATES 


NEWARK.—John Gates, editor- 
in-chief of The Worker and one 
of the 12 Communist national com- 
mitteemen now 
under £0 in pM a ig rae 
“thought con- ime if 
trol!” -trial im 2 
New York fed- — a 
eral court; will -aae 
‘honor here Sat- Pie seer 2 
urday night, [ae 
July 9, at ag 
testimonial din- 
ner for the in- 
dicted “12. The 


testimonial, un- 


."|der auspices of 


the New Jersey 
Civil Rights 
Congress, will 
mark Gates’ release from jail eles 
a. 30-day ptory sentence by 
Judge because. the editor 
ional to turn FBI informer. With 
Gates will be his; wife, . Lillian 
Gates, of the New York 
‘State Communist Party egieintive 
commission. 


The. affair will be held at t Slovak 


‘ol Hall, 
ed tak ok Ee 


GA. 


ie 


°. 
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) . sent along 
th; rare collection of shots 
showing baseball as baseball 
was played away back. “Note 
th> bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to the 
Wor'-er sports department. Note 
the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 
signt, to say nothing of the big 
mitt .the moderms wear. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy ‘putout, while at 
ton right we see the mustachio- 
el second-sacker putting the 
taz on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s the last t'me 
YOU saw a man in organized 
ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) 


Memories . . . memories .. . 
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~ ROBINSON 1st 
NEGRO ALL STAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
start in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 


of both major league at Ebbets® 


Field July 12. The two other 


‘Dodger Negro aces, catcher Roy 
Campanella and pitcher Don New-| 


combe, stand a good chance of also 
crashing the contest. ee 

The 30-year-old* Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 
in his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to 236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
on'y to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
dividual total vote, Williams hav- 
ing 348,862 to head the American 
League outfielders. 

.Campanella was. running a close 
second behind Philadelphia’s re- 
juvenated Andy Seminick for the 
starting NL assignment behind ‘the 
plate, after Campy had led the 
poll up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecutivg, wins was 
also rated a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 

‘The total vote now is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be played at 
Ebbets Field. July 12. The poll is 


being conducted in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Germany. 


The latest vote count: 


FIRST BASE: National Leake 
—Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 


' Eddie Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236,- 


473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, -172,- 
608. American League — Eddie 


a ys guise binson, . Washington, 269,402; 


‘ Vernon, ‘Cleveland, 209,>' 


765; Ferris 
e713. 2 5°" 


SECOND BASE: ‘National— 
Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
936,972. Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 


Fain, Philadelphia, 


|258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 


246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 


die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott, Boston, 192,529. American 
—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 


SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276.894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102: Alvin 
Dark, Boston,.189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274: 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629: 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella,: Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894. American— Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684. 


OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 


Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 


Willard- Marshall New York, 312,- 
382, American-Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,882; Tommy Henrich, 
New York, ; 321,418; Dom DiMag- 


because of a bone 


| well, will accompany: the club on 


Gordon, Wew York, 264,814; Ed-| 


several sparkling plays and was the| 


pivot :mani>,in , three;. 
gio, Boston. 309,537... 4.) .doub bid ted phys 
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Try Again 

Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in ; 
batting contest piror to the team. 
annual charity. game against th 
New Yor: G-‘s” 
at Yankee Sta- se 
dium, June 27,% 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 

DiMaggio, who 
has. been out of 
action _ since 
spring training 


spur on his heel,” @ 


a right - handed 


home-run_ con- 

test against Sid 

Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants. The~star Yankee out- 
fielder, who worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during -the 
week said that his heel was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 
guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 


the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly: 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 
try, 


| a 

Ray's a Boon 
Without the E 

Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone may not be the best short- 
stop in the American League at this 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
wont be in the very near future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 
star not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into atrial at third 
base but he has already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 

Despite-a nervous debut marred 
by a pair of understandable boots, 
the handsome young Californian 
fought his way into the- hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and general heads-up play in 
the fied] and on the bases. - 

ein his first five games as an In- 
dian regular, the likeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut bat- 


ting average of .520 on ten: hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. - In- 
cluded in this skein were thrée 


triples, a double and four runs-} 


batted-in, in addition to the sixchel 
scored himself. Afield he turned 'im’ 


lightning 


nThis — 
Corner... 


By Bill Marde 


scores settle for Vic. 


--no fume, no rub-in. 


aiid 


The Winningest Pitcher 

HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
And there’s much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschi’s right 
arm. He’s a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn’t know 
a few things about the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches, ' 


Maybe I’ve said this before, but the only way to label, Raschi’s 
style is to call it intelligent. He’s an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 
He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don’t: know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschis rarely 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that first Strike over on 
them. Always cutting those corners. Clean and crisp. That's 
the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn’t need one, It’s an old_ baseball. truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing else isn't going to’stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary—a good curve and change-up is~-in the: majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasnt throwing: his blinder in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. . Sure, that extra special fast offe is a handy item to 
have on your’ side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s part of 
a pitcher's well-rounded assortment of stuff. 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat-on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 
emphasis is, in the majors, Guys who can make that bail dipsy 


and doodle. 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second year up. At that time there was.a 20-yéar-old 
Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. . ie 

“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. , 

“I understand he’s got a real fast. ball,” Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if he 
wants to make the majors.” 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the: newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather-than the plain hardball thrower. . The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 
back has recently came up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, 
he’s terrifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal. That’s what counts. 7 . | 
» VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. That he’d 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 
control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in. part- 
aa studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
ege. 
his. degree. 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time andeeffort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time,-starting back in 1941, pitching for 
Amsterdam ‘of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark’ of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 


It’s true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the | 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and‘he won his only two ‘ 


games. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seyen more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 


season he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. 


So much ‘for the pitching man. 

BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- 
tor Angelo John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent 
war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 
so part of his-paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. ae : 

Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. It left: 
him completely blind. ae : a 5 

. It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- 


- body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic’s kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met - 


the man. And, for three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 


’. ment and advice on how to: help his son over the rough'spots. 
You think about these little traits, the Yank. hurler’s habits, . 

his, pitching, intelligegce, and. you, knqw that it’s no accident. Vie. 
Raschi has a right to‘be ‘the ‘winuiigést ‘pitcher in baseball... ...- © 1:1 


a? 


Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got ' 


| Fellow. the: UAW Convention in The Worker 


THE CIO United Automobile Workers an-. 
nual convention begins in Milwaukee on July 10. 

In Michigan, where most people depend’ on 
the auto industry for their daily bread, what- 
ever happens in the UAW is of vital importance. 

Will the convention tackle the question of 
looming layoffs in auto? Will it press for a 
shorter work week at 40-hours’ pay? Will it act 
to limit the speedup which speeds the day when 
“over-productiqn” hits the industry? 

-Will the local ynion delegates take up their 
gripes against the present international admin- 
istration? Will they question the high-handed 


who betrayed the workers to the callous umpire 
system? What will they do about wages? 


Will any action be taken to make the UAW | 


once again a strong, healthy union responsive to 
its rank and file? Will the powers of appointed 


officers be curbed and democracy strengthened? 


Will they stop Reuther’s ruinous raiding? 

A lot depends on. what goes on in the local 
unions during the next two weeks. The Michigan 
Worker will cover the field on what resolutions 
are being proposed; what delegations are elected, 


etc. 
What happens in Milwaukee is crucial, and 


report every significant detail. They are Nat 


Ganley, the UAW’s long standing “constitutional 
expert” and veteran UAW member; and George 
Morris, experienced, keen national labor editor 
of this paper. 

Readers wishing to get full information are 
advised. fo subscribe now to the Michigan 
Worker. Get an extra sub for. your shopmate or 
neighbor. A sub blank appears on page — 

For the lowdown—and the facts—on the UAW 


convention you can’t afford to miss the Michigan 


Worker. 
Fill out that sub blank now! 


so two top editors of this paper will be there to 
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- Since the Reuther ‘Settlement’: 


—— Runs Wild 
+ Rouge as Ford — 


Gets Even Tougher 


Workers Angry as Company Cracks the Whip; 
Issue Sure to Plague Reuther at Convention 


By William Allan 


DEARBORN. — The morning after 62,000 Ford strikers 
at the Rouge and Lincoln plants wére forced back to work 
by the Reuther-Bugas settlement the company started in- 
‘hee. production. Not a building or department now is 

ee from the drive of company supervision, with time study 
men and foremen pushing to get out at least 20 percent 
more production. 

Feeling that they now have the union where they want 
it, after Reuther_sent the. speedup issue to “impartial arbi- 
tration,” the company, besides getting tough in the plants 
is also swinging the club on the union in negotiations. 


:_- Last week in negotiations, where contract and economic 
- demands are being discussed, John S. Bugas, ex-FBler, pro- 
ee that committeemen in the Rouge be reduced from 
to 140. He also proposed that instead of the com 
paying them for a full day the union shall pay half za 3 
company half. 
Here are the cold fachs about what has happened at the 
Rouge since the Reuther-Bugas deal: | 
‘ In Press Steel Building, the morning after the strike 
‘ended, in department 6892, dash panel job, production was 
get'at 2,473 for an ei ight-hour shift. Before the strike pro- 
duction was 1,983. 
In the Gear and Axle Building, department 139, passen- 
r assembly, before the strike production on that job was 
and one-half per minute. “The morning after the strike 
t was set at'5.14 pér minute. 
: In Heat Treat, department 18, Gear and -Axle, before 
strike, two men were at each end of a furnace. Now one 
man is at each end of the furnace while the loads were in- 


os 20 percent. 
ent .182, excello machines, Gear and Axle, 


In Departmen 
‘the day the strike started 436 pieces was the production for 


an ei \t-hour day. The morning the workers came back to 
: was set by the company at = for the eight 


ra Reo ate hhour sect ois 
Bs" 1 In ep . peat he Plastic an eight he was getting 
uy e een "1,754. pieces t. hour di day. "The Hay ithe 
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A PHOTO BLURB by the Ford News Bureau glorifies final 
assembly operations in B Building at the Rouge plant. Not shown 
are the normal sweaty, weary faces of Ford workers after a days 


hideous, nearly unbearable speedup. 
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DETROIT. ~City Council appropriation of $25,000 to investigate alleged welfare 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, candidate for next year's 
council. “The. real chiselers are those in authority who are depriving the humble citizens of 


- © 
eT sti all-important sense of ‘ ‘oman dig- 


“chiseling” was termed “outragous” 


their just rights,” 
Baptist leader asserted. 

“The action of the majority of 
the Council is so willingly con- 
iributing $25,000 to investigate 
the needy is evidence enough to 
show they are not concérned with 
the dire conditions in which the 
people of Detroit find themselves.” 

Indicating that relief recipients 
are being used unscrupulously as 
political footballs, Rev. Hill in- 
sisted that a far better way to 
spend the people’s money would 
be “for homes which are the great 
need: in this hour for a large pro- 
portion of our citizenry.” A large- 
scale housing program, he said, 


would _— the er with the 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN is said 
to admire Jesse James, noted. ban- 
dit; who also hails from Missouri. 
Some say you can detect a slight 
note of. superiority. in the Presi- 
dent's voice. After all -the James 
boy only. held up traius. 

he ever hold up repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 


bi © . 


COUNCILMAN CONNOR,| 


blessed by Reuther, has pleased 
the auto barons by saying we 
ought to have a man like Herbert 
Hoover (!) to re-organize our city 
government. 


__ If Connor is apple polishing, he 
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by 


nity and belonging-to.” 

“Hundreds more,” the : former 
NAACP president added, “would 
be on relief‘now were it not for 
the red tape and the embar- 


| rassment caused by investigation |police- investigations of - welfare 


rocedures.” | 
' * 
| MEANWHILE, one of the dirti- 
est pieces of political. capital was 
being made by Mayoralty candi+ 
dates on this issue. 

Mayor Van Antwerp, Truman 
Democrat, was pushing for a 
“complete investigation, banking 
on the publicity angle that his 
regime “cleaned up the welfare 


| 


% : | Hall. 


sure - plokel the “right man to sup- 
ply the ones. , | 


se ® 


GAPTTALISN isn rt faced with 
an economic crisis, thinks Alfred 
P. Sloan (GM chairman), ‘ ‘we are 
just dropping down. to a lower 
level—but in a very orderly way.” 

Like James Forrestal. - | 

© © e 


THE AMERICAN Government 
used to grant the right of political 
asylum in earlier days. 

Now it seems some of our off 
cials belong in one. : 

2 o° © 


“SCIENTISTS” of the type who 
love capitalism are again wailing 
about the world being overpopu- 
lated. On the other hand, real sci- 
entific men, like Dr. W. E. Dubois 
and Dr. Albert Einstein, ake be- 


ieve in Socialism, think’ there are |: 


too many capitalists. | 
And not enough people. 
2 * .. Sf 


‘Sbhhhhhhh-sh—we're not supposed te 
talk about the developing depression. 
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Jaounced to waiting jobless vets 


\eligible for state jobless payments. 
4| Tragedy. faces many 


*"|year extension of veterans’ benefits: 


department.” 

George Edwards, iodine light 
of the Americans for Demoeratic 
Action crowd here, has played 
dirty politics with the issie. Re- 
maining silent about the’ Detroit 


clients has been Edwards’ «main 
tactic. He plans to remain silent, 
figuring that every welfare case 
harassed by police .and ‘snoopers 
is a disgruntled voter against the 
Van: Antwerp administration. 
Richard T. Frankensteen, — de- 
serter from the labor movement 
who left the UAW-CIO to take“a 
personnel job with Allen-A-Indus- 
tries, now is a “save the city hall” 
candidate for Mayor. He~ mut- 
tered the other day when he was 
filing for Mayor that he will insti- 
tute a “business regime” in City 
That received prominent 
play by the Chamber of Com- 
merce-controlled daily press. 
Meanwhile, 17,000 families are 
on relief here and hundreds: seek- 
ing relief aid must pass through a 
screening test, plus being visited 
by the-snoopers hired by City Hall 
who pry into .every A Hee of an 
unemployed ° worker's. life, - ts 


Vets Battle. 


End of 52-20 
Payments 


DETROIT.—Michigan’s unem- 
sloyed veterans had a taste Jast: 
week of what will happen if the 
ederal 52-20 appropriations for 
°x-servicemen are cut off after 
‘uly 25. 

When federal funds ran out 
‘emporarily, MUCC suddenly an- 


hat no more $20 checks were 
} orthcoming. Arthur Floyd, a Ne- 
aro vet who had hiked here from 
Flint on an empty stomach to get 
his payment, was one of .the first 
victims. He lost his head from 
weariness, hunger and disappoint- 
ment and landed in jail for 90 days 
after a severe. beating. | 


More. than. 200,000 Michigan 
vets who are eligible for the - fed- 
eral $20 checks would not. be 


Michigan 
{|families unless the benefits are ex- 


tended federally. 
- The Veterans Committee of ‘the 


Young Progressives of America is 
circulating petitions asking a two- 


inclusion on the eligibility list of 
veterans on strike and merchant 


seamen and increasing payments 
from $20 to $35 a week. 


need for many more public hous- 


~ 
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Pact. 


spent for humanitarian relief.” 


_ Congress of the United States.” 


The resolution against the pact 
“The pact commits the United States more directly to war 
by placing the decision for war or peace on a joint military staff 
of Western European and American officers, instead of on the 


“FLINT —The Detroit ‘Conterence of “Methodist Ministers, 
in session here, overwhelmingly came out against the North Atlantic 
The ‘ministers said, the’ pact “undermines the United Na- 
tions charter and diverts for rearming vast. sums which should be 
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DETROIT. “The only ‘way to 
get low rental public housing here 
is to go to the current City | Coun- 
cil hearings and. demand it.” 

That’s the advice’ of J. W. 
Smith, chairman of the Downtown 
Tenants’ Council. | 7 
Failure of the i“ on ee 
homeless to fight #4 
resulted on May . 
31 in a 5-2 coun- @ 
cil vote turing @ 
over Tract No. 248 
12 at-Mack and 23 
Radnor to a pri- a 
vate builder. It gai 
had been plan- Bs. 
ned to put up 
300 low rental 7% Ww 
public units there—and now 60 
private apartments will be’ substi- 
tuted. 

Over 80 percent of the rental 
units put up privately since 1945 
rent for $90 a month or more. 

Public hearings on proposed 
sites for low rent projects started 
fon June 22, at City Council Cham- 
bers. Organizations and, individ- 
Juals can testify in favor of city 
housing if they request notice of: 
the hearings on the different sites 
and file a request to be heard. 

The first tract to be discussed is 
at Ford and Southfield. : 

“It is also important,” - Smith 
stressed, “to insist at the hearings} 
that the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion discontinue its practice’ of ra- 
cial discrimination in renting pub- 
lic housing.” 

Smith cited the Housing Com- 
mission’s own statistics to show 
that: private builders have only 


SMITH 


rent in Detroit during the last 10 
years—although 200,000 marriages 
took place: in that time and, the 
population increases by about 80, - 
000 each year.: 

Furthermore, 100 000 farnilies 
are living in conditions’ considered | 
détrimental to their health and 
welfare and one third of all homes 
occupied by Negroes are consideér- 
ed substandard. Less than one per- 
cent of Detroiters occupy perma- 
nent public-housing units, with one 
percent more in temporary war 
housing and 1,164 veterans’ fam- 
ilies in the drafty quonset huts. 
There are 500,000 housing units in 
Detroit—52 percent of which are 
rentals. | | 


“Obviously there is a. crying 
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Urges Testimony for - 
More Public 


el 


ing units,’ Smith declared. 

wntown Tenants Council PB an 
that many interested organizations 
will j6in it in pressing for these at 
the current Council hearings.” 


CRE to Hold Parley 


m On Deportation Peril 


DETROIT. — The Michigan 


4 Civil Rights Congress is seeking 


te mobilize all — progressive- 


minded citizens to fight the de- 


Pe portation drive launched against 


foreign-born workers. 
: .A conference on this ‘subject 
is to be held Monday, June 27, 
8 p.m. at the Hotel Tuller, to 
which all organizations and in- 
dividuals who still believe Amer- 
ica. should be a haven of the 
oppressed are sivined.. 
The conference is expected to 
pay spetial attention to the per-. 
_ secution by immigration . au- 
thorities of Mrs. Anna Ganley, 
‘noted fighter for-civil rights and 
wife of Nat Ganley, well known 
leader of Communist auto work- 
ers. ‘ 


Llewelyn Runs 


For West Side - 
UAW Director 


- DEARBORN.—Percy Llewellyn, 
former UAW-CIO regional direc- 
tor on Detroit's west ‘side (Région 
1A), is again a candidate for that 


made 8,000 homes’ available forjpost 


y 


Llewellyn, who was the first 

president of Ford Local 600, of- 
fered tg “work with any union 
jmember or union officer who will 
have the courage to oppose the 
present ‘suicidal: policies followed 
by Walter Reuther and the Inter- 
national Executive Board.”- 
‘ In -announcing his candidacy, 
Llwellyn charged that the “Reu- 
ther-Bugas deal in the recent Ford 
strike against speedup is only the 
latest in a series of betrayals.” He 
also blamed the top UAW brass 
for hurting the Bendix’ strikers 
with their order to let Bendix dies 
and parts be removed to Kaiser- 
Frazer; Hudson, Briggs, Packard, 
etc. 

“The auto wesc are sick ber 
escalator . clauses,- company -. 
curity clauses and raiding of sthes 


unions,” he said. “We face un- 
employment, speedup and on- 
slaught® against every gain made 
by our union. -Reuther does noth- 
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ing. "But he now wants another 
dues increase and‘ is ‘interfering 
with the autonomy of local unions. 


“Reuther must be stopped if we . 


are to save the UAW. 


ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. . 
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Nat Ganley Writes: 


JAW Convention Opens Way for 
_ Membership to Map Wage Fight 


flies JULY 10 UAW convention in Milwaukee will choose be- 

tween two diametrically opposed lines of policy to meet the 
unfolding economic depression. The choice is between the auto 
barons’ policy, helped along by Walter Reuther, and the auto 
workers’ program, supported by progressive, left wing and Com- 
munist convention delegates. What are some of 


Ee é @ 9 
Ford ‘Human- ngineers 
nee "The ~in 5 ad the workers to bear the aoe | om — Worke rs” into Inj uri es 


full burden of :the depression so that their own # “§ 5 
profits can be kept relatively high. They have, a DEARBORN. — First Aid sta- 
amy — 8 - ing drive of speedup, QS f {tions “e 5g ae plant —— 
The workers want the monopolists to pay for | DS ccenianed Oe ecindnt ‘eas 24 
the depression through increased taxation of the 4.» day strike of 61,000 Ford workers. 
rich, improved labor and social legislation, a 30 @- “eee limbs, ruptures, bloody 
cents wage increase, an end to speedup, the guar- Mie. ‘washes are now common cases in 
anteed work week, 40 hours pay for a 30-hour work oe first aid, as men and women 
week, winning jobs for Negro workers who are the aut ta toe widdical attention. 
hardest hit by the depression and similar measures. NAT GANLEY eee anes Weaken: weal 
Supporting the workers’ program meang fighting the auto. on the side wide lente dock, 
barons. Going along with the aute barons means knifing the work- SER 68 Sine Sand Buil- 
@rs. Every worker, every labor leader, must make his choice be- dj ap hi a” er 
Sleds abn oo i non By ing, is this Ee suifering ye a 
When Reuther peddles the yarn that he represents a “third a ies ese od rho 
force” in this battle of capital vs. labor, he’s merely trying to cover ns " 4 om hi on . ms pa . 
up his complete capitulation to the auto barons’ program for meet- sais ee 
Massey loads left side panels 


ing the depression. 
into box-cars and, with another 
worker, has to lift the 135 pound 
panels up ontoya dock about five 
feet off the floor of the box-cars. 
The right hand panels go on the 
floor. 
Before the strike two crews — in the box car. Now one 
worked on packing -away cach | crew takes care of the left side 


Reuther-Matthews Sit on 
Chrysler UAW Demands 


DETROIT.—UAW-CIO top brass—Walter Reuther, president, and Norm Matthews, 
Chrysler union director—told 100 delegates representing 78 ,000 Chrysler workers that F ord 
should carry the ball this year in economic demands and. that “we should wait for what 
they get. 

This was said despite the knowl- 
edge that john S. Bugas, Ford vice 
president, has already told Ford 


union negotiators that thé company 
will grant no wage increase, no 
pensions paid for by the company 
and that the union should take a 
long look at the present economic 
picture, meaning. Ford will pro- 
pose wagecuts or going over to 
piecework production. 

Speculation that “we will be laid 
off” because John L. Lewis will no 
doubt be out on strike with his 
miners, and that U. S. Steel. will 
set a pattern were some of the 
other excuses thrown at the dele- 
gates to convince them no action 
to enter wage talks with Chrysler 
Corporation should be asked for 
~—— 
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panel and encilias crew takes care 
of the right side panel. 

The ccmpany sent to. Massey's 
job a hot shot foreman-from the 
Rolling Mill and this character, 
regardless of what happens to the 
life and limbs of workers, pushes 
for more production and cuts 
down the manpower. 

This brutal, “to hell with the 
worker’ attitude resulted in Mas- 
sey one day last week feeling sick, 
Not knowing what was the matter, 
he went to First Aid and there was 
told he had a rupture. He has 
been moved to a job loading light 
parts. Meanwhile, with a painful 
swollen rupture he still has to 
work, while the union fights to see 
that he gets an operation and ade- 
quate compensation. 

This is another example of the 
socalled “human engineering of 
Henry Ford II, and UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther’s “victory” 
over speedup. 


* 


IN THE FIRST PLACE Reuther spread the illusion that if 
labor supported the war program, the sinking of public funds into 
the Greek and Chiang Kai-shek rat holes, the Marshall Plan and 
the North Atlantic military pact, it would mean permanent pros- 
perity for America and the capitalist part of the world. He called 
upon labor to make sacrifices for rT program with increased pro- 
ductivity and the longer work week 

Vic Reuther and Ford’s speedu artist, Breech, were both ap- 
pointed on the Anglo-American Productivity Commission to stretch 
the’ muscles of’ the British workers. The net result has been. the 
sharp: contrast betewen the expanding prosperity in the Soviet 
Union ‘and the nations of new democracy and an unfolding devas- 
tating economic depression in the U. S., Britain and in the other 
Marshall Plan satellite nations. 


MELVIN MASSEY 


——, 


—— 


* 


THE FORD and Bendix strikes against speedup were the first 
major challenges of eccren labor to the auto barons’ depression 
program. How did Reuther handle these struggles? ‘He first did 
all he could to prevent these strikes from happening. He offered 
to accept verbal gesture settlements from management on the | 
speedup issue. When he could not succeed in. stifling the workers’ 
fighting spirit, he made a number of “left sounding” speeches on 
these strikes. Then he proceeded to authorize the release of dies 
from Bendix to help break that strike and followed it up with his 
phony arbitration settlement of the Ford strike. 
| The fact that 227,000 GM workers can be cut up to eight cents 
an hour, plagues the UAW bargaining in Ford, Chrysler and in all 
auto plants. The UAW convention must break through this 
Reuther-created wage-cutting freeze in General Motors, if wage 
increases, company-paid-for pensions and the elimination of speed- 
‘up company security contract clauses are to be won this year. _ 

BEFORE PHIL MURRAY capitulated to the Wall Street gang, 
he spoke up against CIO. purges and witch-hunts. Now he joins 
Walter Reuther in playing the bosses’ game of red-baiting. 

And this red-baiting blast serves as a smokescreen to cover up 
the Murray-Reuther betrayals of the economic demands of the 
working class. 

y should the monopolists even offer Murray and Reuther 
a tin dime in the wage and contract bargaining as long as they are 
undermining their own bargaining strength with red-baiting and the 
‘stifling of union democracy? 

Yes, the 12th UAW convention faces two roads in meeting 
economic depression. Qne is the Reuther road of betrayal. The 
other road requires the isolation and defeat of Reuther if the 
1,000,000 UAW members are to succeed in making the trusts pay 
for the depression. 


UAW Delegation Roundup 


anti-Reuther and 1 pro-Reuther delegates. One 
shop delegate in anti-Reuther and nine miscellaneous 
delegates are pro-Réuther in first returns from Local 


tend Board of Directors Meeting 
and “know what the companies 
strategy is.” 


Weinberg added as a footaote 
that at one Board- of Directors 
meeting of Chrysler he attended 
he discovered that the corporation 
could pay a 53c an-hour wage in- 
crease to its workers and still make 
eight percent profit on its invest- 
ment, | 

Reuther spoke for almost an 
hour, the main theme being that 
this is hte year to fight. Following 


that the conference voted to ad 
Ford lead off in 1949.” 


ps handpicked, limply passed 
a motion to leave everything in the 
hands of Matthews and Reuther 
to decide when to talk with the 
company and about. what. »_ 

Even the handpicked delegates 
were jarred out of their seats when 
Nate Weinberg, Research Director 
of the union and former employee 
of David Dubinsky, ILGWU, re- 
vealed a new high in class collab- 
oration tactics by the Internationa] 
Union. 

Weinberg announced that the 
Reuther leadership had _ brought 
stock in 60 companies, including 
Chrysler in order to be able to at- 


Negro Worker Hunts 
In Vain for Any Job 


DETROIT. — Clifton Johnson, ner, Clifton Johnson has one and a 
Ford Negro worker, married and half years seniority at the H.P. 
a father, out of work since Feb. 7,/Plant—he should be considered 
1949, who worked before that for |over new empleyes.” 

12 months for the Ford Motor Co.| Johnson took the note, antel 
Highland Park plant, stood for, at the hiring office and stood there 
with a white youth who had never 


result the conference, 


DETROIT.—First returns on UAW convention 
delegate elections from Ford Local 600 reflected the 
ng dissatisfaction of the auto workers with 


Reuther’s betrayal of the strike against speedup. 


.. In the Maintenance Building seven out of the 
nine delegates are opposed to the Reuther machine. 
Tom Yeager, progressive, defeated the Reutherite 
who had had previously replaced him as Miscel- 
laneous Building Chairman. Walter illico, pro- 
gressive, head 
Reutherite machine succeeded in getting the other 
three delegate posts. In the Foundry all outright 
Reutherites were licked and four anti-Reuther men 
and three Thompson supporters were elected. 


Packard Local 190 has 12 delegates, all anti- 
Reuther. Hudson Local 154 has 11 anti-Reuther 
delegates and nine pro-Reuther. Briggs Local 742’s 
a are 100 percent against the Reuther 


Other returns showed: GM Forge Local 262 
elected one Reutherite and three anti-Reuther dele- 


wri. First shop returuy iiti‘Liocal 157 showed two: 


the returns in B-Building, but the 


155. The Kelsey Hayes Local elected six anti- 
Reuther delegates, while Cadillac Local 22 elected 
six pro-Reuther delegates. 

In DeSota Local 227 the score is four to two 
against Reuther. . Midland Steel 410 has,two Reu- 
therite and two doubtful delegates. Local 735, 
GM _ Detroit Transmission, split 50-50 with two 
Reuther and two anti-Reuther delegates. In the 
past few years it has been solidly for Reuther. 

Another traditionally solid Reuther delegation 
which splits this year is the large Dodge Local 3 
delegation. 

Foundry Local 922 elected two delegates op- 
posed to the Reuther machine. The Lincoln Local 
900 delegates were elected on the Reuther slate. 

The pro-Reuther forces, however, are expected to 
muster a large majority in- Milwaukee, in view of 
the myriad small locals throughout the. country 
which are in the machine's pocket and the ham- 
stringing of local union autonomy)! ..:) 


five days last week at that plant's 
hiring office and saw several hun- 
dred white workers hired while he 
was passed up. 

All of these workers had no 
seniority, never worked in High- 
land Park Ford plant before, but 
still the company, in line with a 
whole Jimerow policy being prac- 
ticed by many auto plants, refuses 
to hire Negroes. 

Johnson went to the local union 
and talked to his president, Al Mu- 
silli, who. admitted thet the com- 
pany was refusing to hire Negroes. 
'Musilli then sent Johnson to see 
Art Valenti, president of Ford 
Lincoln plant. Valenti wrote John- 
son a note to a Mr. Turner o 


| plant. personnel -saying,- “Mr. Tur- 


worked in an auto plant before. 
The white worker was hired and 
Johnson was told there was no job - 
for him. Yet Lincoln plant employ- 
ment office in the last week has . 
hired several hundred workers. At 
Ford's Rouge plant, hundreds are’ 
being hired daily but the company 
is faithfully hewing to what has 
become standard policy ‘all over 
the city and state—that a definite 
“quota” system of hiring prevails 
and in many places no Negroes are 
hired at all, 
In Plymouth plant of Chrysler, 
militant action by former president 
Frank Danowski resulted in the 
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orld Spy Network 


Set Up by Truman 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman this week made a mockery of 
his own statements deriding the current national spy hysteria by signing 


a bill giving unsurpassed power to the Central Intelligence Agency, the 


world-wide counterpart of the keyhole-peepin g, hysteria-creating FBI. 
Handed unlimited funds for which it is accountable to no one, the CIA is now 
legally authorized to plant ageaits and spies in every nation of the world. It is also viven 


authority over the FBI and is em-® 
powered to send spies into Ameri- 
ca’s labor unions, industrial plants 
and mines and every organization 
of the people. 


In operation for two years, the 
CIA has already created such a 
world-wide underground network 
on Presidential. authority. “Project 
X,” involving the formation of a 
vast spy ring in central and eastern 
European nations is one product 

of CIA’s work. 


While charged with the job of | 


“coordinating” all 
activities, the CIA has estab- 
lished a spy network that overlaps 
the undercover work of the FBI, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, State De- 
partment and Economic Coopera- 
_ tion Administration. | 
It -has extended the keyhole 
peeping, wire-tapping and rumor- 
reporting of the FBI into every 
corner of the earth. And it pays 
the good money of the American 
taxpayer for every rumor. 


* 


CIA’S DIRECTIVES - emanate 
from a cluster of four pretentious 
marble and brick dwellings 

ueezed in between the grounds 
of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery on one side and an old 
brewery on the -other in North- 
west Washington. 


Within those buildings, CIA 
officials sift through the reports of 
its agents and paid ex-informers. 
Radio listening posts and monitor- 
ing services are maintained - in 
Navy Department 2250 Ral sev- 
‘ eral blocks away. 


In -additien to receiving reports 
from the specially selected and 
trained military “intelligence off- 
cers dispatched throughout the 
world. by the State Department 
and ECA, the CIA has also re- 
cruited the help of bankers, in- 
dustrialists and ‘right wing labor 
leaders. 

It has also welcomed fesiciat 

“refugees” into its underground 
| organization. To assist the CIA 
{ din further contacts in. 

nations from _ capitalism 
| sinee World War II, it has been 

' instrumental in forming an or- 
_Sanization calling itself the Na- 


government 


The Big Four Foreign 


questions despite a U.S.-bloc 
ment of any kind be reached.® 


the Berlin. blockade, which led to 


the Big Four session, so the Paris 
meeting was marked by a steady 


slovak border into Germany. To 
Polish liner Batory in May. 


grein WORKERS WELCOME GERHART EISLER TO GERMANY 


Gerhart Eisler (arrow) is welcomed by a group of steel workers after he crossed the Czecho- 


escape FBI and State Department parsoenieen he fled aboard the 


tional Committee for Free Eu- 
rope, Inc. | 

This committee, with offices 
in the Empire State Building, 
is composed of former State De- 
partment officials, industrialists 
with international financial stakes 
and labor leaders tied to their 
strings. 

Since CIA is authorized, under 
the bill signed by President Tru- 
man, to bring in 100 “anti-Commu- 
nist refugees” every year, the com- 
mittee has. undertaken the job of 
“assisting these leaders to main- 
tain themselves in useful occupa- 
tions during their enforced oy in 
the United States.” 


* 


ALREADY IN CIA’S FOLD are 
members of the International Peas- 
ant Union, headed by Stanislaw 
Mikolajezkyk, formerly of Poland 
and now a “lecturer” in Washing- 
‘ton. Other “peasants” are from 
east European nations around 
Poland. 

The extent of CIA’s “Project X” 
in central and east Europe was re- 
vealed this week with the an- 
nouncement in Hungary of the ar- 
rest of Laszlo Rajk, former Hun- 


| 


and 19 others as paid agents in 
the U. S. espionage system. 


It was also revealed in the testi- 
mony of ex-Polish Gen. Izyador 
Modelski before the House Un- 
American Committee. Modelski 
said he received a letter of intro- 
duction from the U.S. Ambassador 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, to 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower before 
leaving for the U. S. to become 
military attache to the Polish Em- 
bassy. He indicated that he gave 
information to U. ‘S. agents with, 
whom he had been placed in con- 
tact by Eisenhower. 


Lane is one of the founders fie 


rope which is headed by another 
ex-Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew. 
Other committee members include 
James ‘A. Farley, Allan W. Dulles, 
Eisenhower, AFL President Wil- 
| liam Creeen, CIO Seeretary James 
Carey, Henry Luce, Time and Life 
publisher; A. A. Berle, chairman 
of the U.-S. Arms Aid to Greece 


program. 
* 


THE WORK OF CIA has ex- 
panded with the expansion of U. S. 


; 


this new Committee for Free Eu-} 


Truman. Doone. in Greece and 
Turkey and the Marshall Plan in 
about 20 other nations has given 
U. S. agents an opportunity te set 
up shop. 

To qualify for a job with ECA, 
for a experience and train- 
ing in military intelligence is essen- | 
tial. Most of the subordinate ECA 
overseas posts have been filled 
with men of that type. 


The State Department gives 
specialized training. in collecting 
and evaluating data to each of its 
foreign service officers. 

With the drive for rapid mili- 
tarization of North Atlantic Pact 
nations now underway in Congress, 
the CIA’s importance to U. S. ef- 
forts to direct the military af- 
|fairs and plans of North Atlantic 
Pact Nation members now be- 
comes plainer to see. 


CIA appears to have the job 
of coordinating the espionage net-| 
works of all North Atlantic Pact 
mations, It may be that CIA will 
turn those countries away from 

spying on each other and direct 
ithem to concentrate all activities 


affairs into interests throughout: 


on the new European demoeracies 


garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘the world. The promotion of the and the Séviet Union and China. 


Just. as the Soviet Union had 
percipitated the agreement to end|’ 


‘Soviet Union Hails 
Paris Agreement; 
U. S. Belittles It 


Ministers, meeting in Paris, 


reached a limited agreement on the Berlin. and Austrian™ 


determination that no agree- : 


Soviet insistence that an accord 
could be reached. 

Despite a calculated pessimism 
by the delegates of the U. S., 
France and Britain, and a similar 
disparagement of the parley’s 
chances in the press, the meeting 
concluded. with specific settlements 
concerning the control of Berlin 


and an-Austrian treaty. 


DETAILS of the agreement an- 
nounced in the communique of the 
Foreign Ministers were: | 
- @ Occupation authorities in 
Berlin will continue to consult on 


|rights of Slovene 


German problems. 

@ They will seek to ease the 
situation caused by the division 
of Germany and of Berlin into two — 
parts. They will try especially to 
expand trade between East and 
West, facilitate movement of per- 
sons and goods and the exchange | 
of information and seek to admin- 
ister Berlin “with a view to nor- 
malizing as far as possible the life 


|of the city.: 


® Occupation authorities will 
call on. Germans in their zones to 
aid. them in carrying out paragraph 
three. 

® The agreement reached in 
New -York to end the trade and 
traffic restrictions in Berlin - shall 
be -maintained. Occupation au- 


'thorities.in each zone “will have 


an obligation to take the measures 
necessary to ensure the normal 
functioning and utilization of rail, 
water and road transport for such 
movement of persons and g 
and such communications by post, 
telephone and telegra 

® Occupation aut rities will 
recommend to German economic 
bodies: that closer economic ties 
be effected. 
AUSTRIA: 

© Deputies will start wane on 
a final draft of the Austrian treaty 
June 21, and agree on the final 
text by Sept. L 

© Austria’s frontiers will remain 
the same as they were Jan. 1, 1938, 
before Adolf Hitler seized the 
country. 

© Austria shall T Goont me | 
and Croat mi- 


no répa- 
Austrian 


norities, - 
© Yugoslavia will et 
rations but may take 


|property inside Yugoslavia. 


° Russia is ‘to get $150,000,000, 
payable over six years on her. 
claims to German assets in Aus- 
tria. She shall also have conces- 
sions in Austrian oil and shipping : 
properties. 


Green Explains Relation of Marxism to Democracy 


After Judge ‘Medina jailed Illinois Communist chairman Gilbert Green for insisting on the right 


The relationship between that 
first sentence about. basing our- 
selves upon the principles of Marx- 
ism and our defense of the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights; is the 


following: 


to prove his case, Green was able to present, briefly, the party’s views: Following is Green's testimony, 
given in answer to a query by defense counsel Abraham Jsserman.~ The Communist leader was here 
explaining the relationship between the first sentence in the party constitution preamble, dosing 
exes pemaeples of Martians t qulslem, and tee second sentence concerned with the defense of 


democracy. 


all 


ae 


JS 


Marxism-Leninism, in its study | \— 


of history, development of society, | 
showed that when society moved 
from: feudalism to capitalism, i 

that “process there was also the 
development for the first time of 


process during the period when 
ee was a progressive force, 
capitalist society was moving 
forward, was on the ascendant, Ger! 
recent period capitalism no 


the 
meee world force. {lar 
eS Me sire 
needs. 


in|to maintain peace in the world, in 


full OTe in their inability 


{their inability to raise living. stand- 
lards, the great masses of the people 
will use the democratic rights won 
under the democratic system in 
order to weaken their power, = 
e lability to dominate society; 

cially in the middle of the 1930s| 
we saw for the first time something 
new, in a sense that in a devel- 
oped industrial state, such as a. 
mgny, the ruling class there, . the 
ge ‘monopolies and trusts,  de- 


the i on. ra 


[unimpeded ruld 
life of the country in the same way |) 


ple bring into existence a demo-: 
cratic republic in Spain and we 
tsaw in Spain the sinister. forces of 
evil, the anti-democratic forces al- 
lied with fascism in Germany and| 
italy destroy that republic of the 
Spanish people. 

At the same time we saw the 
same forces at work im our own 
country. \WWe saw the men of the 
trusts, the cartels, seeking to des-| 
‘troy American liberties, in this 
country as well, and to move in the: 
direction of hr gre their own: 
, establishing their | of 
own domination aver, the political 


‘ras they have over the economic. 
of the country, and therefore 


3 ier 


io preserve democracy, was to de- 
fend all the rights that the peo- 
ple had gained over generations of | 
‘struggle, not to permit these things 
to be destroyed. 
hs also = dnvahagan : Pit 
study ~ o ents a 
‘ayer the world and in our own 
‘country that this very sinister de- 
velopment towards fascism, to- |: 
-yeaction; places the’ mono-| 
polists* against the great mass of} 
and makes it possible to}]i 


lle class, the 
the N egro people,—a broad un 
which can stem. fascism and 
‘can extend democratic rights pe 


ane a oe of the working class,} 


1 


demoeratic liberties* and ne liv-| i 


will come, but there:is a great dif- | 
ference as yr whether that social- 
‘ism comes aftér a’ period in which 
fascism has established ; its rule and 
destroyed all the democratic liber- 
ties of the American people and 
cia socialism. comes after fas- 
cism is stopped, after the power of 
the trusts is crushed, oo o 


Toy Charged with 20,000 4rOTOWN ALLEY il 


MICHIGAN 
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 _ wey OY THE OLD-TIMER 


, . ge , i Ss : ‘ REMEMBER LAST WEEK we mentioned that Norm 
rresits 2 IT 0 Thy arrd nt Matthews, UAW Chrysler head, was on the receiving end 

| Pr & of the axe by the Reutherites on Detroit’s East Side Re- 
: | gion? Well this week the ACTU’ers. and some of Reuther’s boys 


DETROIT. — Police com- isan grec in oe arc or situation, -also is nen —_ that] issued : leaflet a rape Must — Brothers and sisters, 
Cee .¢. ing eight people who hadn't paid| a:quiet investigation of the unpre-| is Matthews squealing all over! One of his henchmen has ap~. 
| called be bead 5. poy ro traffic ticket fines. sedlaaied arrests under his com-| proached the left wing for “Peace Talks” oa 

called perore me otate ar| Most of those arrested were Ne-| missionership is being conducted The two candidates against Matthews and Mike Lacey, the 
Association Civil Liberties Com-| prges, taken from their homes, or| by the U. S. District Attorney here.| other bird who decorates an office in the region, are Russell Leach, 
mittee to answer why 20,000 De-| picked up on streets, public places| A delegation of citizens, from the| 155, and Ken Morris, 212. 
troit citizens had been hauled in|and herded into the police bull} Progressive Party, headed by Cole-} . ° 
by loctl police without warrants, pens. Nore of them was ever|man Young, recently talked ‘with Latest candidate to enter the race for Regional Director on the 
held for “investigation and then re- charged with any felony or crime.|the U. S. District Attorney, who} West Side of Detroit, it’s reported, is Richard T. Leonard. Leonard 
leased. No charges were ever} Toy’s appearance before the|intimated that a Federal Grand] made a quiet trip here last week, saw some of the boys and the 
placed against the 20,000 and they | Givi] Liberties Commission of the|}Jury may look into Toy’s inter-| campaign is on, with Monroe Lake as the handshaking campaign 
never were brought to court. }State Bar Association marks the| pretation of the U. S. Constitution! manager: | : 

In 1948 the Detroit police ar-| f;st time in the history of this state| and how it’s handled by the De- ek WE ns ° « 
rested 101,000 people outside of| that such an unprecedented step| troit police. | frcre & Thomas Thompson, Ford Local 600 prexy, is in the race for 
those picked up on traffic tickets.) Was taken. When one is a lawyer| Meanwhile the Michigan Civil] Regional Director for one main reason, reports say. That reason is 

2 that number 30 percent were| and requested to appear before) Rights Congress has on hand sev-| that he feels he is all washed up in the world’s biggest local, plus 

Golden Rule Drunks, according} such a committee it means that|eral thousand signatures of citi-| the fact that Gene Prato, Reuther’s boy is demanding his pound of 
to police reports; 20,000 . VTC! serious steps are in the making for| zens to be presented to Mayor Van! flesh, namely that he will be the next president of Local 600. 
picked. up for myescgee and! the one called in. Antwerp demanding the . removal The right wing in 600 of course is going all out for present 
the rest were on criminal charges Toy, in addition to facing this' of Toy as police commissioner. regional director Joe McCusker, who is chief water boy a2 the 


> * 


and opera a aoe | | 
‘This amazing number of 20, . | ) : 

— in wes ota "Be ged with Be-bop TO Rega le Labor Five of the staff at Ford Local 600 are scheduled for the axe.’ 

: y ihe : re re ti 7 See tles ' . Bob Zaisky, Joe Crenshaw, Baldwin Norris, James Tamoor, and 
ve State Dar Association y Ellsworth K. Hanlon, Jr. All of them will be laid off the local’s 


sent Toy a letter telling him to u wy Ik kc J 4 "eee | : 
| payroll because the local is going $7,000 a month in the hole, and 
"ie no : , ress Ic nc ers U y in eight months time, it’s claimed, they will be broke. 
me te gga . A - 0 A Ne What is significant sbout this, if it’s true, is that the two Ne- 
labor the Civil Rights tee oe led by David Heard, will “take|sax; and Will Davis, formerly with, 5®oes on the staff, Norris and Crenshaw are being fired. 
many of the’ Negro organizations, over” from 6 to 9 p.m. at the July |Howard McGhee, on piano. Guest _ No matter how one may feel about Norris and Crenshaw’s 
> politics, this local membership cannot allow the two Negroes on 


| -Nations Pi icni l- | st ter Willy Wells former- 
rn ae eae oe vetions Frees Picnic at Wl jstar trumpeter Vy the staff to be fired, just because Gene Prato and his clique of 


Michigan Communist Party, who,|come Park. Sponsored by the |ly played with Billy Eckstine. J D 
ever ~ a Toy was made of Her of|Michigan Worker and the labor] Tom X. Dombrowski, featured hatchet men, demand it on the basis of “economy. 


poe: have pointed out the 24- sg ee press, = gen dee on the picnic a ys will — a 

our-a-day reign of terror that pre-|be the main social and political) of the success of the new people's 5 oh R oH S Hl nt 
vails in Detroit's working oheh event here for the holiday week-|democracies in eastern Europe. ince e eu er e eme 
communities, especially the Negro/jend. . As a labor press correspondent, 

areas. — Renowned among Detroit jazz|Dombrowski covered the 19495 7 : a Peter tomes from Page 1) 

Only recently 350 persons within|adicts Heard is the brother of J. C.| United Nations Conference in San} W2F “sie he i te 3 a € ch e it was 7 at nc A ded 
five days were unceremoniously|Heard, winner of the 1946 Esquire| Francisco and the 1948 World th “2 s Adin, “ Ag oo” po ty . I b + 6a ition F 
hauled in by the police, ostensibly|award for drums. Conference of Intellectuals 2s tage es ulding ‘eacers were Ca into labor relations an 
for investigation as to their knowi-|' Bop experts around . Heard’s| Abner W. Berry, editor of the curt i nee h ; 
edge of the shooting of Victor Reu-|drums at Welcome Park will be;new Harlem edition of The 480 ompany ¥e icy 1s now that you will see the workers give 
ther. After being held incom-|John Cifini, formerly with Bobby | Worker, and Carl Winter, chair-) “ minutes of work a day. 4 
miunicado in most cases for several) Sherwood’s band, on the bass|man of the Michigan Communist} ,._ This means that if production is set by the company at 400 
days all were released and the fiddle; Warren -Hickey,: formerly ‘Party, will speak. | jobs an eight hour day, or 480 minutes, then any interruption of 

* as ates | ; that line’s production and resulting loss of production must be 


made up by the workers. The company, if it is short or sees that 
it wont get production by the end of the 480 minutes, sets rheo- 
stats up and proceeds to get it. | | 

This flows from the promises of UAW president Walter Reu- 
ther, who kept saying during the strike “we will give the company 
48 minutes work a day.” Now the company is taking that statement 
as justification for retiming every production job and increasing 
production. i 

In the “B” Building, where the struggle against speedup 
kicked off the 24-day strike, the six points that the company agreed 
to are all being violated, as follows: . ; 

The company agreed to keep the speed of the line constant. 
What's happening here is that workers have to put out 480 minutes 
of work regardless of what happens. There is no cut back gr slow- 
ing down, rather the line goes like hell. 7 

Equal spacing of jobs. The company agreed to seven slats 
~ between each_job. Now, after the strike it’s 3 or 4 slats, meaning 
the jobs are coming even faster than before the strike when it 


' ~ 5 slats. , 
-ALL-NATIONS . alias: a this point, the company agreed not to: run 5 or 6 


four door jobs one right after the other, but intersperse them with 


clerical fascist Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
be @ a 


DETROIT. — Be-bop masters,; with Dizzy Gillespie, on tenor’ 


2 door jods,, When the 4-door jobs come constantly it means work- 


S.. * 
) BE . ers have to do twice the work as on a 2-door job. Now on the Ford 
I trim line, four-door jobs are coming six-seven at a time. 
| | ‘No additional manpower was put on the Ford trim line with 


7 this type of speedup ensuing. Also the company welched on the 
Salads: agreement that if the men get in the hole (can't keep up and 
peaners: : have to travel along the line with the jon, pros cars pi : up) 

| they would stop the line momentarily to let the men catch up. 
ABNER W. BERRY | Now the formen holler, “we want 480 minutes a day —let’s gol” 
Editor Harlem Edition, The Worker | _ Relief men, one for each 19 workers, were supposed to be 
there when wanted. The cdémpany still uses relief men on steady 

CARL WINTER | jobs and workers wait sometimes two hours for: relief: 

Chairman, Michigan Communist Party Absenteeism: No matter how many men are absent, the line 
goes at the same speed, same as before the strike, with the workers 


> 


TOM X. DOMBROWSKI | | being forced to put out the same production: .- .. : 
Editor English Edition, Glos Ludowy Added to all this, every job is being retimed and_ boosted, 
| Last week in the “B” Building a union committeeman who 


ENTERTAIN MENT DAVID HEARD filed 52 grievances on. speedup since the end of. the strike, was 


fired. for. “interrupting production.” Later it was changed to a 


GAMES - DANCING AND HIS ALL-STAR : reprimand. He was also passing out leaflets for a .department” 
| union meeting to discuss speedup. If he is brought before Labor . 


EE ae ORCHESTRA Relations again he willbe fired. 
y sie | ’ | BE-BOP, HOT JAZZ Significantly, the hour that this union committeeman was 
Special Area for Kiddies i : passing out notices for a union meeting, which action the company 
said was interrupting production, was the hour the rheostats showed 


th tting the highest production that day. 
NATIONAL FOOD SPECIALTIES fe ee” eee he Nae ee a ee oe 
: | : | —— often npr them during the Pepys Reopete > 
: / Dbitratio ne thr erts is meeting to ide whether 
M O ri d ays J u ly 4, t h ieaeaitiee hene the ‘right to sees workers to’ produce over the pro- 
; , ' | duction standard set by the company. 
Well, from investigation this last week, the Ford Motor Co. 


' xs : | | | 
KONE ; is not waiting for any decision by a so-called “impartial arbitrartor” 
ZN <P) a W E LC 0 Mi q » A RK ae : -but has already ‘as 1 Vicente facts prove, increased pro- 


ts ~ | . | duction 20 percent in some. departments and has scores of time 
ADMISSION 35¢ @  ####CHILDREN FREE . study experts working to push it through in all departments. 


4 


The company answers unions objections by: 
ee a ee ve us 480 minutes. 
= | | | work a day per employe. ) 
ce ieeefs 5 FM Eaton ante to mite pese } a : codward. Stops ‘at park g, _” Retiming every job and increasing, production, then telling . 
UE ake to "welcome ‘Park Bae FE | ; the union that a standards is the prerogative | | 
1, OVO wens eee ae — isin cdphaidiilante toi : management; if you don’t li: it fils_a SPV NG: a alnnnielibeasten ns allabdoiaidead 


: ee echs. 32% 
2: se " , teddies ew } 
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sas, NEGRO MAY RUN 
Edition of the Agi” FOR BORO PRESIDENT 


Reeatered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


June 26, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents .. 
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‘By Ann Rivington bees facts: 

James Taylor, shot in the groiy by a killer-cop on June 12, is be- _ © First, the bar from which Yudenfreund emerged wearing a bar- 
ing framed to conceal a police tie-up with white vice-lords in Harlem, tenders apron, is well known in the community as‘a pick-up spot for 
his .wife, Mrs. Katherine Taylor charged this week. | | prostitutes and a hangout for underworld elements.. 

Killer-cop Yudenfreund, wearing no badge or uniform, rushed out ° Second, since Yudenfreund was undoubtedly working in the 

of Eddie's Bar; 1408 Fifth Ave., to interfere in a quarr e 1 between bar, it myst be assumed that Yudenfreund and his superiors are fully 
Richard D. Brown, and his wife Dorothy,-on the corner of 115 St. aware of all that goes on there. : 
Taylor went to the defense of Brown, his cousin. The off-duty cop * Third, Mrs. Brown, widow of the dead man, reported to the 
then pulled his gun and fired four shots, wounding both men. Brown, Harlem Worker last week that the police had tried to take the blame 
with ‘ice bullet-wounds in his body, died later that night in Har- off Yudenfteund by speaking of her husband’s-murder, apologetically 
lem Hospital. Taylor is being held in Bellevue Prison Ward. ) to try to quiet her. The cops claimed that Yudenfreund had no choice 
An exclusive interview with Mrs. Taylor and reports from her but to shoot Brown. This was quite different from the hard-boiled 
neighbors and residents of the community, revealed the following (Continued on back Page) 
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MRS . KATHERINE T. TAYLOR, 96, e of James Taylor wike was shot in the groin by Patrolman Abraham 
-Yudenfreund. on June 11. She is holding one of her six children. At Mrs. Taylor's right is Mrs. Annie Davis, mother 
of Richard D. Brown, who was shot st killed by the samc cop. 
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Do You Wish to See Life in Harlem? — 


groin, is threatened -with criminal} ities. of Patrolman -Yudenfreund?, Ric a, row is 1: }fenseless to clay pigeons for: trig. ; 


| ~The O'Dwyer wing. of} What. are hig duties. - performed |} y, ‘eund | | nda” }ger-happy cops. The:.next -move _. 
aes ‘Tammany Hall is prompt-|nightly in the bar from -which hela nount-of cx charges again eho ae Aghetsee ten eat 
_<#-~ Patrohman Abraham. Yudenfreund, | ing “witnesses” to “defend” Yuden-|emerged to shoot his two victims?| ithe di - ell Tana ” sal, 
latest addition to the rinks of F frowad , by making -his victims| And if residents near 115th ‘St. 
’-. ‘Jem . killer-cops.. - Yt rund's| Suilty.  — Rae Ss and Fifth Avenue know abou 
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As Klan Steps: 


. BIRMINGHAM, ‘Ala. — Despite Widespread Jenuntia-* > 
tion: of the current terrorist attacks by the Ku Klux Klan, no 
official action against the, mobsters has been taken... 
singlé -arrest has been made al-© 


though ‘the bed-sheeted _hit-and- 
rati: hoodlums have slugged an ail- 
ing *! “grandmother, lashed a Navy 


Reporter on 
Track of Mob 


Is Attacked . 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Clatke 
Stallworth, a ‘reporter for the 
Birmingham Post, was attacked 
while on assignment to investigate 
activities of hooded and robed 
mobs. 

Several floggings had been re- 
ported in the area recently. 

Walker County Judge P. E. Day’ 

at Jasper issued two warrants. One 
named Roscoe Fowler of Sumiton, 
and charged. assault and ‘battery. 
The othér, a “John Doe” warrant, 
charged assault and battery and 
assault with a weapon. Bond was 
fixed at $300 in each ease. 
' Stallworth went to a» store on 
a tip from a woman that a man 
there could give him some infor- 
mation on activities of night riders. 
He declared that in response to a 
question, Fowler used abusive 
language, then struck -him. 

‘Deputy Sheriff A.’ A. Lowery 
quoted - Stallworth as saying that 
as he ran from the ‘store, a second 
man picked up a hammer and 
threw: it at him, but missed. 

A delegation of American Le- 
gion .members demanded in a 
sharply ‘worded resolution present- 
ed to Sheriff Holt McDowell of 
Jefferson’ (Birmingham) County 
that he act to halt mob violence. 
Civic leaders of Birmingham 
scheduled a meeting to organize a 
“committee of 500” to i night 
riding | activity. 


Civil Rights 
Defense Set Up 
By Virginians 


‘NORFOLK, Va.—The Commit- 
tee for Justice in the Bradby Case, 
formed ‘several weeks ago afte: 
hearing’ Mrs. Margaret Bradby 
describe how her husband was 
brutally slain by an enforcement 
agent of the State Alcoholic Bev- 
€rage Commission, this week voted 
to reorganize as a chapter of the 
Civil Rights Congress. 

' The Committee’ s action was 
taken by unanimous vote after dis- 
cussion made clear the need for 
a permanent mass membership or- 
ganization devoted. to a militant 
struggle to win full rights for the 
a egro people and to_ halt theL 

pola! minorities attacks against labor and 


| oe alle 4 immediate need 
Piss a aoe camapign to win free- 
dom for’ the Martinsville Seven, 
sentenced by lynch “justice” to die 
on July 15 and 22, the members 
present voted to throw their full 
strength into the -eampaign for 
their reedom. 

“It was reported that about 500 
signatures. had already been. se- 
cured but plans were made ‘to 
a this: | many. times 
| Org vis fF 

» ic aol fraternal ard “etd or- 
= anizations as’ well as by door to. 


Maan in several oer 


|News said: “Men sworn to up-. 


|man terror the KKK recently held 


ar-|men invaded a Girl Scout camp 
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Act 
error 


Not. a} 


veteran, and held hate-demonstra- 
tions in three states... 
Newspapers all over * Alabama! 
have sharply criticised authorities. 
for not acting. The Birmingham | 


hold the law, backed by the united 
and indignant opinion of the pub- 
lic, must stop these outrages—and 
| promptly.” 

The Klan terror. in Jetterson 
county and the entire South repre- 
sents a new stage of attack by 
Wall Street big business. In a 
statement to the press Sam Hall, 
chairman of the Communist Party | 
of Alabama said: “As growing ‘un- 
employment ushers in the begin- 
ning of an economic crisis, the use 
of anti-Negra prejudice and terror 
to divide the people is: stepped up 
in order that the full burden of 
the depression can be thrown upon 
the divided working people:” 

Hall criticized the Truman ad- 
ministration for “not taking real 
steps to help stem the tide of force 
and violence in the South. . In- 
stead,” Hall added, “Truman’s De- 
partment of Justice is pushing a| 
frame-up against 11 Communist 
leaders on a ridiculous charge of* 
conspiring to advocate force and 
violence, This case should’ bé 


tice Department should turn. its 
attention to the real and growing 


turned against citizens in Alabama 
and throughout the South.” 
Hall’s statement was quoted in 
part in the Birmingham News, one. 
of Birmingham's largest dailies. 
* 


THE ATTACK on the grand- 
mother occurred near midnight 
when the hooded gangsters 
swooped down on the home of 
Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42,. whose 
husband was away at work... Mrs.: 


an operation, was slugged, terror- 
ized, and dragged outside where 
a cross was burning. 


sluggers went to a Brookside cafe 
and terrorized the proprietor, his 
wife, and his patrons. - The cut- 
throat Kluxers burned a cross near 
the cafe, and warned. the . cafe 
operator to “keep the : n--ggers 
down.” They told him that: they 


Catholics running the town.” The 
cafe operator is not a Catholic but 
a member of the Russian Orthodox 
church. 

A few nights lakes the hooded 
hoodlums went to the home of a 
white man, Billy Guyton Stovall, 


ped him and lashed-him with a 
heavy leather belt. The masked 


when. Stovall and his. two small 
children were sleeping. Mrs. Stov- 
ali was working. | 

The. “brave defenders” ot the 
‘white race and family took .away 
the father of two children near the 
hour of. midnight and left them 
all alone in the ‘house,. frightened. 
The navy. vet who helped ‘defeat 
fascism abroad has now bought a 
gun to defend +himself. against it 
here should the gangsters strike 
again. 
AS PART of the reign of klans- 


meetings and parades in Georgia, 


Mountain en: met, 
initiated new members, and burned 
ja cross. Klan meetings also: took 
place in Tallahassee, the state cap- 


oe and in Tuscaloosa, 
Just a year ago this month klans- 


—* ordered : white teachers,..who 
- instructing -Neg:ro Girl! . prison 
the | Scouts, to leave.. Two months ago 


itign, of | the ie of, Robert 
DY onesnnseenesnenrnesersee cic 


ithree houses hought by Negroes}. 
were bombed, : instead: ofspropes! 


keep the race issue burning to 


thrown out of court and the Jus-| 


+ 4 


McDanal, who recently underwent| 


The same night the. dineten j 


“were tired of having the G.:D.) 


31, a navy veteran. They kidnap-}. 


bandits came to the Stovall home) 


cuting those a of the bombing 
the Birmingham City Commission 
has centered its attention on driv-]. 
ing Negro citizens from their 
homes. te 

* 

- TWO YEARS AGO newly built 
homes by Negro citizens were 
bombed after a federal judge’s de- 
cision’ that: they had wer right] -° 
to live in them. © 

The klan attackers. were called 
puppets. by -Alabama's . Attorney 
General, A. A. Carmichael. - He 
said: that those. whe do the evil 
deeds are occupiers: of shacks 
whereas those who manipulate 
these puppets occupy skyscrapers. 
te Jambasted the pullers of the 
puppets’ ‘strings and said: “They 


mamtain an economic and political 
barrier between white and black 
workers. Meanwhile a bill to out- 
law the wearing of masks in public 
was delayed by the legislature. 


‘SOUTH IN STRUGGLE 


By Ronald T. Seeax See 
(Pinch-hitting for Sam Hall) % 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Dixiecrats should 
haul down the Confederate flag as a symbol of 


southern unity. because many southerners were - 


always opposed to the slaveowners banner. 
From the very start of secession to the present 


day whites and Negroes of Alabama have fought , 


ideas of racial superiority; rule by a few and 


_ other undemocratic ideas. 
force and violence that is being| 


Historical records are full of names and 


struggles of heroes who fought bg Confederates. 
rominent men, 
a Negroes and =. 


of.many stories which have not seen the light, — . 
__athroughout 11 counties of the northern portion 


These records include names o 
of alliances between whites a 


of a history book. 


The _ scribbler-historians for the -Dixiecrats” 


write only of the Bourbon “heroes.”. They sa 
that all whites- were united under the Conf 
eracy. They write stupid and historically cateion 
novels like Gone with the Wind and Birth of a 
- Nation. 

But the truth is that many whites fought 
against the KKK. They spoke up in Congress 
for civil rights, and they unit 


Bourbons, out of. the appa picture, 


with Negro . 
citizens ‘to put the’enemies of the people, the. 


' ‘these were white and rest were Negro. 


HERE ARE soni truths that the salle 


school books, Dixiecrat flavored novels, and the. 


liar-historians never tell about. Many prominent | 


state leaders deserted the Confederacy; thousands 


of troops deserted the Confederate Army for the 


federal. forces; many Alabamians, men and 


‘women, Negro ‘and white, joined the Union Army | il 
as. soldiers, scouts and nurses; and inside the . 
Confederacy a secret organization called the. 


“peace society” worked for peace, and the restora- 
tion of Alabama: to the Union. 

Here are the details of these wonderful strug- 
= for, democracy against the slaveowners and 

eir state, the Confederacy. 

‘There was i Clemens, a cousin of 
Mark Twain, who left the Confederacy for. the 
liberated area of ‘north Alabama ‘ehich, the fed- 
eral: troops had freed early in the war. During 


Abe Lincoln's second campaign for the presidency — 


Clemens went out and spoke for him. In 1864 
he helped organize a meeting in Huntsville for 
the purpose of getting the state back into the 
Union. This was when the Confederates still 


held sway in Montgomery and _,were fighting 


‘the. Union armies. 


At this meeting resolutions were pe de- 


of secession because the seces- 


nying the legak 
ad not been submitted to the 


sion ordinance 


people for ratification or rejection. It had been 


‘maneuvered through a secret session of the 
‘secession convention which was held under close 
guard and closed doors. 

_W. H. Smith, another state political leader 
went over to the Union side in 1862 and helped 
recruit Alabamians for the Union Army. He 
later became the first reconstruction governor 


citizens finally gained the right to vote. 


Charles-C. Sheats was a delegate from Win- 


ston’ County to the secession convention. He 
voted against separation from the Union and he 
refused to si 
also recruit 

Union Army. 
of Confederate Ae to the Confederate state 
degislature.. When he arrived in Montgomery, 


_ soldiers, scouts and nurses for the 


ho} ' the sang ital, to take his seat he was im- 
t any trial and was .kept there : 
apes wRlagee “biensea” Later he became. Con- . 


gressman, and voted for. the civil rights bill, . 


the Ordinance of Secession. He ' 
He was elected, in open defiance. 


Florida arid Alabama. Atop Stone _and it was under his administration that all - 


‘times they 


the other hand, the rich 
_well taken care of and pla 


~ slave state's ae: against the 


north Alabama said that he was a 
a committee of the “first_-men in A 
‘bers of the state government included,” “who | 


-citizens of Alabama fought 
; owners’ oe 


Dixiecrats Should Haul 
Down Confederate Flag 


who joined the Union Army. About 2, 000. of 
These. 
Union troops formed the First Alabama Volunteer .. 
Cavalry and joined Gen. Sherman in his. march - 
to the sea. Besides these troops, many Alabamians 
sérved as scouts and. guides. And Alabama is 
especially * proud of its heroic women who served 
as nurses in the Union Army. 

Desertion from the slaveowners’ army be- 
came so great that an obsérver said “the condition 
of things in the mountain districts of North - 


_ Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
“‘menaces the’ existence ‘of the Confederacy’ ‘as 
fatally as either of ‘the armies of. the United ‘- 
States.” - 


In . Alalnaues the deoutael were eee, 


of the state, covering about one-third of Alabama. . 
They were also found in Henry, Dale and Coffee 
counties. It was estimated that more than 10,000 © 
deserted in Alabama. 

“So serious and menacing to the existence 
of the slave state did the deserters become that 
they were forced to divert thousands of ‘men to 

ut down this deserters’ rebellion. In 1864 Con- 
ederate orders read sharply to pick up = 
deserters and a Col. O'Neal was ordered 
northern .Alabama for this purpose. 


IN THE NORTHERN PART of the state the 
deserters joined: up with the Union forces. Some- 
made _ raids _on.. Confederate forces 
and “kidnaped” Confederates. At times they 
would make special raids upon communities in 
Confederate territory and kidnap all males known 


‘to be active supporters of the Confederacy. Rec- | 


ords: from this period say that the number of 
desefters increased daily. 

The desertion of men from the Confederate 
Army was due to the complete lack of sympathy 
that many poor whites had with the interests of | 
the slaveowner and his slave state, the so-called 
Confederacy. The poor whites called the conflict - 


.a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight. 


There are many letters written by wives of” 
Confederate. soldiers telling of their extreme 
poet One letter says. that the family will 
ie if the. husband does not. return home and | 
provide something for the family to live on, On_ 
—* family. was 
ntation owners were 
exempt from military conscription. 
ition to the .Confederacy finally cul. 
minated in an under ground, secret peace society. 
The main this group was to stop the 
ree states. Over: 
one-half of the active males left in the state 


| belonged to this oneal 


THE COMMANDING UNION officer in 


— oached — 


were anxious to have } 

The committee told the commanding officer 
that they were anxious to assemble the legislature 
for ‘the ‘purpose of calling a convention to annul 
the Ordinance of Secession. The committee said 


that men of all partjes were united against those . 


who w.ated to continue thé slaveowners’ war. 
It also said that two-thirds of the people of .the 
state would take up arms to put down the Con- 
federate rebels if allowed to do so. 

All these facets show that white and Negro 
against the slave- 
They mute a the Union and 
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Just Look Who’ $ ‘Going to. ‘Help’ Harlem! 


By Elihu Hicks 

@ Frederick Hudson-cker, whose appointment as anes 
man of the New York. City Welfare Board: aroused stormy 
protests in Harlem this week, in his 66 years with the Metro- 


tivities have not been limited to 
New York. He has developed jim- 
crow aoe ores all over the 
country, including two in Califor- 


to take a little ied: wages, errr 
little more profit for the Metro- 
_— Life Insurance Co. 


‘And this is the. man who ad: 


© Taking advantage of a vohetct 
tion of New York State's housing 
laws in 1922, Ecker initiated a 
scheme to swell Metropolitan’ S 


politan Life Insurance Co. has? 
established a record as America’s 
foremost jimcrow-minded, slum- 
exploiting housing expert. 

Ecker, born in Phoenica, N. Y., 
just two years after the Civil War, 
Started training “ for —his profit- 
Squeezing job with Metropolitan 
in 1883, at the age of 16. 


A study of his tenant-gouging, 
Negro-hating career shows that 
Harlem citizens can expect little 
aid from him in the allocation of 
much-needed relief. 


Since 1893, he has developed 
humerous fat-profit jimcrow hous- 
ing projects and has helped form 


and maintain Metropolitan’s anti- 
labor, white-only. employment pol- 
icies. 

Ecker, who was president of 
‘Metropolitan for seven years, is 
from Stuyvesant Town and “Peter 
Cooper Village, 
newest projects. 


® As early as 1893 Ecker found 
|} ways of fattening the company’s 
profits by charging excessive rents 
on. renovated houses obtained 
through foreclosures. | Within 
three years Metropolitan was able 
to extract ite, 000 from its ten- 


ants. 


responsible for barring. Negroes| 


Metropolitan’s 


profits by building “the first in a 
series of “low-cost”. jimcrow hous- 
ing projects in Long Island City. 
Using cheap building materials 
and charging high rents, Metro- 
politan squeezed abnormally high 
profits out of these houses during 
the depression. 


® Another of Ecker’s jimcrow 
guper profit-making housing proj- 
ects is the 35,000-person, white- 


only Parkchester in the Bronx, 
where jimcrow policies have been 
under constant fire of Bronx ten- 
ant and progressive prganizations 
since the project opened in 1941. 


© Ecker's white supremacist. ac- 


nia and one in Virginia. 


accused of union-busting by Helen 
Mangpld, president of Social 


declared that Ecker is 


tan uses against its employes.” 


® His creed, as reported in the 
June, 1948, issue of Current Biog- 
raphy—* Work a little harder, work 
a little lopger, work—” is used as 
a club over the heads of Metro- 
politan’ gs employes to force them 


© Jimcrow is only one of Eck- 
er's specialties. He has also been: 


Service Employe’s Local 19, of the 
CIO United Public Workers, who 
“one of 
those mainly responsible for the 
anti-labor tactics which Metropoli- 


vises the Welfare Department how 
to “aid” the families of Harlem! 
This the man whose jok it is to 
lighten the burdens of the Negro 
and Puerto Rican families who are 
most in need of Welfare aid. 


This “is the. man whom the 
O'Dwyer administration deems 
best fit to answer the Welfare‘ 
needs of the people of New York. 
What do you think? 


The Harlem Edition of The 
Worker welcomes letters from 


its readers giving their opinions 
on Ecker. Address all letters to 
The Editor, Harlem Edition of 
The Worker, 321 W. 125 St. 


Welfare Dep’t Breaks Up Harlem Families 
“MRS. R.’S SHOCK TREATMENT 


Unemployment 
Up 110% 


In the face of the catastrophic 
sweep of unemployment through 
Harlem, the Welfare Department's 
policies are breaking up family 
life in this community, an inves- 
tigation by the Harlem Worker re- 
vealed this week. 


According to information. given 
Welfare Department social work- 
ers, unemployment in this area 
has increased 110 percent since 
Jan. 1; 1949. The Welfare Depart- 
ment admits that the Harlem army 
of jobless has grown in less than 
six months from about 22,000 to 
more than 46,000, out of a work 
force of 100, 000. 


Welfare Commissioner Raymond 
Hilliard still persists in his policies 
_ of delaying the granting of relief 
after need is proved, encorcing im- 
possibly low udgets, and pushing 
‘relief clients into sub-standard, 
sweatshop jobs. 

The result is a tetdible’ toll of 
broken families — separations, de- 
sertions, young wives going home 
to live with their mothers, hus- 
bands joining the floating popula- 
tion, youth made homeless. 


The results of such policies are 
illustrated in the following cases, 
which are only a handful out of 
dozens which have been. brought 
to the attention of the Harlem 


Worker. 
FAMILIES DOUBLE UP 


Mrs. X with her two small chil- 
dren was forced to break up her 
home and go ‘to live with her 
mother, also on relief. Mr. X took 
the family’s last $5 and headed for 
upstate New York, to look for a 
job. He hopes to be able to send 
home a few dollars so that the 
younger child, who is undernour- 
ished, can eat a little better thran 
the relief budget allows. 

Mr. and Mrs. K, with their 
adolescent son and ailing young 
daughter, applied for supplemen- 
tary relief. They were denied this 
because thé joint earnings of par- 
ents and son at irregular employ- 
ment averaged about $1 a month 
more than the relief budget. Yet it 
was impossible to pay carfare and 
buy essential work clothes and 
meals out their earnings. The 
_ family was forced to break up. 
_ Mrs. K. and her daughter are on 
relief. Mr. K.. and the son left 
home to-seek work. Their where- 
abouts are unknown. 

Mr. and Mrs. O, a young couple 
with a baby, found -that insecurity 
so complicated their lives that they 

could not live together at: all. They 
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have officially separated. Mrs. 
have gone home to her - mother 
with the baby. 

Mrs. J,. a widow with three 
young children is engaged to be 
married. Her fiance, however, 
does not earn as much as her re- 
lief check, so the couple are 
unable to get married without re- 
ducing their economic status even 
further. 


Mrs. Mitchell 
Asks Protests 


Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of 


Six who are condemned to die on 
a framed-up murder charge, this 
week added her voice to the mass 
of protests sweeping across Amer- 


Winston, John Gates, Gus Hall 
and Gil Green, Communist leaders 


|now on trial in Foley Square. 


In a statement te the Harlem 
Worker, Mrs. Mitchell said: 


“By putting the six in jail they're 
trying to scare the Negro people 
in Trenton into ‘keeping in their 
place. By putting the Communist 
leaders in jail, theyre trying to 
scare the whole American people. 
And, speaking of Henry Winston, 
he was fighting to stop lynching— 
a job I think the NAACP was sup- 
posed to be doing. I feel that 
every Harlem Negro should, come 
out in a protest against his being 
in jail—it will be the first step in 
fighting against lynching. 

“If anybody goes out to fight) 
for the Negro, or for any other 
minority group, they're. called 
Communists,” Mrs. Mitchell con- 
tinued, “and I’m sure that if they 
fight with the truth in their hearts 
there’s nothing to be afraid of. 
- “My brother certainly has suf- 


people. 
and all organizations should ignore 
the red scare and unite and stop 
the lynching. If we dont well 
soon be in involuntary slavery 
throughout the hadscad that cer- 
tainly is fascism.” : 


Youth Club Party 


The Claudia Jones Youth Club 
of the Communist Party is giving 
a party. this Saturday, June °23, 
celebrating renovation of its head- 
quarters. The place is the Ben 
Davis Club, 2315 Seventh Ave., 
and the time is from Il11 a.m. 
through the day. 


Redding to Brown 


HAMPTON, ‘Va.—J. Saunders 
Redding, author and professor of 
English at Hampton Institute, has 
raccepted the post of Visiting Pro- 
fessor of English for the fall 
at Brown University. 
Prof. Redding, a Phi Betta Kappa 
8 meg of Brown University, will 


courses in literature and 


compotion = ppeitio, DOS 


* 


Collis English, one of the Trenton |. 


ica against: the jailing of Henry|\ 


fered too long. So have all my; 
I feel that. all churches 


“With my eyes wide open, I 


m dreaming: 


This old song was set to a new tune this week by Mrs. Eleanor 


Roosevelt who in her column confessed she 


by some of the things she heard 


as “a little shocked” 
about police violence against Ne- 


groes at a recent NAACP meeting. 
The “little shock” may have opened her eyes, but she’s still 
dreaming. For here is her program to eliminate police brutality: 


eo ae 
enerciee ‘great self-control. 


>? 


. People vested with authority over other people must 


© “The NAACP has a tremendous educational job to do and 

this should be directed toward helping the members of this organi- 
zation to assume greater responsibilities as citizens.” 

® Negroes “can have great political influence. This influence 

can be wielded wisely. and serve them very well only if they under- 


stand the problems of their env 


ironment as they- affect not only 


their own group, but as they affect the whole community.” 


do three things: 


A Negro about to be clubbed by a jimcrow cop, therefore, must 


1. Urge the cop to exercisé great self-control. 
2. Remember his (not the cop’s) responsibility as a citizen. 
3. Remember his political influence and vow not to vote for 


this cop next election. 


ee 


Women Worth Knowing 


By Bobbie Patrick 


Maude White Katz, a bride of 
little more than a year, is. now 
administrative secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee to Free the In- 
gram Family. In the pdst she 
worked in Cleveland as National 
Secretary of the Committee to 
Organize Negro Steelworkers, 
Needle Trades Industrial Union. 
In Philadelphia she was the CIO 
organizer of the Sun Shipyards. 
During the war Mrs. Katz was 
assistant director of the USO, 
served overseas in the Red Cross, 
and was editor of the Negro Lib- 
erator of New York. 


Mrs. Katz is one of 15 children 
and @omes from McKeesport, Pa. 


She studied at Virginia Seminary, 
Howard University — and three 


years in Europe. As head of the 
Ingram Committee now, Maud 
White Katz is working with 
women leaders throughout 
country—Mary Church Terrell, 
Therese L. Robinson, Ada Jack- 
son, Halois Moorehead and hun- 
dreds of others. 

Mrs, Katz spends much of her 
time now making summer clothes 
and, in her spare time, does oil 
painting. | 

She says, like all other Negro: 


change “the disgraceful conditions 
in Harlem. Our future leaders 
and homemakers need the guaran- 
tee of the best in environment and 
training.” 

And this determination is 
proved by her record of achieve- 
ment. 


- Cops Raid YPA 


Party in Harlem 


A party of Negro andl white 
youths at 702 St. Nicholas Ave. 
was raidéd last week by police 
who charged them with conduct- 


ing a “commercial dance without]. 


a permit.” The party was given by 
the New World Club of the Young 
Progressives. 


Police Sgt. ‘Platt, who ‘jennie 


Jinto the party, threatened to “run 


everyone here in” unless someone 
"laccepted a summons, which he 
finally gave to Morris Easton, a 
club member. 


Charles P. Howard, Iowa Pro- 
gressive Party leader, who was a 


guest of honor at the party, told- 


the youths after the raid that, 
“The police would never: try to 
break up parties given by Repub- 
licans and Democrats use 
their parties are Jimcrow.” 


Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
characterized ‘the raid ‘as akin to 
“what has-become the. practice in 


+Louisiana rand Georgia.) a_i 4 


1O’D OKs Cops 
Mayor O'Dwyer, who has 
maintained complete silence on 


lence against Negroes, this week 
urged the Police Department to 
continue to “do everything as 
you: have been doing to in the 
In a period which has seen 
‘the murder of at least three Ne- 
groes by New York police, a 
gun attack on another, and in- 
numerable beatings, the Mayor 
told the Police Department: 

“Ive got only six months to 
go, and I don’ t want ‘any let- 


down.” 
, ae 


Reelect N. Cc. Negro 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The 


Pe 


ston-Salem’s first Negro Alderman’ 
in this state since Reconstruction 
days, was reelected last week to 
his second two-year term. Rev. 
Williams was first elected into of- 
fice through the efforts of the CIO 
Food and Tobacco Workers Union, 
one of the strongest. progressive 
oxganizations incthe states) tov 


Ry 


women, that she is determined to: | 


' 


F 


the late outburst of police vio- , 


Bias .in New England 


Witchhunt Hit 
By Canada Lee 


Canada Lee, well-known Negro 
| actor, this week turned the charge 
of “un-American” on those who 
raise “the constant screech of 
Communism” as a “smokescreen to 
hide very unpleasant facts.” 


In a letter to the New York 
Compass, Lee charged that infor- 
mation developed against him “in 
the so-called coal files of the 
FBI” was “drivel.” 


“The unpleasant facts.” he 
wrote, are “that Neroes, among 
other minority groups, do not have 
full civil rights; that housing is 
very, very inadequate; that -serious 
unemployment reatens us, that. 
the peace of the world is indeed 
very shaky.” 

Lee mentioned the cases of the 
Trenton ~ Six, Rosa Lee Ingram, 
Willie McGee, Caleb Hill, Jr., and 
the - Martinsville “7” as examples 
of the FB! ignoring lynch law. He 
termed FBI inaction in these cases 
“Viciously un-American:” 

= say, and very sincerely,” Lee 
wrote, “let us better examine those 
who do most of the screeching. It 


‘is they who are Un-American. 
the) 
Launch New Drive 


At Stuyvesant Town 


Canada Lee this week joined 
the campaign of the Citywide 
Committee to End Discrimination 
in Stuyvesant Town for 250,000 
signatures in a new  petaition 
drive. 


Lashing out at Taine Lee de- 
clared “62 percent of Stuyvesant 
Town tenants have expressed their 
desire to have Negro families as — 
neighbors. I join with the tenants 
in urging the city to take all neces- 
sary steps to require ‘the Metro- 
politan. Life Insurance Co. to 
make. available vacant ‘apartments 


~,/in Stuyvesant Town to ‘Negro ten-~ 


ants on the same basis that other 


|tenants are selected, granting to 


Negro veterans the same prefer- 
| ence accorded other veterans.” 


Only after excusing several 


prospective jurors because of their 


— 


Rev. Kenneth R. Williams, Win-! 


openly expressed anti-Negro preju- 
dice was a jury chosen for the trial 
of Ralph Jennings, Negro wood- 
‘chopper, indicted for the murder 
of Ruth Eisenberg at Ossipee, 
N. H., last November. 

New Hampshire, the only north- 


ern state with a polltax, is at last 


‘making this play — a fair 
trial. 
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"John Cotes Henry Winston, Gus | 
Hall and Gil. Green. appealed yes-. 
silty trams thelr 440 calls: tae-aid- 
out attendance at the Civil and 
Human Rights Rally at Madison 
Square Garden next Tuesday night. 
They declared a huge outpouring 
at the rally would help to win their 
freedom. The statement follows:. 

“Jail at no time is a pleasant ex- 

rience. It is particularly onerous 
for us to be forced to* languish in 
jail instead of being able to. devote 
our full energies towards haltin 
reaction’s drive toward fascism an 


Bae 26, 1949 


rge Attend 


“We cherish our liberty—but not 


at the price of becoming informers. 


“Political prisoners are not some- 
thing new in ‘the long history of hu- 
se a s struggle for freedom. 

“That same history teaches us” 
that it is'an illusion to think that a 
political prisoner will step through 
the bars because of the mercy of 


some jud 
“All e orts so far to obtain bail 


for us through various courts con- 
firm the fact that only a wide- 
spread, aroused popular protest 


will win our freedom. 


Only a pro- 


test of such a ‘gropartion? as this— 
from-coast to coast—will result in 


ending the whole frame-up trial in | 


the Foley Square: courtroom. 


- “It is because we know this that | 
we are looking forward with much 


anticipation to the rally for Civil 
and Human Rights‘ at Madison 
Square Garden, Tuesday evening, 
June 28. 

“This rally presents. the oppor- 


tunity for staging just such: a- 


monster a demonstration as 


will be heard and: felt in Foley 
Square and the halls of govern- 


ment in Washington. It can ioe. 


serve to set in motion on just such 


a scale as needed a national ed 
test movement to secure our iree- 
dom and that of our fellow Com- 
munist defendants, 

“No Communist or lover of lib- 


erty can in gdod conscience fail to - 


attend this ‘italy important rally. 
From behind our prison we 
are eagerly and anxionsly awaiting 
to hear that this rally is an over- 
flow demonstration on behalf of 


our:freedom and -of all the Ameri- 


~ can people.” 


ee 
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ing to the Beach ? 


Here’s What to Expect 


By. Louise Mitchell 


The sticky hand of summer af: 
ready weighs heavily on New York 
City:s: millions; of whom only a 
minute. fraction can.escape to the’ 
- Juscious. mountain greens or the 
gentle-wind swept shores.. The 
overwhelming millions are here to 
stay for the torrid. July and August: 
months, .perhaps with the excep- 
tion of a short vacation. 

New York City offers little in 
the way of happy summer retreats. 


glomeration of humanity while the 
out-of-the-way beaches can only 
be reached by private cae or bur-' 
derisome rides and fares. Neither] 
thé’ city nor the state provide in- 
expensive excursion - "thes to. the 
citys 14.4 miles of. beaches’ and | 
playgrounds. The overcrowded 
transit facilities usually climax a: 
day's outing of hustle, heat and 5 
noise. 


“Perhaps the most famous beach |C@T. - 


in the world for the common peo-. 
Ie is Coney Island in- Brooklyn. 
© one ryan really “lived” until he 


{monopoly interests, brutal assaults 


| lines, as well as the Long Island} 
service the Rockaway 


Railroad, 
poirits. 


Orchard Beach in. the ‘Pelham! 


Bay Park is the ‘Bronx's main 
‘beachfront. — 

'- Staten Island has 14° bathing 
beaches. 
‘Beach. 
Graham, Woodland, New Dorp, 
Eltingville, Annadale, Huguenot 
‘and. Wolfe's Pond Park. all on the 


' Lower New: Yerk ‘Bay. Most New! 


The. nearby beaches are a. con- | poems travelling. to these. bathing 


‘spots have to travel by subway, 
ferry and bus. 


‘ride in he. city..-. 


| Nearby counties: - provide some 
swimming places. They are: At- 
lanti¢ Beach, Jones “Beach and 
‘Long Beach in: Nassau County. 
Westchester’ County offers. Rye. 

Beach. The-popular Jones Beach 
is diffcult to reach without private. 
The .Long“dsland Railroad 
and bus get you there, -however. 


* : | ‘ 


has been one of the millions try“ 
ing to’ find a sardine’s worth’ of 


space on thé overpopulated five- 
mile shore. 


on «Surf :Ave.-is the bedlam of|Peing provid 


thousands of ‘restaurants, stands, 
side shows and general honkey- 
tonks. 

In Brooklyn, are also Manhat- 
tan, ‘Oriental, ‘and © Brightop 
beaches, most of them only a whit 
less populated eney Coney Island. 


ALONG A NARROW peninsula 
of land ‘between Jamaica Bay’ and 
the Atlantic Ocean lie the Rocka- 
ways. “There are’-11 “milés of 
oce&nfront with Far Rockaway as 
the commercial cdi Edger Nearby 
beaches are: locat in emere, 
is tL 


In back oe the beath|Sion- Limited bathing facilities are] 


lected materials during the process 
olof constructing 


) ‘THE .CITY’S ‘OCEANFRONT] 
playgrounds are so-overtaxed’ that 
plans are underway. for expan-| 


ed. on Staten Island at 
Great Kills Park, Reclamation of 
land under water is going on. Im- 
provements patterned after Jones 
Beach will follow over a — of 
years. 


|) A new beach is beitig crtated 
at Ferry Point Park on the East 
River in the Bronx at the Bronx 
end ~: -of -: the’: ‘Bronx=-Whitestone 
Bridge, to relieve : the strain from 
Orchard. Beach.“ = * 


Baxter Beach; on the north side} 
of the bridge, is Se | being dyked} 
‘with earth as part ofa three-year| 
program ‘of gradual disposal of col- 


five new incineta- | 


‘Chief of these is South] 
' Others ‘include Midland, | 


The ferry ride: at. 
the Battery is stlil the bg 


jmany to the United States.’ 


By Michael Singer 
The statement on nai elections issued by the: Americati Labor Party last 


week, sent a wave of panic through the camps. of the Democratic, Republican, Liberal 
and so-called Fusion parties. It was a withér ing assault on the O'Dwyer Administration's 


double-cross of the people through @— 
| fare 


increases, higher ‘consumer 
levies while lowering the tax on 


on the Negro people and minority 
groups, Stuyvesant Town Jimcrow, 
strikebreaking and rejection of mu- 
nicipal _workers’ wage demands. 
And it = the kind of prin- 


ALP Urges Coalition 
For City Elections © 


ne ag program that none of the 
er parties. can withstand. 


Insofar as the fight for the top 
three posts is concerned, it pres- 
aged a dynamic ALP election 
struggle against’ the O’Dwyer- 
Tammany. machine, the ~-Wall| 
Street : — eiiahey the SS. 


rupt patteriagé-hangty pera 
and the phony -Big Business-con 


trolled fusionites. The AFL, ata 
ever, laid down a policy of coali- 
tion based: on -progressive . prin- 
Sipe and in behalf of the people's 


__(Continned” on Page El): 


half covered up.. 


‘A resolution unanimously passed 
by 232 delegates at. the American 
Jewish Labor Council convention 
last week charged that the “center 
of. gravity of international anti-| 
Semitism has shifted ‘from Ger- 


The growth of prejudice, noted 
|the resolution, “represents. the cal- 
‘culated and conscious design of | 
‘American warmongers and. cartel- 
lists in their efforts to split the 
American people and weaken their 
opposition to war and reaction.” 


The delegates from 10 ‘states, 
some.coming from as..war west as 
California,. .represented. 450,000. 
persons in trade unions and frater-. 
nal organizations. _—_. 


In the keynote sitions to tthe 
Council's second annual conven- 
tion at the. Hotel Commodore, Ben 
Gold, international president of 
the ClO F ur and Leather Workers 
Unioin and ‘president of the: Coun- 
‘cil, stressed: that American impe-, 
| rialism. abroad © and - reaction at 
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communities in Europe and else-: 
where. ~ 

An > officers’ report by ~~ Max 
Steinberg reviewed the Council's 
fight against British terror in Pal- 
estine and the Council's support 
for Israel. The campaign against 
anti-Semitism in this’ country and 
material and fraternal help to Jew: 
ish communities in Europe was 
also stressed by Steinberg.: 


THREE PANEL. DISCUS- 
SIONS dealt with anti-Semitism, 
Israél and ‘European Jewry. The 
resolution. on Israel denounced 
American and British chicanery 
against that young democracy and 
called upon all Israel to unite 
against imperialist exploitation’ ‘and. 
war aims. It appealed to the His- 
tadruth, labor organizaions, to. re- 
main in the Workers Federation of 
Trade Unions.- 

The Council also resolved to aid 
Western -European:- Jews who .were 
feeling the brunt. of .the Marshall 
Plan and: North Lever : ae by, * 
T /increased uné 


Seated on the ipleslaash'a ot: the Council’s second ‘convention were left to ‘tight, in first row, 
Bessie. Raschall, Paul Novick, Max Steinberg, Ben Gold, Levner, Moishe Katz. Back row, Dr: Sen- 
ford Goldner, Phil DiN ovellis, Isidore Rosenberg, F erdinand Smith Max Perlow, and Sol Rheinstein, 


siding dis Jewish. communities: sin 
restoring their economic and cul-- 


tural base. The libel of Soviet 


‘anti-Semitism, fabricated by’ the. 


Jewish Labor ‘Council and the Jew- 

ish Committee was denounced. 
Denunciation of the leadership 
of the American Jewish Congress 
for betraying the principles on 
which the Congress was founded 
was also expressed. _ 
* | had 


OTHER i cone. 


demned the terror against the Ne- 
gro people, supported the School 
of Jewish Studies, denounced the 


Jewish Labor Committee, called. 
for the defense of civil liberties and’ 
freedom of the 12 ‘Communist 


leaders, ‘supported Irving Potash 


‘trade unionist and one of the 13 


indicted leaders and urged the ré- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law. The 


resolutions: Committee was, headed 


by Aléx Sirota, -reptesentative ‘of 
the United. Furniture Union, CIO, 
Ben Gold was “reelected 


dent; Max Steinberg; ‘sec- 


| retary; Willidin Levnier, director of: 


organizatio 


{ate we 


on; and | Sol ‘Rheiastein, 
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Denial of Fair Trial for ae 
On Agenda of Rights Parley 


The jattings of defendants and 
threats of against defense 
attorneys in the case of: the 11 
Communist ‘Party leaders in Fed- 
eral Court “threaten the traditional 
right of a fair trial,”. Clark Fore- 
man, executive secretary of the Bill 
of Aights Conference, 11 W. 42d 
St., charged. 

Calling ‘upon Judge Harold R. 
Medina to “promptly reconsider” 
his revocation of bail for the de- 
fendants, Mr. Foreman announced 
these actions will be discusséd at 
the Bill of Rights Conference, July 
16-17, in the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York. 

The Conference is sponsored by 
more than 275 education, Negro, 
labor, religious, scientific, cultural 
and community leaders to provide 
an avenue for all Americans, re- 
gardless of political belief, to “ex- 
amine and protest present infringe- 
ments on the Bill of Rights and 
reafirm our traditional liberties of 
speech, press, pulpit and political 
advocacy.” 

Mr. Foreman declared: “Many! . 
Americans, already deeply dis- 
turbed by recent revelations of 
FBI spying into homes and organ-|— 
izations, have been shocked by the 


|. 


“This can have one effect—to 
inhibit the defense. How’ 
enormously complicated political 
case, which should never be in the 
courts ‘at all, be fairly tried if the 


eyes are under the constant 
I 


eat that their livelihoods and 
professional standing wil be jeop- 
ardized and realize that every day, 
of: the trial means additional im- 
prisonment for their clients? . 

“Such judicial despotism can 
only make a mockery of due 
process. Today it is used against 
Communists and their attorneys; 
tomorrow it may be a weapon 
against an dissenter. Such tac- 
tics imperil the rights of all Ameri-} 
cans. They threaten the tradi- 
tional American right of a fair 
trial. 


“Judge Medina should promptly: 
reconsider his revocation of bail 
for the def€ndants. The various 


ibar associations, far from joining 


in the attacks on the: courageous 
defense lawyers, should be zealous 
in defending their rights at the} 
bar. 


recent remanding of bail for three’ 


defendants in the current: trial of 
Communist leaders. 

“Equally, many lawyers and lay- 
men are shocked at the open 
threats of reprisals to defense attor- 


neys. 


“The American right of # fair|® 
trial must be preserved.” | 


Reviews of the new films, by le 


Jose Yglesias, books by Robert 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear regularly in the Daily 


| Worker. 


_. 


ALP URGES COALITION 


FOR THE CITY ELECTIONS - 


(Continued from Page 2) 


interests. 

The desire by key Democratic 
leaders to keep the door open for 
Labor Party negotiations 
manifested all week as emissaries' 
and’ top candidates sought to 
sound out ALP leaders on coali- 
tion for local offices other than the’ 
three ‘city positions. 
ing paragraph in the Labor Party’s 
election pronouncement was be- 


ing carefully studied by Demo-) 
cratic and ‘Republican ‘leaders in B 


Brooklyn especially, but also in the 
Bronx, Queens and Manhattan: 
“The erican. Labor Party be- 
lieves ‘that the people earnestly. 
seek and will welcome candidates, 
oe of political affiliation 


so that the next fee years, unlike. 
the ‘last -four, will be an era of! 
progressive achievement 1 in our city 


reel 


was| 
open) 


The follow-: 


THIS STATEMENT served to 


mistakes made. by Mayor 
O'Dwyer since he ‘teok office. in 


1945. The mayor, endorsed by the 


out . 


age. 


D. Roosevelt, Jr. in the recent 20th 


congressional race — actually few 
politicians give the Liberals credit 
for the amazing turnout—the Du-| 
binsky-Rose-Berle clique. has been 
ly maneuvering for a “piece 
of the Democratie “Party,” as one 
politician put it. The fact is.that 
|the Liberals dont care what party 
they take “a piece of* because 


they are making deals with Dem-} 


ocrats on one hand and Republi- 
‘cans on the. other. 
Liberal leaders met with Bronx. 


ports, about 10. days ago, to iron 
endorsement. for 
Court Justice’ Ferdinand. .C. 
'Pecora,.one-of the major aspirants|f 


> for the Democratic mayoralty post, 


> Their meeting with Flynn, one .of 
* the - key policy-makers of .the} 
O'Dwyer administration whose} 


vulnerability was sensatiorially re-} 
‘vealed by. the ringing victory of 


ALP candidate Leo Isacson in the 


|Bronx © congressional. ‘election in 
-1947, dealt primarily with patron- 
There was no discussion .of|f © 
pees gaa the “disastrous policies policy or program, according -to|]» 


reliable authorities. 
* 


THE REPORT that U-S. Sen: 


PW rveewrirens 


oss’ Ed Flynn, according to re-{f- 
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By PETER R. MORROW 


Two great Negro newspapers 
‘this week served notice they will 
not be sucked in by the Truman 
‘administration’s war hysteria and 
red-baiting program. In so, doing, 
they gave support fo Paul Robe- 
sons reiterated statement that “ 
is unthinkable that the Negro a 
ple of America and elsewhere in 
the world could be drawn into war 
with the Soviet Union.” 

In leading editorials, the Bos- 
ton Guardian and the St. Louis 
Argus hit at key points in the 
double-barreled Truman attack on 
peace and freedom—the North At- 
lantic war pact aimed at the So- 
viet Union and its domestic coun- 
terpart, widespread anti-Commu- 


{nist hysteria. 


The Guardian’s editorial said: 
_. “We feel that members of the 
(Communist) Party have done a 
great service to the cause of racial 
equality, a great service to the 


b 


{ 


| 


THE WO 


Iwo Negro Posters’ 


colataey. Te Nes (destin tha! Molen 
thal civ and’ soda sauaiy aod 


not so difficult to practice as some 
white Americans have thought . . 


"We. de net believe. Seit tie! 


government will be overturned. It 


may be treason to say so, but, a 
it| few years ago, it would have been 
a good thing for this country to be 


shameful has been its treatment of 
the most loyal section of the pop- 


ulation. ... | 
“We feel -no cause to. fear ‘the 


Communists, or change ‘our posi- 


tion which was also the position of: 


the founding editor of the Guar- 
dian.” 

‘The Guardian printed in full, as 
explanation of its. 
munism, a 1938 letter from Maude 
Trotter ‘Steward. Guardian editor, 
to Frank — Crosswaith protesting 
Crosswaith’s red-baiting articles, 


* 


ition on Cont 


North Atlantic pact as “a tool of «+ 


baiting,” 


“Socialism and_ broad, allied sub- : 


jects of race discrimination.” 
The Argus editoria] blasted the 


war, that can be used Hy ssc Ae 


against the democratic. forces of* 


this country.” 
wiped off.the face of the earth so} 


“It is undoubtedly true,* the edi- 


torial ‘ said; “that the Dixiecrat- 


partake 


‘Republican group which dominates 


‘Congress will not support a for- 
eign policy directed to the realities 
of reconstruction and peace. Their 
foreign 
of their bigoted and nar- 
rowly selfish mentality eurrently 


engaged in destroying public hous-- 
ing,. health ‘insurance and the in- - 


tegrity of democracy. 

*But President Truman has made 
a grave error in attempting to per- 
fume such a foreign policy as the 


THE LETTER advised Cross- way to lasting peace.” 
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; : vt low ‘2 4! 


Lowest prices for foreign © 


language typewriters ® 
° 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves) 


Carpet Cleaners 


ietecatnaniis Sold, Rented, Repaired, | 


-|| | YOUR FINE as 
Deserve the Protection of 
MODERN COLD STORAGE 


Phone AL 4-7443-4-5 Today! 
LOCAL AND LONG’ DISTANCE 
RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


Certified Moving and Storage Co. 
130-134 E. 12th St. (mr. 4th Ave.) N. ¥. 


Insurance 


1 


_ 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-0984 — 


LEON BENOFE | 


| Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS | 


ve yeur eyes 

examined by 28 

cempetent ooulict 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 819 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


Official TWO | 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 


‘IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


8908—-164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. daily 


—_ 
dn 


YOUR. RUG 7 Q 


9x12 
Domestic 
: Rus 
INSURED 


Free Storage to Sept. 1 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


al 6-37 47 1307 Webster Ave 


A 4 —EEEEOO 


_ 


cleans your rugs 
Expert" sham- os 
pooing, repair- 
ing, dyeing all |- - 
types of rugs. 
M od erate | 
REE SUMMER STORAGE’ 
. SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO. 


474 E. ag st. 
Bronx, N o ¥. 


j 


CARL JACK R. 


All kinds of imsurance inelading auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
199 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


| 


BRODSKY) 


Officia. FWO  B’klyn Optometrists — 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. | 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST} 


LOW RATES! 


Gaccatiens service, via pool car to} 
New Mexico, Idaho, | 


Texas, Utah, 
Colorado, Avizona, Nevada, Oregon, 


Wash: ‘and all intermediate points. | 


'jn“New York on all “above points. 
FREE 


oe Ng 
_ ee 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida,- Georgia,:.. Chicago, - Milwamkee,. 


jMinneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveiand;; 


Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all -way ‘points: 


Free Estimate 


-- TRANSFER. .& 


ae STORAGE. CORP. 
_ ‘14 Liberty 8t., New York 6, N. Y. 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 EB. 3th ST. . - GR T-2A57 | 


near 8rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE | | 


STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


_ GY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


| 


ee 


MOVING @ STORAGE : 


. baa omy a 3 2 " 
Sap ye ayy pe ye 


"] 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, atone § 


Tel. ‘NEvins 2-9166 
‘~~ Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Clesed Sat. & Sun. July & Aug. 
EYES ———— EYE ee 


Ronee and Music 


“CHARTER RECORDS 
C-30 ZHANKOYE - SHTETELE BELZ 
THE BERRIES with Pete Seeger, 7ic. 


C-33 HUNGRY RHAPSODY-HOUSING: 
Goodson and Vale, 79. 


; * Mail Orders Accepted * 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


———e 


129 W. 44th 8t.; New York 18, N. ‘YY. 
LU 2-4290 3 


| 


| 


NEW SONGS 
7 BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship 
2. Jehnny. I Hardly Knew You 
| PETE SEEGER . 
a Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


‘BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP _ 
154, a AVENUE ~ 
pen til | P.M. 


— 
— 

— 
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wn 
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ALP, ‘swept the city with the high: ator Robert Wagner would resign 
est. plurality. ever. achieved -@ by July 8 precipitating. a senatorial 
mapralty candidate. Had he | up-' campaign in .the midst of the No- 

the principles, by which .he|vember mayoralty fight, had Dem- 


obtained ‘the erndor semient ‘and ocrats ‘worried, ‘Their main con- 
thereby continued the 1945 coali-cern arose over the fact that a 


tion, the current mad _ scramble for senatorial race focusing national 
mayoralty candidates and the cer- and Truman administration ° be- 
tain bitter fall campaign could tfayals in the November race 
have been averted. |would provide the American Labor 
In sharp contrast ‘to the ALP’s Party further .ammunition to -ex- 
a program is the shock- pose the _ bi-partisan policies 
g exhibition of machine politics against the people, both in New 
by the Liberal Party. Obsessed by|York..City, Albany- and. ‘Washing- 
ent -sense of power — 

through the ery, of * Franklin Selection of..a ‘Democratic suc- 


In Mi seit “cessor to,.O’ taf aaphen F will -prebably 


not be officially before July 
In. saving, ogee of | 


197 Secofid Ave. 
.. Bet. 12 and 13th Sts... 


‘GR 7-9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food © 


CARPET: CLEANING « ~~ 


| REPAIRING and "$4.2 


Your 9xi2 domestic rug = $3 24 


Fringing - ected ~ - Catting : 
. All kinds .of gaa oh | 
a 
DAVENPORT ‘Chants dis? 
TS Bathgate -Ave., Brenx, N. ¥.. @ 
~LUdlow 3-4332 ~ommy 


"HUNTS POIN. MOVING t@ 


« AND STORAGE Cco., ae 


Fireproof Warehouse St 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTAN 
RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


904 Hunts Poirt Ave., Bronx 


i 2 


< 


- =—_ 


« Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.65 4 


TS SO iN EXPENSIVE 


TO Rid Yourself or _EYES EXAMINED 
"GLASSES FITTED 


262 BE. 167th ST. BRONX 
Fe. JErome 71-0023 


VOLE in CRO? 


Oficial 1WO Optician 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Sith. St., near Eighth: Ave. 


E 227 W. 461 —c1 6.7952 e. 


> 


"KAVEKAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT . 
317 East 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave, 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN DISHES 
se Es 2 


15 and the Republicans, jockeying 

between Edward Corsi, state labor 

commissioner, and Newbold Mor-| | 

ris, backed. by thé” fusionités; will] ; 

*s undoubtedly said anti}. the. Dem- 
ocrats have announced! their. Caii- 

- didate. iy 


1% 
Tt 
q=o=% legs er bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Geasational new methed ee 

‘quick results » « lbowered costs! 
Mon alee treated. free sensultation. 1.0 8-4218 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 94 St. (adl. Saks) Suite {101-1102 


_. Flowers ab. 
4 


i 


FLOWERS 


FLOWERS FOR JUNB 
WEDDINGS 


| [area] 
A 1. J. MORRIS, inc. 


9701 y+ i ‘ave. meer, 8 n.¥ 
| oraiezs DI22726 
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By John F, Norman 
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| The Sworn Facts 


Parsons Ignored 


MRS. LOUISE BROWN: | Bight picking chickens. 
- ‘I thought he 


was a dog... 


1, Mrs. Louise Brown, residing 
at 1264 Washington Avenue, As- 
P , Park, do swear that the fol- 

wing is the truth, to the best of 
my knowledge: : 

“Frank Smith worked at the} 
K & Z Meat Market, 928 Spring- 

ood Avenue, Asbury Park from 

940 until the present time. He 
worked there from morning to 
night and he slept in the chicken 
coop in the rear of the poultry 
store. 

“From 1940 until 1947 I live at 
1000 Spr@agwood Avenue, Asbury 
Park. For a long time, I heard the 
Owners call ‘Frankie, come _ get 
your supper, and the supper was 
in a tin pan on the back doorstep. 
I always thought ‘Frankie’ was a 
dog, since I never saw anyone. 

“However, one day in 1946, I 
realized that Frankie was a man, 
since I saw him for the first time 
eating, on the back step eating out 
of this tin pan. Many times I would 
see Mrs. Sternberg jerk the pan 
away from him when he wouldn't 
finish eating fast enough and make 
him return to the chicken house. | 

“Many times the meat truck; “It was difficult to conduct a 
would come up in the back with|conversation with Frank Smith. 
halves of cows: on them and{Ali he would say often is that the 
Frankie would back himself up to} bosses told him, ‘Money’s scarce, 
the truck and the cows would be|money’s scarce.” — | 


Idj. 
so heavy that Mr. Sternberg wou ELIZ ABETH BOULDEN: 


have to steady the half a cow as 
| Frankie walked into the store.- rT a 

Nothing was 

| 

ever done. .. 


on his back. 

“I have often tried to converse 
with Frank Smith but he was never 
able to conduct a conversation. 
He would say, ‘Got to get to work, 
got to get to work.’ ” 


MRS. GOLDEN SMITH: 
1) ee 
Money's 

ee 
SCarce. ..- 


I, Mrs. Golden Smith, residing 
at 922 Springwood Ave., Asbury 
Park, N. J., do swear that the fol- 
lowing is true to the best of my 
own personal knowledge: 


“When I moved into my apart- 
ment in 1940, I saw Frank Smith 
working for the K. & Z. Butcher 
Shop, Asbury Park. Since I could 
see the chicken coop in. which 
Frank Smith worked and in which 
he slept. at night the conditions 
under which he lived and worked 
disturbed me greatly. 

SHe would work from early in 
the morning until late in the eve- 
ning. The owner fed him in a 
tin can; often it would be left- 
overs. | 

“He washed himself and _ his 
clothes in an old wooden bucket 
which was also used to scald chick- 


? 


“Several times I went over to 
gpeak to Frankie and each time 
that I went to speak to him, Mrs. 
Sternberg would call.him into the 
store, or Mrs. Zisk (we referred to 
her as Miss Bessie). She -often said, 
“Don’t talk to Frankie. Leave him 
alone. Let him get his work done.’ 
“At the time the chicken coop 
got on fire, ore many chickens 
and Frankie had just come out to 
keep from getting burned out. He}|™”, °™™ personal knowledge. 
slept on my door step. I asked him} On opening my beauty parlor 
0 come into my house and he said| at the above address, I first saw 
that Mrs. Zisck would not let him 
come in and until the chicken coop 
as rebuilt again, he remained 
sleeping on my dporstep and when 
it rained, he crawled underneath 
the foundation of the doorstep. . . .” 


SARAH DARLING: _ 
‘Gottoget | 
to work...’ 


I, Sarah Darling, residing at 924 
Springwood Ave., Asbury Park, 
IN. J., do swear that the following 
is true to the best of my own per- 
sonal knowledge: | 

“I have been living at the pres- 
ent address since July, 1943 and I 
have seen Frank Smith living on 
the premises of K & Z butcher shop 
all these years. Often I saw Frank 
Smith, go in at night and heard him) 
lock the door. 

“I have seen Mrs. Zisk many 
times feed Frank Smith in tin cans 


the K & Z‘butcher shop at 928 
Springwood Avenue, Asbury Park. 


I heard the owners yelling at him 
and calling him like a wild ani- 
mal. I inquired around the people 
who lived there’ before I came 
there. 


“All the neighbors told me he 
worked there, slept in a chicken 
coop on the floor and received no 
pay for his work. I- made it my 
business to try to have a conver- 
sation with him. He looked very 
willing to talk; he would stop; but 
someone in the butcher market 
would call him in and make him 
go ta work. : 

“Neighbors told me that if I con- 
cerned myself about: Frankie, ‘the 
owners of the K & Z would make 
it hard for me. .So I did nothing 
about it until 1945, when I con- 
tacted some of the leading people 
in Our community. I first contacted 
Mr. Walter a. who was 
_— army or ron ts ie He 
a | : said, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
im often picking off|“If the man cine to work for 
— Ape body. ‘ age that’s his business.” I said 

y times during season he} that ought he mi - 
has’ started working early in the Sod?” Hotere cothiny 


tally disturbed.” ’ However nothin 
morning ubtil’-very* late: ‘houts: at was'done ‘through!Mn Uppotman: 


4 


“T have seen him carrying halves. 


nG 


It bothered me very much because | 


* 
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The office of the Attorney General of New Jersey was last week" used to suppress 
investigation into charges that an aged Negro was virtually enslaved for years in As- 
Park. Attorney General Theodore Parsons wrote Wil 


ithe investigation had disclosed 


liam Levner, ‘director of ° the 


I. Mrs. Elizabeth Boulden, re- : 


siding at 1008 Springwood Avenue, | 
Asbury Park, N. J., do swear that | : 
the following is true to the best of @@ 


Frank Smith (in 1940) working for. 


| 


i oa 


American Jewish Labor Council, 
that he had “caused an investiga-. 
tion to be made into the alleged 
servitude’ of Frank Smith, that 


“no violation of the law,” and that 
he “considers. the matter closed.” 


The facts speak otherwise: | 
Technically, he did “cause” 


Monmouth County Detective Har- |* 


ry Zuckerman to be assigned tc 
investigate the case. But he closed 
the case out before - Zuckerman 
ever began his investigation. 


* 


LEVNER GOT Parsons’ letter, 
reporting the case closed, on June 
15. That same afternoon I spoke 
to County Detective Zuckerman— 
at his’ request.. The county detec- 
tive urgently asked for an ap- 
pointment with me so that he 
could get a list of names to “be- 
gin the investigation.” 


Parsons had written Levner the 
“findings” of that investigation the 
day before. 


The same day I spoke to Zuc- 
kerman, the county detective also 
spoke to William Reuben of the 
National Guardian. 
appointment with Reuben—also to 
“begin the investigation.” He never 
showed up. 

I was in Asbury Park Friday, 
two days later. Zuckerman was 
still vitally interested in making 
the investigation, he said. Be- 
cause a local murder had just 
broken, tying up his time, he asked 
me to call him again on Tuesday. 
I did. 

By that time Zuckerman pre. 
sumably had been put straight. 
“The whole matter is in the hands 
of the state,” he said. 


* 


I BELIEVE Zuckerman wanted 
to conduct an investigation into 
the K & Z Butcher Shop’s treat- 
ment of Frank Smith. 

But- the record shows Attorne 
General Parsons and Monanaill 
County Prosecutor Carton stopped 
it cold. , 

On this page are sworn affi- 
davits certifying the conditions un- 
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“ 
der which Frank Smith lived and 


worked for. years. 

Parsons “closed” the case with- 
out ever questioning any of the re- 
liable witnesses who swore out 
those affidavits. | 

Monmouth Prosecutor Carton— 
a state official appointed by Gov. 
Driscoll and operating under Par. 
sons jurisdiction—admitted to me 
this. week the only persons ques 
tioned were the K &’°Z Butcher 
Shop proprietors themselves, the 
terror-stricken Frank Smith and 
several Asbury Park political ap- 
pointees. ae 

‘The “eminent Negro’ physician, 


He had an] 
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Mr. Williem Leyner 

Publis Relations Director . 
American Jewish Labor Counci} 
22 Kast 17th Street 

Hew York 5, HN. Y. 


Re: Frank Smith 


Dear Sir’? 


I have caused an investigation to be made . 
eged servitude of the above party. 


-Prank Smith is an aged negro. He is not employed 
by the butéher shop but has done odd jobs for the proprietor 
and other residents of the vicinity. He has been permitted 

to use.a emall building in the rear of the shop to live in. 
This building was used as a chicken coop, About three years 
ago, the Secretary of the Asbury Park YMCA endéavored to pere 
suade Smith to go to a Welfare Home. He refused © do so | 


saying he was happy. “> - 


Dr. Carter, an eminent negro physician of . 
Asbury Park examined Mr. Smith and says that he is sane, 
He was told by Smith that he did not want to gotoa ~- 
Welfare Home but wanted to stay where he is. 


4 


into the all 


Mr. Duffy, the Welfare Director of the City 
of Asbury Park, has likewise been so advised by Inith. 


Since ‘the marr is sane and desires to stay . 
where he is, there is no violation of the law. I consider. 
the matter closed. : 

: | ‘ 
Very truly yours, 


a ee 


Theodore D. Parsons 
Attorney General 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PARSONS wrote this letter June 13— 
two days before his investigator said he was anxious to “begin” the 
Frank Smith case. Note the attorney-general’s insulting lower-case 
spelling of “Negro.” | 


is not a psychiatrist. He is a mem- Butcher Shop. 
ber of the. Asbury Park Board of * 
Education. | THE CITY ATTORNEY wasn't 
William Duffy, Asbury Park so-|in. Charles Frankel was. His face 
perintendent of Welfare, also cited; grew solemn when I asked him 
by Pasons as an authority in the/whether it was in the best of legal 
case, disclaimed any responsibility ‘tradition for an assistant prose- 
when I saw him. Less than a week cutor to represent a firm under 
before he had invited me down| investigation by. the prosecutor's 
from. Newark to have a “long office. 
talk” about the Smith case. But} “If there were an indictment or 
two days after Parsons’ letter was a court case involved, I would 
written he refused to say any- consider it irregular and highly un- 
thing, and uneasily referred all| ethical,” he said. | | 
questions to City Attorney Abe! ‘Then he smiled blandly: “But 
Frankel. there isn't any indictment. There 
Abe Frankel is the brother and | won't be.” 
law partner of Charles Frankel,| Theodore 
assistant county prosecutor — and 


Parsons, attorney- 
general of New Jersey, had seen 


private attorney for the K & Z'to that. 


| Charges Paterson 
Police Brutality 


Paterson. | year-old colored child was picked 


Editor, N. J. Worker: 


-A couple of Negro-hating po- 
licemen and a police court recorder 


pulled a typical one-two on the: 


Court. 


Two cops who shoved a Negro’ 
through a plate glass window, after 


action, were exonerated: of - all] 
guilt. : 
Judge O’Byme then proceeded’ 


nesses who testified against the 
policeman. The redualas reared 
back, laughed contemptuously, | 
paused and said sneeringly: “You 
people have a chip on your shoul- 
der; you have a-case; you people 


ate with the police.” The recorder 
fined the injured man $25, and 


woven a sinuous pattern of police 
brutality and official complicity. 
The fact that Rev. Tarter, chair- 


groes and their rights. 


* 


prove the 


Dr. Carter,” cited in. P 
ter as declaring 


in the Fourth Ward don't cooper-| 


i 
i 


passed on to the next case. | 
‘BEHIND THESE FACTS are 


man of the Paterson NAACP, ap-, 
peared in court didn't deter the 


judge’s obvious contempt for Ne-| 
There are many incidents which| 


depth of the oases 


let-|sentiment of public officials here 
Frank Sonith saine;'in Paterson. ForekAinple, able; - 2 bron vvet 


up by a policeman for allegedly 
stealing fruit from a corner store. 

The cops slapped her, twisted 
her wrist and cut her arm on glass 


the cop while. manhandling . the 
child. 


The chairman of the local : Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent Association 


tions for arranging mass protests 


| against. such. jimcrow brutality. 


THEN THERE is the case of 


who openly intimidated Negro 
school children while police offi- 
cers loooked on. indifferently. 

There is the case of a Negro 
woman who was stopped by a 
policeman, taken into a. store, 
searched in front of numerous per- 
sons because a white woman had 
lost her purse. 

These open cases of jimcrow 
practice framed in an atmosphere 
of Negro discrimination spell one 
thing: white supremacy. They are 
no accident. White supremacy, 
the vicious practice that thrives 


only where the forces of “law and- 


order” nourish it, has a purpose— 
that being to suppress the largest 


minority of the Fourth Ward, so. 


the force of greed and oppression 
tant rents and cheap labor 


orate LiBdoat 


.* 


people ofgthe Fourth Ward. re-| from a window that was broken by . 
cently in the Paterson Municipal}; 


— him around to their satis-| attacked civic-minded organiza-_. 


to discredit the four Negro wit-| the Paterson skating rink manager. 


can reap their harvest of exorbi- 
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this. rare collection of shots 
showing baseball ‘as baseball 
was played away back. “Note 
the bare hands,” he‘requested ini 
his: accompanying note to the 
Worker sports department. Note 
the bare. hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely wnprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 
sight, to say nothing of the big 
mitt. the moderns wear.. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy putout, while at 
top right we see the mustachio- 
ed second-sacker putting the 
tag-on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s: the last time 
YOU saw. a man in organized 
ball boasting a fuzzy upper ip!) 
‘Memories ... . memories .. . 
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NEGRO ALLSTAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
start in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 
of both major league at Ebbets® 


Field July 12. The two other 
Dodger -Negro aces, catcher Roy 
Campanella and pitcher Don New- 
combe, stand a good chance of also 
crashing the contest. 

The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 
in‘ his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to.236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Sc*.oendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
only to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the: in- 
dividual total vote, Willams hav- 
ing 348,862 to head the American 
League outfielders. ae 
- Campanella was running a close 
second: behind — Philadelphia’s — re- 
juvenated Andy Seminick for the 
starting NL assignment behind the 
plate, after Campy had led the 
poll-up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecidtive wins was 
also, rated.a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 

‘The total vote now, is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be played at 
_ Ebbets Field July 12. The poll is: 
being’ conducted’ in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Canada, Puerto Rico and 

. ot ae wah 

The latest vote count: 
—Jobpny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
_Eddie.Waitkus, Philadelphia; 236,- 
473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn; 172,-' 
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York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
~ dland, 217,684, = sn 


‘ ‘ 
“4 


765; Ferris Fain, Philadelphia, 
159,713. : a 


SECOND’ BASE: National— 
Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 841,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972; Emil Vexban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. : 


THIRD BASE: Natienal — Sid 
Gordon, New: York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 


Elliott, Boston, 192,529. American | 


—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 

SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyr, 216,894; Ma-- 
rion, St. Louis; 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 
‘Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 
[Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 

CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Carfipanella,- Brooklyn, 243,117; 
‘Walker’ Cooper, Cincinnati, 111;- 
894. American — Birdie -Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 


OUTFIELDERS: N ational 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 
‘Willard. Marshall New York, 312,- 
982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- | 
ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 


|dium, June 27, 


| because of a bone Hii aaami 
‘|spur on his heel, "." gems 
| will #3 


eral teammates today during the 


captured the. keys. to. the city. a. ee 


Try Again 

Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in a 
batting contest piror to the team’s 
annual charity game against the 
New-York G*>>ts 


“ POOR PA. 
BS pt xs a 


at Yankee Sta- # 


it was announc- 
ed this week. 
DiMaggio, who} 
has been out of 
action since j 
spring .traming 


team with # 


a 
home - run 

test against Sid : 
Gordon and Bobby Thdmson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee’ out- 
‘fielder, who worked out with sev- 


week said that his heel was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 


guess on wnen he would be able} 


to play again. But it is believed Joe 


will begin asking for pinch-hit du-}- 
ties. s6on_and_- then if all works. out; 


well, will accompany. thé. club’ on 


At least Di. Mag ‘wants-to- give it-d| 


Without the E 

Cleveland. Indian, -rookie . Ray| 
Boone may not: be'the best short- 
stop in the American League at this | 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
wont be. in the:.very near future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 


base ‘but he has already -all but 


Despite.a nervous debut marred 
by-a pairof understandable boots, 
the handsome. young Californian 
fought his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and genera] heads-up play in 
the fiedl' and on the bases. 


In his first five games as an In- 


dian regular, .the likeable rookie} 
compiled the inicredible debut bat-) 
ting average of .520 on ten hits in| 


nineteen trips to the plate. — In- 
cluded in, this. skein' were three 
triples, a double and four runs- 


batted-in, in addition to the six he} 
scored himself. Afield he turned in} 


‘several sparkling plays and was the 


New York, 321,418; Dam DiMag- 


_ Mickéy.;Vernon, Cleveland, 209,- 


| gid, Boston : 808,537. Javewied « 


ddouble plays. wer’ gatelosn ee o 


piyot ,man .in_ three lightning 
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By Bill Marde 


style isto eall it’ intelligent: He’s-an intelligent pitcher. 
_whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. 
emphasis is, in the. majors. 


|. that won’t be enough. He'll 


the next western swing by way. of}: 
breaking into the lineup: regularly. 


- guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It’ wasn’t easy. 
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‘ termination. 


star not-only nudged the peerless |' 
Lou Boudreau into a trial at. third] 


‘The Winningest Pitcher 


.. HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there's much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. A  strétch drive~ which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heeyisr on Raschis right 


‘arm. He’s a quiet; studious‘ sort Vic, antl even. if you didn’t know 


a few things about the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches. - 2 ie aod Mink 2 ed 

Maybe I’ve said’ this before, but the ‘only way. to label’ Raschi’s © 
No fuss, 
no fume,‘no rub-in. He pitchés’ quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I. don't ‘know’ whether ‘you've*‘noticed or not, but Raschi's rarely 
behind the batter. «He: believes m getting that first strike over on 
them. sate f cutting those corners. Clean and crisp. That's 


_ the way ‘Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about: 


But Vic doesn’t ‘need one. It’s an old. baseball truism that 


. anyone with a fastball and. nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 


too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
But the Big Train 
wasn't throwing his blinder’in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to — 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. 


Ask thehitters. They'll tell. you. One thing’ a new batter in © 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on.in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if: he 
hasn't learned. how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching | 
Guys who can: make that bal] dipsy - 
and doodle. : | ee: ee “a : : 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the. Brooklyn. 


'}: bench his second year up... At that time there was a -20-year-old 


Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. |. - ot She Set Te 

“Do you think he'll-be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully, Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. gee ee | s 
€ “I understand he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But: -. 
have to pick up a good curve if he 


. 


wants to make the majors.” _ “se 7 28 | 3 
_. I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very. real is: 
the respect the newest of. big league. batters develops for pitchers . 
with a variety of: stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower.. The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 
back has recently come up to become. the most brilliant. pitching | 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, 
he's terrifically fast, But you. ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked yp during his apprenticeship: at Nashau and — 
Montreal. That's what counts. | v4 3 
VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to: become a winning major league pitcher. That hed 
have to have a good curve and ‘changeup and, most important, — 


control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, ‘like I say, 


is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. : 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet | 
No Frank 
It took time and effort and de- 
: Vic put in. time, starting back in 194], pitching for | 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 


Merriwell heroics in this story. 


the LL. and Portland of. the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 


Norfolk in *42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It’s true he went ‘1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called im up late in the campaign and he ‘won his only two 
games, At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further | 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 


the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 


to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
season he won 19 more te kéeép the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. oF oe | | 
~:. So much for the pitching: man. 
BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- 


tor Angelo: John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent. 


war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t.. And 
so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. — : . bee a ae ah | 

Vic has a younger: brother to whom baseball has been some- ~ 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 


_ by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching . 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled 


by a flying ball. It left . 
him completely blind. ee, my | 
Jt was’ at Boston last October’for the World Series that ‘some- _ 
body, knowing of the tragic aecident to Vic’s kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose’ sen was born blind. Vic met. 
the man. And,-for three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi-. 
ences with his -brother, gave the bereft father comfort; encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. fie 
You’ think’ about ‘these littlé traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, © 
his pitching fntelligence, and you know tht ji’s no accident. Vie 


Raschi has a right, to: be the: winaingest pitcher in-basebal. ¢.s.c.cu: 
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Map Drive fo Reelect Da vis. 


By John Rush 


Following its nomination of Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., as its candidate for 


reelection to the-City Council, the American Labor Party this ‘week was expected to 
name a prominent Negro leader to run for Manhattan Borough President in the Novem- 


ALP CONGRESSMAN 


Vito Marcantonio, Paul 


Robeson, and Communist Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 


on the platform at the 
_Robeson at Rockland Palace 


“Welcome Home — for 


last week. 


LINK HARLEM 


KILLER-COP 


TO VICE OPERATORS 


(Continued from .Page 1) 


attitude of the police this week. 

e The facts that the police 
showed considerable jitters in ar- 
resting Taylor, kept him incom- 
municado from his wife and re-~ 
seirwe and claim to have a “con- 
ession’ signed by Taylor, all in- 
dicate that the police are trying to 
frame Taylor to cover up the facts: 

Mrs. Taylor was not permitted 
to see her husband until the Civil 
Rights Congress. intervened: and 
obtained a police pass for her a 
week later. 

The police tried to intimidate 
Mrs. Taylor by claiming that her 
husband had signed a “confession” 
saying that he had struck the cop 
with the blunt side of a knife, Mrs. 
Taylor said, but her husband told 
her that he positively. had made no 
confessions, oral or written. 


“The cops told me_ besides,” 
Mrs. Taylor said, “that Brown died 
calling out he wanted to kill his 
wife. But my husband says that 
isn't so. And he knows. They 
were in the X-ray room together 
‘when Brown died. And he didn’t 
say a thing except to call his wife's 
mame over and over.” 

This reporter baited from two 
eye-witnesses what the killer-cop 
was doing in the saloon at 1 a.m. 
When he rushed out to mix in 
the Browns’ family quarrel, lie was 


wearing a bartender’s apron, these 
witnesses stated. From. this they| 
inferred that patrolman Yuden-' 
'freund is either employer part- 
time, after his work for the Police 
Department, by Edward Hiatuna, 
proprietor of the bar, or is at the: 
least a close associate of Hiatuna. 

One witness told how Brown 
lay dying in the gutter and the 
Harlem. Hospital ambulance wait- 
ed while Yudenfreund removed his 
apron and .pdsed for newspaper 
photographers. 

Onlookers said they heard Mrs. 
Brown crying and begging police 
to let her go to ber husband, until 
she was shoved, protesting, into a 
squad car. Mrs. Brown was ques- 
tioned in a private room in the. 
28th Precinct. Police~ Station until 
6 a.m., when she was released. 

Indignation it spreading in the 


= »,community at the continued opera- 


tion of Eddie's: Bar and Grill, 
which is deseribed as a hangout 
for underworld figures. 

- According. to a reliable inform- 
ant, Patrolman Yudenfreund was. 
seen Tuesday of this week at 2 
a.m. sitting at a table in the back 
of the bar-room: 

Protests are mounting against 
the continuance of the killer-cop 
on the police furce. Citizens are 
signing petitions, circulated. by 
Communist Party Youth Clubs of 
Lower. Harlem and East Harlem. 


_ ..+Not So Funny 


ATTY. GEN. TOM CLARK, 
from poll-tax Texas, said this week- 
there ought to be a law against! 
lynching—and he even advised 
Congress to pass such a law. That. 
was. advice right from the horse’s 
mouth—one side of. it, anyway. 
The other side might. have been 
heard whispering to Congressmen, 
“Neigh, neigh.” ‘ 

o °° 

PRESIDENT, TRUMAN'S as- 
surance that there is no depression 
in the U. S. and that unemploy- 
ment is not critical is no doubt due 
to the fact that he can't be kicked 


_ COMMISSIONER Franklin. D. | 
Richapts of the Federal. Housing| 


Levittown that the FHA “is neither’ 


for discrimination nor are we 


against it.” Mr. Richards. no doubt | 
has been dealing with detached) 
or semi-detached houses so long 


) | 


that he has developed a ma 
cent detached (or semi-detac 


attitude. Richard, could some 


Harlem family rent:. your ivory 


tower? 
e . 7 


_ JAMES MILLER ROBINSON, 
an American Negro now in Pra gue, 


Fs sige arg k. 


ber elections. This would be in 
accordance with the ALP’s an- 
nounced policy of naming Negro 
candidates in proportion to Negro 
population, status and influence in 
the community. For the past years 
Councilman Davis has been the 
sole voice of New York’s 790, 000 
Negroes in city affairs. 


Authoritative sources within the 
ALP revealed that. the New York 
County Committee of the party 
had reached the decision to nom- 
inate a Negro for. Manhattan 


Borough President, and it remain-} 


ed only for a full committee meet- 
ing to ratify the decision and pass 
it on to the state executive com- 
mittee for action. Favorable action 
on the county recommendation is 
considered a tormality. 


Only the name of the. candidate 


_remained undecided as this edi- 


tion went to press. 


Most prominently mentioned in 
the political grapevine were J. Fin- 
Jey Wilson, Grand Exalted Ruler 
‘ot the Negro Elks; Charles Col- 
lins, official ot Local 6 of the AFL 
Hotel Workers Union who made a 
strong race for State Senate in 
1946;. Kwart Guinier, secretary 
treasurer of the CiO United Pub- 
lic Workers, executive of the Har- 
lem Trade Union Council, fiscal 
expert and former City Civil Serv- 
ice. examiner; The Kev. Shelton 
Male Bishop of St. Philip’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; the Rev. 
James H. Robinson of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Master and 
Domestic Relations Judge Hubert 
T. Delaney. 


PETITION DRIVE. 


In the meantime the American]: 


Labor Perty began an_ intensive 


campaign throughout ‘the 21 Sena- 
torial District to complete the sign- 
ing of primary petitions designat- 
ing Councilman Benjamin J. Davis 
as its candidate for City Council 
long in advance of the deadline, 
Aug. ‘2. 


HARLEM satel natu 


No More War 
By ‘Vigilans’ 

As an African visitor here,. I 
think my feelings this week can 
best be expressed in the words 
of Dr. W. E.. B. DuBois, the 
venerable American Negro 
scholar. My-column, therefore, 


will consist of the following-ex- 
ceyets from the speech of Dr. 

Du Bois delivered last Sunday to 
the Welcome Home Rally for 
Paul Robeson: 


Fal 


- 


bad 
“THE WHITE RULE of the 
world has stopped. It is not. 
meerly going to stop—it has 
stopped. When 300 million In- 


'dians walked out of the British 


Empire; when 400 million Chi- 
“nese kicked the United States in 
the teeth and declared their_in- 
dependence of Europe; when 
the 100 millions of Indonesia re- 
fused longer to submit to the 
rule of Holland. In these events 
by determination of the vast ma- 
jority of human beings an old 


Africa 


' world ended and a new world 


began. And those blind folk. in 
the United States and the British 
Isles, who still doggedly cling to 
the hope that by wealth, force, 
and atomic energy they are 
going to restore the old world, 
are whistling to the winds of a 
dead past. ... 


“I have, in my life, attended 
great meetings of men. I was in 
London in 1911; in Paris m 1919; 
in Geneva when the Assembly 
of the League’ of Nations was 
born and in San Francisco when 
the United Nations was formed. . 


I was in Moscow on May Day; 
1928. I have had some experi- 
ence in judging numbers and at- 
titudes and _ sincerities among 
masses of men. I can say truth- 
fully, that never before have I 
seen so great, so sincere and so 
‘tremendous an ovtpouring of hu- 
man beings, so utterly intent on 
the progress of mankind, as at 
the World Congress for Peace. in 
Paris, April 21 to 26, which I 
went to Paris te attend. . 


LEVITT PUTS NEW CLOAK» 


ON SAME OLD 


William J. Levitt, owner of the: 
government financed, white-only 
Levittown housing project in 


Queens, seems worried about the}. 


scores of: irate citizens, complete 
with a sound truck, who trooped 
out to Levittown last- week ~and 
told Levitt what they thought 
|about his Jimcrow policies. He 
is now resorting to deception. 

In an ad in the World-Telegram 
of June 17, Levitt: announces 
‘were adopting an application sys- 


tem that will avoid a repetition of] 


that long, tough weekend.” 


After building up the virtues| 


of his $7,990 Jimcrow houses, 
Levitt resorts to the big -lie; 
“There's only one hitch; you've got 


to be a veteran.” What he neglects 
to say is that no matter how many 


JIMCROW - 


times you were wounded or deco- 
rated; if you are a Negro veteran 
you won't be admitted. 

Maybe Harlem citizens with cars 
will take Levitt up on his invita- 
tion to “Drive out Grand Central 


Parkway. Turn right on the bend 


marked ‘Southern Parkway. Leave 


at the-eastbound exit marked Lev- 
ittown.”—and. make him know what 
Harlemites think- of Jimcrow and 
Jimcrow artists. | 


DEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC 
GUTS! 


YOUR CHILD MAY WIN A BICYCLE or 


A SUMMER 
VACATION 


absolutely 
free 


“~~ 


‘DRAWING CONTEST 
For Boys snd girls, 6-16 years old 


1. Send or bring an origina] draw- 
ing made by your child.(must be 
between 6 and 10 years oid) to 
the Harlem Worker: office, 
W. 125th St., 2nd floor, N.Y:C. 
Drawing may be in _ pencil, 
crayon or water-color. 


. Submit at least 4 coupons from 
the Harlem Worker, one from 


each of 4 issues published -be- | 


tween now and July 17, 1949, 
with each entry. 


3. 


“Dally Worker, and~-‘‘Chips,”’ 
toonist, Datly Worker. / 


4. Prizes for this -contest are’ 


car- 


ist prize, an artist's easel plus 


& complete set of first quality. 

artist's water-colors; 2nd prize, 

set of artist’s water-colors; 3rd 

prise, pen and pencil set with 
_ your child's initials, - 


a 


Se 2 th4 ef abot *t 46. 3 


Judges for the contest. will be | 
Fred Ellis, political « cartoonist, - 


be O45 983° 48 MF es 


COUPON NO. 2 
CHILDREN’S CONTEST 


Sponsored by 
Harlem Worker, 321 W. 125th St., NYC 


321° 


Aid cntuten: mamet-beo sulmained 


ESSAY CONTEST 
For boys and girls, 10-14 years old 


1. Send or bring an original essay 
written by your child (must be 
between 10 and 14 years old) to 
the Hariem Worker office. Tea ) 
of the essay, “Why My School 

and Neighborhood Must Have 
More Pliaygrounds.’’ 


. Submit at least 4 coupons from 
the Harlem Worker, one from 
each of 4 issues published be- 
tween now and July 225 1949, 
with each entry. 


. Judges: for the contest will be. 


by * July. 17, 1949. Winners... « - 


will be announced in the July-. . 
_ Worker and the best drawings — 
im the same issue, 


; 788s 
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World Spy Network — 
et Up by Truman — 


—See Page 2 


22, 1947, at the post 
20 Pages Price 10 Cents 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 


Office at New York, N, ¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
In 2 Sections, Section lI 


Vol, XIV, No. 26 op 26 June 26, 1949 
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Communist Secretary Gus Hall, The Worker Editor John Gates, a U. $. Marshal, 
Communist Organizational Secretary Henry Winston, Illinois Communist Secretary 
| -—The Worker Phote by Pete? 
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FOUR JAILED COMMUNIST LEADERS are led off to prison after being 
Shown in . handcuffs 


remanded by Judge Medina for the duration. of their trial. 
taken from New York's Federal courthouse in Foley Sqrer> (1. £3 2); Ohio 
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BUTTE, Montana.—A mounting wave of 
shutdowns; layoffs, work-week. cutbacks and 


man-killing speedup has alteady ushered in 
the first stages of a full-blown de-¢ 


pression to the metal-mining work- 
ers of the Rocky Mountain area. 


The ranks of jobless miners in} 
this area was swelled earlier this 
month when the Anaconda Copper 
> Mining Co. abandoned its much- 

‘ heralded and publicized “Greater 
Butte Project” mining operations. 
Other operations to close down are 
the Lexington, Orphan Girl, Bel- 
mont and Alice Mines and the 
Kelley shaft. Total number of men 
who will thus be added to the 

“rustling line” force of jobless was 
estimated at 1,500. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, sole proprietee of the 
“Richest hil] on earth,” dropped 
another bombshell by changing 
from a six to five-day week. 

The change brought a-23 per- 
cent wage cut to the Butte miners. 
It came on the heels of the an- 
nouncement that ACM profits were 
up almost a million dollars in the 
_ first quarter of 1949 over the same 
period last*year. In 1948 the com- 
pany made a record shattering 
— 000,000. 


KIMBERLY, Nev.—All dew: 
ground mining operations of the 
Consolidated Coppermines Co. here 
were scheduled to come to a halt 
at the end of this month. More 
than 200 miners will lose their jobs 
in the shutdown. 


eee 


BISBEE, Ariz.—Partial closing 
of the huge Copper Queen mine of 
Phelps Dodge Corporation has al- 
ready thrown some 300 miners out 
of work with rumors of further cur- 


tailments that may  victimize the}. 


rest of the mine’s 1,100 workers. 


‘TUNGSTEN, Nev. — Complete} 
shutdown of operations at the na- 
tion’ S greatest single tungsten-pro- 
ducing mine, was scheduled for 
late this month. 3 


BAYARD, N. M.—Intensive 
speedup based on cutting down 
work crews, increasing work leads 
and pushing men for greater in- 
dividual output has been reported 
by workers at American Smelting 


_ & Refining Co. operations in this 
area. 


Packers Dump 
Redbaiting at 
Convention 


ESTES PARK, Colo.—Rightwing 
attempts to split the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers ended with the 
convention’ decisive refusal to 
seat the Chicago Swift local who 
‘had organized the self- styled © ‘na- 
tional CIO policy caucus.’ 


Anti-Communist resolutions were 
unanimously killed in the consti- 
tution committee, which was com- 
posed -of right, center and left ele- 
ments. 


While formally endorsing CIO 
policies, union leaders made state- 
ments on the convention flooor and 
privately that the union as a whole, 
and its local and individual mem- 
bers, had the right to object to 
CIO policies. and fight to change 
them. 

The convention heard Ursinio 
Rojas, géneral secretary of the 
Federation of Sugarworkers of 
Cuba, describe the reign of terror 
being carried on against the Cuban 
unions by the Cuban government 
and union-busting employers, who 
are Jargely American firms. 


Isabel Gonzales 
Dies in Denver 


DENVER, Colo.—Hundreds_ of 

people in Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona mourned the death 
last month of Isabel Gonzales, 
Mexican-American leader, a de- 
voted fighter for the cause of the 
people. 

She was inatrunienial in Sound: 
ing the National Association of 
Mexican-Americans of which she 
was yice-president. She was chair- 
man of Amigos de Wallace. 

In 1947 she resigned as public 
health worker for; the Colorado 
Tuberculosis Association to run as 
} an independent ‘candidate for the 
Denver City Council. | 


| living standards, 


{will inevitably lead to the im- 


‘unions has laid the groundwork for 


- ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


age Increase 
As Layoffs, Speedup Hit West — 


SALT LAKE CITY.—With the pinch of? 
a 23 percent slash in take-home pay already 


making itself felt among the 7,000 Kenne- 
—©cott Copper Corp. workers all over 


the, West, members of the CIO 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union are mobilizing for an all-out 
fight around the slogan of “6 days’ 
pay for 5 days work.” The wage 
cut. began early in June when 
workers got their first paychecks 
after Kennecott’s cutback to the 5- 
day week. 


The “6 for 5” demand was ham- 
mered out here in a 3-day parley 
of Mine-Mill local delegates from 
all of the Kennecott: properties in 
Nevada, Utah and New Mexico. 


“We cannot stand still” in the 
face of the wage cut, the delegates 
declared. “We must fight for our 
they pointed out. 

“This cut in living standards, ac- 
companied by continued layoffs 


poverishment of working people, 
increased debts and an economic 
depression—unless organized — la- 
bor fights this trend with renewed 
vigor throughout the country.” 


* 


OTHER UNIONS hit hard by 
the reduced work week, are- al- 
ready moving in the direction of 
the “6 for 5” demand, and a recent 
joint conference of .al]l Kennecott 


possible united action by Mine- 
Mill, AFL and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions around this demand. 


Other demands including ‘a pen- 
sion program and health-hospitali- 
zation insurance program (both to 
be .company-financed) will be 
coupled with the campaign for re- 


storation of a full 52-hour paycheck 


for the 40-hour week. 

Refusal to allow Kennecott’s use 
of the Taft-Hartley affidavit issue 
to split their ranks in the life-or- 
death wage fight was voiced unani- 
mously by the M MSW Kennecott 
unionists. | : 

“Experiences' has proven that 


this issue can be met and defeated | 


only if we make no concession to it 
and staunchly refuse to allow it to 


become a trap into ‘which our|' ’ 
" they | 


membership can be baited, 
said. 


Progressive Party Teachers 
Hit by Anti-Red Hysteria 


Anti-Communist hysteria is finding new headway in. Western sdocationsl: centers 
of a probationary teacher from his high school — class job in Murray, 


after firings 


Utah, oo ofa Montana professor. — 


| MURRAY, 
Rights Cotigress and the Central 
Committee for Better Schools ‘are’ 
jointly leading a community cam-| 
paign to unseat school superintend- 
ent James Clove who was respon-|' 
sible for the firing of Roy E. Tre-{ 
mayne, a new teacher at the Mur- 
ray High, School. Tremayne was 
leader of the Young Progressives. 
on the campus of the Universii-; of 
Utah. one year earlier. 


Petitions signed by 500 students 
of the.school and 1,800 parents in 
the community calling for his con- 
tinuation: were not permitted. for} 
presentation at the Board of Edu- 
cation meeting which was sup- 
posedly to give him a hearing. 

SALT LAKE CITY.—President| universi 
a vg Olpin of the University of |mark 

tah rejected a House Un-Amer- 
pi Committee request. for col- 
lege textbooks but threatened an 
unnamed professor 


UTAH. — The Civilé 


“strong ssupicions” that the teaisliy- 
member is a Communist. | 
The faculty member is believed 
to be Dr. . James Toman, a local 
leader of the Progressive Party and 
in the organizational campaign of 
university employes into United 
Public Workers Lecal 814-CIO. . 
Dr. Toman is a physiologist in 
ithe Medical School carrying on 
research in the treatment of 
epilepsy, a field in which he is a 
world leader. The agents voted to 
renew the contract, but with a 
clause indicating that tenure is be- 
ing withheld “until a review of 
the entire subject.” 
Regent George ~S. Ballif of 
Provo. stated that “of all places, a 
wetel glee tt id s should be a free| 
ideas, and we must 
Sah tothe yocied of po 
teria or we‘can do great injury to 


the cause of om.” 
ma e 


SALT. LAKE. CITY. —The Civil 


jmembers of the community in a 
dramatic appearance before the|_ 
‘Board of Education won a con- 


Rights Congress and progressive 


tract renewal for Joseph A. Curtis, 
a teacher in city high schools for 


was being withheld by the Board 
because of his candidacy on the 
Progressive Party ticket last fall for 
the. state legislature. 

Students and members of mi- 
nority groups pointed out to the 
Board the role he has played in the 
community for their civil rights. 


The Board awarded the contract] 


later in the meeting. 
0 e 


DEER LODGE, MONT.—After 
three years of teaching in the Pow- 
ell County high school, Thomas 
Newland, a 29-year-old veteran 
who helped. to orgaflize the teach-' 
ers into the Montana Federation of 
| Labor has been fired by the school 


| decency. figure is. arrived at. 


Colorade Relief Funds Fade 
When Unemployment Rises 


DENVER. Colo.—Colorado’s reliet crisis has thrown the state 


administration mto a near panic. 
The county welfare directors Joined the County Commissioners 


Ass'n and the State Board of Public Welfare in requesting a special - ~ 
‘session of the Legislature to handle the relief problem, and Gov- 


ernor Knous acknowledged that the session may be necessary. 

By robbing funds for aid to the blind of $16,000 and child 
welfare funds of $17,000, and by exhausting the last $7,000 from 
the welfare department’s emergency fund, relief gayments in Col- 
orado for June were kept above zero. 

The $40,000 thus scraped up for Colorado's counties amounts 
to less than half the already miserly $85,000 monthly figures which 
was being contributed by the state for relief. 

There is a persistent rumor among people on relief that there 
will be no funds for ¢hem at all by July Ist. 

- With unemployment and relief rolls: soaring, relief funds are 
now oo according to the Colorado State Board ‘of Public Welfare. 
epression can no longer be ignored by calling it a “recession.” 

RELIEF ALLOWANCES have been cut from $61 to $45 a 
month. This sum is. often for a large family, not an individual. : 

The people of Colorado have long recognized the necessity 
of a special session to handle relief and other pressing problems. 


~The Townsend pensioners gathered several thousand signatures for 


a special session to attack the relief problem, to repeal the infamous 


‘ake Peace Act, to pass a fair employment law and for similar 


es. 
The Committee to Organize the Mexican People is also fighting 


for a special relief session, and the Civil Rights Congress passed a 


resolution for it last night. 
‘Meanwhile, the AFL convention at Trinidad slammed Canin 


nor Knous for failing to repeal the Labor Peace Act, as he promised. 


_ “He was elected as a liberal and a friend of labor,” they said, 
“but he hasn’t carried. through on his promises.” 

Earl M.. Kouns, state welfare director, revealed the’ system 
for . determining . relief payments. First, an absolute health and 


“Then we pay 50 or 60 percent of that,” he said. 
MEANWHILE, Mark. Watrous and other state officials got 


| Pay hikes. : 


‘This fellow’s busy tearing down, and 


=m 


THE STOOLIE 
( This is on the stoolie Cummings who testified jor the P.B.I. 


‘in the trial of the 12.) 
| Now,’ here’s an occupation where there’s money and there’s fame; 


‘You: too can be a stoolie and Jead:a life of shame. ~~ 
But all the Union membership with one big hearty shout, 


: In democratic manner will vote the stoolie out. 


Chorus: 
Vote the stoolié out, boys, vote the stoolie out: 


He aims to break our Union up, so vote the stoolie out. 


twenty years. The Curtis contract} All the world may love a lover, a baby or a dog, 


But a pigeon on a stool is the dirtiest type of hog. 


So why insult the hog, you say, and brother you are right— 


A hog could never sing so low if he tried with all his might. 
Now a stoolie is a special breed . . . he’s neither mouse nor man; 


A mouse can hold his head up, but a stoolie never can. 


To feel a stool you'd think he was a bowl of shaky jelly: | 
A mouse can move on all four feet, but a stool crawls on his belly. ' 
Today he’s after Communists, tomorrow C.LO. 

A. F. of L. or anywhere that that Union members go. 

While workers strive and sacrifice to give their Union 

janes from left to right. 


Now Unions may be Right or Left, but this point they all know, 


_A stool will work for anyone who dishes him the dough. 
So. who has dough to throw around, and who would 


y a rat? 
It wouldn’t be the Union guys — you can bet your wad oh that. 
There’s a vermin name of Cummings, to find worse would be hard; 


it was all the had know. 
For 60,000 Union guys to give ‘on the Gld beave Md. AP. 25 


_Held office in a Union and boasted a Union card. - 
hoard j. When they learned he was a snooper 
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ommunity Rallies | Becky Roundup _ 


The Mexican-American 


; ) | - «| In New Mexico = 
| | i f 0] "i cep too : 
Regional Organizer, Communist Party i 


PROF. G. I. SANCHEZ in his book “Forgotten People” says: 

SALT LAKE CITY.— Under the threat of increased: “Like the Indian, the Puerto Rican and the Filipino, his (the New 

by Co , 1] i eae, 4d . e’ Mexican) problems merited a special consideration. In his casé, 

rents by ws Lee o COnesIOn Wi sanGior salinities > i A qinst and his case alone, such consideration was not forthcoming from 
trol the major cities of Utah, Salt Lake City veterans, church, the national government.” 

labor and political groups tossed ® et: ; - The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which concluded the war 

their differences aside to fight to-, sd. | : Fierro Fra me of conquest against Mexico in 1848, made definite provisions for 

gether. Leaders of AFL, CIO,! ry, eae | : the protection of Ue land, property and civil rights of the Mexican 

Rail Brotherhood, American Le. Fae: — —— m people. The Mexican government was more interested in its people 

gion, VFW, NAACP, the Progres- —— | Intensified ° | about to become subjects of another country, than even in the finan- 


sive Party, Negro community aig : cial‘ or a gpg Riches of Gait ea 
roups, Communist Pa a a | Section 5 of the Bill of Rights of the State of New Mexico 
Peeneciiiibiand Reiablisns psi | FIERRO, New Mexico.—Action| yeads: “The rights, privilegse and immunities, civil, political and 
legislators representing some thirty : a : against the frame-up of the religious, guaranteed to the people of New Mexico by the Treaty 
organizations formed the Salt Lake a Fierro Delendants” arrested fol-| of Guadalupe Hidalgo shall be preserved. inviolate.” 

lowing the May Day shootings by) ~ Section 10 of Article 12 in the state ‘constitution on Educa- 


Citizens Committee to Maintain ; : : 
Rent Control. ‘3 Lem Watson, a Mexican-hating} tion reads: “Children of Spanish descent in the state of New Mexico 


_ Chairman William B. McEwan, |: fi, bed trigger-happy cop who ran amuck/ .)2)) never be denied the right and privilege of admission and at- — 

AFL leader representing the state’s and wounded three ay we tendance in the public schools or other public educational institu- 

Joint Labor Legislative Commit- f | Americans. The Mexican- we “| tions of the state, and they shall never be classed in separate schools, 

tee, was chosen to lead a delega- \@ s ican people were indiscriminately} put shall forever enjoy perfect equality with other children.” 

tion of tenants to Gov. Lee Dh - ; _ |rounded up by the county police But these fine sentiments have been constantly violated. 

demanding the  continuatiotr | of » aoe : . force and hauled to jail. A num- - THE ATTITUDE of the ruling class in American Capitalism 

controls > ghout th in te. Th } ai ber were held on felo n10U>*) towards the Mexican people has been one of dealing with a con- 
: oegeages > pana Fame e Ans charges. Their only “crime was ered and “inferior” ) Although the Mexican-American 

govemmor, long a foe of rent con- . TAT = defendiny their li ct the | Auer inferior’ people. ough the h é 

trol said that rather tha i wanes = | in delending their lives against the petitioned Congress over 50 times for admittance into the Union as 

can = esate naam —Ti — brutal onslaught of a cop firing! 5 state, it was the last, along with Arizona, to be taken in. 


“socialistic” controls to protect ten-| Sa wilt ) 
ants, it would be she to “let his gun into a crowd outside 4 For five years, after the initial entrance of Gen. Kearney into 


Scinonc ei a Se 
them suffer” under the burden of| T F ] A . T S J | ap New Mexico, the people had to fight for a civil government and 
i WNW Wea. 


higher rents. At a mass meeting on May 6,/ for basic democratic rights. 
the people organized the Grant No sooner was the conquest accomplished than most of the 


Despite attempts of one of the Rent Deconirel Wieans County Chapter of the Asociacion} Jand grants which the Mexican people of the state had in their 


» leaders of a veteran’s group and| Nacional Mexicana Americana. possession for over 200 years were thrown into the confusion of 
State CIO president Clarence} e i 7 & C y PTE at (Over 200 have joined the Asocia-| court litigations with demands made for showing ownership which 
Pal ‘ie cion and the number is constantly| were impossible to comply with. Through legal “technicalities” 

almer to redbait the Committee : increasing Plans were made at t igbts. tol Soni Ni Mexican Jand rs 
. — ater ri were stolen compelling many Mexican Jandowne 

out of existence, its members | Front page of a Salt Lake (that meeting to give the fullest he give up their now barren a ’ 

moved ahead with their program. 0 ei a neg a vA support to the “Fierro Defend- At the time of the conquest there were in New Mexico 12 

The united campaign included aj *W&C™ “ne ‘andlo -_ © | ants. 3 grants of less than 1,000 acres; 35 grants of 50,000 to 100,000 and 


door-to-door survey of tenant governor. The Executive Board meeting 19 grants of more than 100,000 acres. The Miranda-Beaubien 
needs, radio programs, a public of the Grant Chapter of ANMA—| Grant covered 1,400,000 acres in New Mexico alone. Today the 


mass meeting at Liberty Park and : Report Shows meeting on June 7—reports the fol-| average land holding of the Mexican-American is but a few acres, 


the rallying of tenants for the Pu lowing developments and con-| and he works it of necessity as a marginal farmer, going outside 
lic Hearingeat which the landlords ' templated action: his community ‘for additional work in order to live. 


requested decontrol. : = ° 1—All the accused are i t Governor Donaciano Vigil in addressing the first Legislative 
Mexicans Hit of the Pee eed daniehh Gin ——s in 1847 stressed that: “If the will of the majority is to 


29-No evidence presented| be one day the law of the land and the government of the people, 


tae vs wir ey A matey ac Foe virtually no public schools in the territory and education had been 


HM ts | | Dr. George I. Sanchez, noted/fication of case, nor exonorated| eft largely to private and church endeavor. ‘ vs | 
| ress | ‘authority on the problems: of. the!the defendants and all cases are Socially, the invader coined the filthy hy - Seanad wpe 
yj * i |Mexican-American peoyle of the}remanded to the District Court for | the Mexican-American which conjures to mind the false ? 
Warmakin Southwest, and author of such!Sept. 5, 1949. | these people being dirty, lazy, ete. By Lage iso was 
significant books as “The Forgot-} 4—If the frame-up is upheld and | told that his place was not with the “noble gp ss "epee 
ten People’—a study of the rural|a conviction obtained, some of the| #94 that he had to behave. (How reminiscent this is of the treat- 
DENVER, Colo.—Sharply at-|Mexican-American of New Mexico] defendants face penitentiary sen-| Ment of the Negro.) To this day it is not uncommon for the words 
tacking the “inflammatory press”|—headed a committee which asked | tences. white” and “non-white” to be heard in the southern counties of 
ne Na _— conference of|the President to appoint a commis-| The ANMA obtained over 300| New Mexico ‘as differentiating between Anglo and Mexican-Amer- 
the orado Methodist Church,jsion to study all aspects of “the|petitions for the removal of dep-| 2" mb : a 
Dr. Samuel W. Marble, pastor of |situation ptiivasiting the Spanish- uity-sheriff Lem Watson and aioe cP THE CIVIL RIGHTS of the people were also violated. While 
the Trinity Methodist Church as-|speaking people in the Southwest.”| $200 for the defense fund. A drive| #3 true that New Mexico does not have, on the whole, the history 
serted that “military minded men} The report of Dr. Sanchez,| for the strengthening of the ANMA of i080 lynchings such as have been perpetrated on the Mexican- 
are. trying to create the feeling|which was released earlier this|included setting an immediate goal American people of the other Southwestern states; here, the denial 
that war is inevitable and that the month, is a research project of the|in-the next period of ‘500 mem- of Civil Liberties and the use of the police in maintaining “law and 
sooner we drop the atomic bomb: University of Texas and the Gen-|bers. : order takes on a’ more subtle and, therefore, dangerous form. F or 
the better it will be for mankind.” |eral Education Board of New| ‘The next general membership| ™ °Ppressing a minority as large as the Mexican-American is in 
He stated that newspaper re-|York.. eee meeting of the Grant County] New Mexico (one-half of the entire state population) the ruling 
porting of international and na-| The report approximates the ex-|ANMA will take official action ou class finds it more expedient to enforce its rule by indirect methods, 
tional affairs had “led constantly |istence of from 100,000 to 500,000|the demand for removing deputy | Wherever possible. This method seeks to perpetuate the myth of 
toward complete militarization of|Mexican “contraband” labor in| Watson. | fair play’ and tends to lull a sorely abused people with the illu- 
the nation. Texas alone. These laborers are| The Chapter estimates that as| 51098 of “democratic” proceedures and ‘legalistic’ appeals. | 


Se - aga 2 described as people who have to'much as $200 will be needed for The small percentage of. Mexican-Americans who do get 
Author Assails Gov't |work for whatever pay is offered,|the defense alone if justice is to be} through college—at tremendous sacrifices to themselves and their 
Se . under conditions chosen by the|obtained for this group “of Mex-| families—are, barred, in many cases, from practising at their pro- 
Treatment of Indians employer; as one whose “home is! ican-American youth. fession by state boards, Trained teachers of Mexican descent, living 
Carl Carmer; author and student/a shack or brush shelter; or.a blan-| It requests all justice and free- | in tlie heart of Albuquerque, are sent to teach 10 and 15 miles _ 
of American history, declares in|ket thrown beside a ditch.” idom-loving people to send their} #W@Y from their | homes while newcomers of Anglo descent can 
the current issue of “The American} Among other requests made\by|contributions to Arturo Flores, fi-| obtain. teaching jobs in the most preferred schools within the city. 
Indian” that: “American Indians|the committee to the President) nancial secretary, Grant County|_ . ‘Mexican-Americans, seeking jobs with Anglo enterprises, are 
are riddled with disease, weakened |was one asking for the immediate| Chapter, ANMA.—Box 436 Bay- relegated to the most menial tasks regardless of their qualifications, __ 
by malnutrition.” | application of all existing remedies.'ard, N. M. It is only in cases where a union is present that‘some amount of 
ER Re , —| justice can be found. The entire wage-scale for the state 1s geared, 


f : | i to that paid the Indian and the Mexican-American, and this is the ~ 
$A WHITEWASH IN MARTINEZ KILLING! | ittanci Sess See 
| | an | | | ! eye - of firms were. indicted by the government for violating the 40-cent | 
PUEBLO, Cole.—A verdict of,tinez cry out: “You killed my|Borrego demonstrated to this re-| minimum wage set by federal law. _ - agen. : 
“accidental death” was retumed daddy,” and. Brennan’s reply: “I|porter that he was rising to a From the .cradle to the grave, the Mexican-American is told 
by a Las Animas County coroner'’s|don’t give a — who I killed.”|standing position after having} how and who to vote for; any deviation from this leads to loss of 
inquest a month after the killing) The verdict was based on the|been knocked down by Brennan} job and community ostracism. The health of these people is among 
of Jose Ezequiel Martinez. Mr.|statement of Brennan who ad-|when Brennan ‘shot him. This} the worst in the country. The incidence rate in tuberculosis, — fs 
Martinez, 53-year-old father of 13|mitted he intended to kill Narciso|explains the course of the bullets tT and other sicknesses caused by malnutrition is extremely high; 
children, was shot to death in front|Borrégo, 40-year-old _—rancher| upwards through his thighs ‘from and New Mexico has the stigma of leading the nation in infant’ 
of his home in Aguilar, by town|whom he wounded, but claimed|front to back. No marks of any| mortailty and death's from “unknown causes —which simply meang | 
marshal “Casey” Brennan. . |he didn’t even know Martinez was'kind were found on Borrego’s| that -there was no doctor around to treat the patient and make a — 
The inquest was marked byjpresent at the time of the shoot-|hands when he was admitted to; diagnosis. On | . 
conflicting testimony, jing. . ee: the hospital after being wounded. _ But the Mexican-American is no longer the fedual hand-maiden, 
Every attempt was made to dis-| Deputy Bergamo, however, tes-| Mr. Martinez’ widow, carrying} furthering the interests of a predatory oz lism. Its powerful work- 
credit the Spanish-speaking wit-|tified that he saw Martinez trying|her two-week-old son bor after| ing class can now lead the way for all the other segments of its 
nesses. Narciso Borreg jit-jto help Borrego up when they/|his father’s death told members of| people in putting forward rightful demands for equality and democ- 
ness to. the were beth shot. . ...,. ithe Association of having been re-} racy. With its persia Boye ree the vanguard, the Mexican-Amer- 
| Brennan testified that he was/fused relief for herself and her 13) ican people can give flower to its glorious traditions; it can _ 
per-|lying flat on his face during ajchildren. strengthen and expand its people's culture (the oldest and most.au- _ 
{scuffle with Narciso Borrego and| Funds are needed to fight this} thentic culture in America, next to that of the Indian); and can 
| that Bofrego was on His back beat-|case. Send contributions to: Na-| stand up squarely for the elimination of all abuses—be they soci : 
Candelaria Montoya and othersjing him. He claims he drew his|tional Association of ‘Mexican| economic’ or political. In this fight, the American vos , 
who, within _at the, time/gun from this position and shot|Americans, 2534 Champa St.,| the progressive forces for peace and democracy will be found sup- _ 
ego twice in the thighs. nver, C Ot ee oe PR. 


( | a ke t . ! . it is evident, for this will to be properly exercised, that the people _ 
0 0. as Or By Low Pay aoe Seen eaverien. | must be enlightened and instructed.” Buf—until 1890—there was 


ing, heard Celestine Mar-'Borre Mr. Denver, Colo. | porting the ‘just dertiands of the Mexican people = 7" 
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AN OLDTiM:i.2 sent along 
this rare collection of shots 
showing baseball as baseball 
was played awsy back. Note 
' the bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to the 
Worker sports department. Note 


the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 

' shinguard or chest protector in 
sight, to say nothing of the big 
mitt the moderns wear. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy putout, while at 
top right we see the mustachio- 
ed. second-sacker putting the 
tag on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s the last time 
YOU saw a man in organized 
ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) 
Memories . . . memories... 
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| Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
start in the annual All-Star Classic between the best players 
f both major league at Ebbets® 


ield July 12. The two other 
Dodger Negro aces, catcher, Roy 
— and pitcher Don New- 

ombe, stand a good chance of also 
crashing the contest. 

The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 
in his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to 236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
only to the fabulous Ted’ Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
dividual total vote, Williams hav- 
ing 348,862 to head the American 
League outfielders. | 

Campanella was running a close 
_gecond behind Philadelphia’s re- 


juVenated Andy Seminick for the: 


starting NL assignment behind the 
plate. after Campy had led the 
poll up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecutive wins was 
also rated a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 

The total vote now is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be played at 
Ebbets Field July 12. The poll is 
being conducted in 48 states, the 
District. of Columbia, Hawaiian Is- 
Jands, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Germany. 

The latest vote count: | 

FIRST BASE: National League 
-Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
Eddie Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236.- 
473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 172,- 
608. American League — Eddie 
Robinson, Washington, 269,402; 
Mickey Vernon, Cleveland, 209,- 


765; Ferris 
159,713. 


Philadelphia, 


Fain, 


SECOND BASE: National—| 


Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972; Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. . , 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 


Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott, Bostén, 192,529. American 
—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618: 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 


_SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 


‘Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 


Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894, American — Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684, 


-OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 


Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 


Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 


‘Willard Marshall New York, 312,- 


982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 
New York, 321,418;:Dom DiMat-. 
gio, Boston 309,537, 
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DiMag to 
Try Again 


Joe DiMaggio, the New York | 


Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in a 
batting contest piror to the team's 
annual charity game against the 


dium, June 27, 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 

DiMaggio, who 
has been out of 
action _ since 
spring _ training 
because of a bone F comeno 
spur on his heel, ": 27a 
will team with - 
Johnny Lindell in 
a right - handed 
home -run_ con- 
test against Sid 
Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants.- The star Yankee out- 
fielder, who worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during the 
week said that his heel was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 
guess onewhen he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon: and then if all works out 
well, will accompany the club on 
the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give ita 
try. 


Ray's a Boon 
Without the E 


Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone may not be the best short- 
stop in the American League at this 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
won't be in the very near. future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 
star not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into a trial at third 
base but he has -already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 

Despite a nervous debut marred 
by a pair of understandable boots, 
the handsome young Californian 
fought his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and general heads-up play in 
the fiedl and on the bases. 

In his first five games as an In- 
dian regular, the likeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut. bat- 
ting average of .520 on ten hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. In- 
cluded in this skem were. three 
triples, a. double. and four runs- 
batted-in, in addition to the six he 
scored himself. Afield he turned in 
several sparkling plays and was the 


ouble plays, 


Moun man’ in three heypeng 


In This 


Corner... 
By Bill Mardo 


The Winningest Pitcher 


HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there’s much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams imto the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof eVer heavier on Raschi’s right 
arm. He’s a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn’t know 
a few things te the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches.” : 


_ Maybe I've said this before, but the only way to label Raschi's 
style is to call it intelligent. He's an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 
no fume, no rub-in. He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don't know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschis rarely 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that first strike over on 
them. Always cutting those corners, Clean and crisp. That's 
the way Raschi works. Doesn't have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn’t need one.. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fasthal] and nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasnt throwing his dlinder in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. : 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s. where the pitching 


emphasis is, in the majors. Guys who can make that ball dipsy 
and doodle. | 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second year up. At that time there was a 20-year-old 
Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. 

“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully“ Robby follows the, few Negro prospects in the 
minors. | Se 
“I understand he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if he 
wants to make the majors.” ; 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of-big league batters develops for ‘pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower. The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 
back has recently come up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, 
he's terrifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal. That's what counts. : 

VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions/ about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters ‘with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning ‘major league pitcher. That “he’d 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 
control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. , 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time and effort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghaniton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It’s true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
games. At Portland, where. the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in 47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
‘the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
season, he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. | | 

So much for the pitching man. 

BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- 
tor Angelo John. Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent 
war against fascism.- He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 


so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. | 

Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. ‘ It left 
him complétely blind. : | 

It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- 
body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic’s kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met 
the man. And, for three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. 

You think about these little traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, 
his. pitching intelligence, and you know that it’s no accident, Vic 
Raschi has a right to be the winningest pitcher in baseball, 
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ew York Red-Baiters Flop 
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Reenterca @s second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


Vol. XIV, No. 26 SEI 26 


office at New York. N. Y., uniter the Act of March 3, 1879 


June 26, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section | 24 Pages Price 10 C 
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FOUR JAILED COMMUNIST LE ADERS are led off to prison after being Communist Secretary Gus Hall, The Worker Editor John Gates, a U. S. Marshal, 
remanded by Judge Medina for the duration of their trial. . Shown in. handcuffs Communist Organizational Secretary Henry Winston, Illinois Communist Secretary 
taken from New York's Federal courthouse in Foley €q3r-r> {. 3 2); Ohio Grit. Crowajland-Aacdicg Wis Gi peagttichs cc speeds __ 7 The Worker Phote by Fetes 


ne a ake 


Workers at the giant General Electric plant i in Schen- 
ectady last week turned thumbs down on red-baiting. By 
a stunning majority, Local 301 rejected the rightwing 
Carey-Block faction and elected a progressive slate of 
delegates to represent them :at the forthcoming national 
convention of the-United Electrical Workers Union. 
If these GE election results prove anything, it is that 
' America’s workers are prepared to resist management's 


efforts to place the burden of the onsetting depression 
on the workers’ backs. Stripped to its essentials, the 


inflicted on 


benefits for 


vote - was a ednan’ against the layofts, 
downgrading, and speed-up which GE hes increasin 


its employes. 


those they are 


supposed to represent. 
.For weeks wetha Saogy the election, the rightwingers, 
through planted newspaper stories, leaflets, and rumors; 


| wage-aicing, 


UPSTATE NEW YORK 


“A REBUFE TO REDBAITE G 


What is more, the vote was a direct slap in the faces: - 


-of those leaders in the national CIO, like Murtay, Reuther, 


and Carey,-who give top priority to stich cold war-foment- 


ing measures like the Atlantic. Pact and the Marshall 
‘Plan, while they soft-pedal wage hikes and increased 


a 


“ad stop sn smth Commune mekeeren that wa 
gh to cut with a knife. But the werkerr were 


soul to. GE, attempts to alibi its 
setbéck’by claiming that union member: reacted : 
to the whole election. But the truth is. 
’s balloting saw the largest turnout for pre-conven- 
tion elections in the entire history of Local 301. | 


i 


AROUND | 
THE STATE| Fight 


BINGHAMTON.—150 more film 
and camera workers were laid off, 
or had their jobs “terminated” this 
week at the General Aniline and| 
Film Corp. This “biings total. lav- 
offs at the plant past the 1,000 
mark. GAFC normally employs 
employs 4,500. 

Intense speedup over the past} 
few years: is the prineipal factor} 
behind the layoffs. Administered 
by the U. S. ‘government since it 
was taken over during the war as 
enemy property, GAFC . recentiy 
called in efficiency experts to “ra- 
tionalizé” - production. “Speedup” 
was the answer of these gentle- 
men. The result is the mushroom. 
ing layoffs of date. ; 

The leadership. of sue 306.. 
Chémieal Unién, AFL, which rep- 
resents workers at GAFC, is mum 
about speedup. Contract negotia- 
tions with the company: do: not 
even mention the word. 

* 

BUFFALO—Protests. by- workers 
at the - Westinghouse . plant in 
Cheektowaga, culminating —= im! 
threats to throw a picket line 

around: the. plant’s gates, forced 
the .company tp eliminate. over- 
time for some sections. At the 


same. time, lay-offs: were taking} 
place in. che: All departments 


came more complicated and re- 
quired more time. E-J, however, 
refused to jack -up rates accqrd- 
ingly. 

Attempting. to pit ‘unkees 
against each other, management 
told the scourers that empleyes. in 
Binghamton’s George F. factory, 
doing similar work,’ were abiding 
by rates set by the compcny. In- 
vestigation revealed this to. be 
untrue, Scourers at George - F. 
needed less ‘time to complete their 
operation and could. make more 
money. 


UPON THE second ie stop- 
page, management tried | stalling, | 
promising in two weeks ‘to. decide 
on setting a new rate. The scourers. 
answer to this was another work 
stoppage, which brought a promise | 
from the company that new rates 
would be retroactive to the first 
day in which the new opera- 


accepted this arrangement, | but 
they made it clear: that stronger 
action would be forthcoming . if 
mandgement’s offer panvec eis 
factory. : 

Stoppages ‘like. these are the: 
only. way E-}. werkers can fight 


shoe, the scouring operation be-© 


tion was .introduced.--The scourers| ! 
dren themselves. has _ stepped up 


{committee has been. set up. The 


Endicott-Johnson Workers: 
age Chiselling 


BINGHAMTON. _For the third successive day, “heel scourers” in-the “Boys and 
Youth”, division of Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co. last week staged a one-hour work stoppage 


to back up their demands for more pay. Due to the companys having switched to a new 


Pupt 


BUFFALO. 


safely. We want a new school, 


So reads the -petition on which® 
230 children, students at the Wil- 
son School, signed their names 
this week. They have good reason 
to protest. The building where! 
they now spend the major. part of 
the. day is a broken-down firetrap, 
already ‘condemned as unfit for 
occupancy. 

* 


PARTICIPATION BY the chil- 


the pace.in the drive for a new 
building, now being carried on by 
Lackawanna citizens. A sponsoring 


{committee consists: of representa- 
tives from the National Associa- 


ls Join Fight 
For New School 


—“We, the children of the Wilson School, 
want a new school where we can work and. play happily and} 


Tcity government build a~ new 


tion for the’ Advancement of: 


not a second-hand school.” 


Colored People, ‘All-Slav Congress, 
American Labor Party, Interna-| 
tional Workers Order; the Commnu- |: 
nist Party and various trade union: 
_ The Communist. Party alone 
last week collected 500 signatures 
to a petition demanding that the 


school, rather than remodel the 
old one, as city authorities are 
reported contemplating. : 
Although a “majority of: the 
pupils’ at ‘the: Wilson School are 
Negro children, no Negro. instruc- 
tors are employed - there. The 
scheol has no gymnasium or = 
rooms. The, stairs and Moors are’ 
made of wood. 


: 


compa hi Ali 
now will work on a five-day week te Serene 


basis. About 500 workers were laid 
off in the past three months. | 
* 
’ BINGHAMTON.—The 2 per- 
cent. sales tax proposed last week 
at the. Broome County Board of 
Supervisors heralds the beginning 
of a new drive by big money in- 
terests to shift the burden of tax- 
ation onto the backs of the people 
of the Triple Cities. The. measure 
was ‘tabled for sixty days in order 
to give the. Board time to “study” 
it. The move was a transparent 
maneuver. to delay action until 
after the elections next fall. 

 - Plans for an -airport, the “justi- 
fication” for the tax, 
were rammed:.through the Board 
ly’ the Valley’s: ‘biggest industrial | 
concerms; iné Endicott-fohn- 
son, Ansco, and - International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

. The ‘Townsend clubs: powerful 
in: the conmunity,' are drawing up 
petitions: against .it.: The American | 
Labor Party also is. forcefully op- 
posing it, as.are retail-merchants in/ 
— the community. .The Communist 
Party of Broome. County is calling 
on Endicott-Johnson workers. .to 
demand ber delay a i the 
measure. epee y 
Board. 


railroad company has blamed lay- 
offs-on the ‘coal shut-down: ‘ Very | 
obviously, the firm is attempting 
to play off its employes against the 
mine workers in order t6 take ‘the 


that N. Y. Central hopes to divert 
the attention of its workers from 
additional impending layoffs. 


, 


reply to a recent decision ‘by ‘a, 
Presidential board recommending | 
a 40-hoer week, effective Septem: | 
ber 1, for non-operating men; By 
further reducing. the number: of 
employes and speeding up those 
the! whe remain, New -York ‘Central 


—— 


Silicosis Rife 


At General Electric 
' SCHENECTADY, N. Y. (FP).— 
Silicosis has made heavy inroads] 
among. General Electric workers, 
a checkup arranged by Local 301, 
United Electrical Radio & Ma-} 
chine Workers (CIO) revealed. 
. Medical examinations made of 
oyed in the GE porcelain division 
showed seven. severe. cases -of sili- 
cosis and. 17 cases ranging. from 
mild-to moderate. The union noti- 
fied GE of its. sages ne in a formal; 
Suevance.- ge accused the’ 


in spite of the seven cents hourly | 
wage increase it may mavet to pay 
out. \ 
-: 

» RECENTLY, N. Y. CENTRAL 
made public its profit figures for 
the first quarter -of this. year. The 
figure was a phenomenally high 
one. Despite a reported 15 percent 
drop in freight traffic over last 
year, the firm’s take far exceeded|:. 
that for the same peried -in-1948.} 

Lenson O. Graham, chairman of 
the Albany Local Federation of 
Shop | Cate, parent body, ,of . six 
junions at the shops; :madenawhat 


lin the 


in the past few’ months that the ® 


heat off itself. It is very apparent|} 


These layoffs ‘are’ the ‘eompany’s| 


{expects to come out well ahead. soblessness in State . 


RR Workers Hit by Layoff 
Firm Tries to Shift Blame 


“ALBANY. —The New. York Central Railroad Co. has: ‘gumotinced it will ‘iy off 
about 1,500 workers-at its West Albany shops. The reason given was a decline in business} 
and the recent coal shut-down by the United Mine Workers. This makes the ‘sécond time 


amounts to an utright poe 
for the company. . 

“The. company has a - right to 
reduce its force,’ he said. “We 
might object to the reasons given, 
ut it wouldn't do any. good. The 
railroad. has .been caine for an: 
excuse for layoffs.” 

* 
RANK ‘AND FILE railroad 
workers, however, feel differently 
about it, Although as yet there 
has nat developed. an organized 
resistance to layoffs and speedup, 
there are ‘signs aplenty that rail- 
road. epee are ready to fight, 


f 


Hits All-Time Peak 


“The New York State Depart-| 
ment: of ‘Labor disclosed that the | 


unemployment picture in the state. 
is getting “progressively worse.” 
Five hundred and. thirty-five thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five 
claims for unemployment insurance 
and veterans adjustments—an ail- 
we. Mat hed been filed last. 
wise 
nccielioes pee this 


Gesiutenseil s| 
figures, 119% 711 


ple from points|- 


~ >” 
»¥ 
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eutside 


&4 the w ~~ 


coms Xor City filed claims | - 
SE cncling one: Wes]ia1 


back. Canvassers for the ‘Daily 
Worker and ‘Link, a ‘publication| 
put out _by Communist: railroad 
workers, report 4. growing interest 
in the point of view of those pa-. 
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Farm 
Front 


Who’s Behind 
The ‘Farm Bloc?’ 


FARMERS IN the United States 
number about. 6,000,000. . There 
are 14,000,000 people in the ranks 


of organized a 
bor. Yet despite } 
this more than 
two-to-one ratio 
the “farm bloc’s” 
influence ir. 
Congress is far j 
greater than that 
of labor and 
most: of this in 


>| fluence is reac- 


tionary. Docs | 
that mean that Livasers are all re- 
actionary? Not at all. 


Let’s take a look at the strongest. 
link in the “farm bloc” — the Farm 
Bureau. It was aggre at 
‘Broome County, N. Y., under the 
auspices.of the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At the start the 
Farm Bureau had more money to 
its name than it had members. 
Today, the Bureau boasts more 
-ithan 3,000,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers, and when Bureau officials 
were those ‘farm votes” in the aii, 
Congressmen tremble and rush to 
do. their bidding, which usually: 
is to vote against labor and pro- 


gressive legislation. 


* 
WHAT SORT of people join the 


be Farm Bureau? . Well, in New York 
.| State, almost all farmers are mem- 
| bers. That’s because the Bureau 


is powerful; it administers govern- 
ment aid funds, very frequently re- 
{sorting to the - shady practice of: 
‘linferming: farmers they are ~ in- 
-leligible for government aid unless 
they belong .to .the Bureau. Ip 
some counties. this lie is.even. sine 
official sanction. Sioe : 


: . -Actually,-most Bureau asain 


are not, properly speaking, farm- 
ers. All rural dwellers, whether 
they farm or not, may jein. .Usual- 
ly they do join. since no store, 
bank, or even undertaker’ makes 
out, in, a village unless. the. Farm 
Bureaus sign is displayed promi- 
| ront of the -establish- 
* 
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fairly with ite employees . 
DON T BUY WILSON f 


, 


union’ ‘promoting | 
“the Wilson, mgmt cam- 
Sain, “Unie.” : 


» \ Thus, when the Bureau, 


“THE ORDINARY .FARMER > 
hte practically. no. say. Baa oH it 


‘;comes to shaping Burea “ 


an editorial in oil-“farmer’ Joe 
Pew's Farm. Journal, asserts: “Oue 
3,000,000 members believe. Labor 
should - be curbed,” it is not, the 


sa 44 /ordinary farmer who is speaking. . 


For that matter. Bureau big- 


em wigs, woukd like nothing better 
: ( jthan to take over the 


uf 
the nation’s millions ns of El 
j ‘its naga 


‘Opaate Now edeetbgen’e $e 
 mearest branch office: ~° 
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\uthorities Fail to Act 
As lan Steps Up joni” 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Despite widespread denuncia-* 
tion of the current terrorist attacks by the Ku Klux Klan, no 
official action against the mobsters has been taken. Not a 


single arrest has beer made al-¢ 


though the bed-sheeted _hit-and- 
run. hoodlums have slugged an ail- 
ing grandmother, lashed a Navy 


Reporter on 
Track of Mob 


Is Attacked 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala® — Clarke 
Stallworth, a reporter for the 
Birmingham Post, was attacked 
while on assignment to investigate 
activities of hooded and robed 
mobs. 

Several floggings had been re- 

rted in the area recently. 

Walker County Judge P. E. Day 
at Jasper issued two warrants. One 
named Roscoe Fowler of Sumiton, 
and charged assault and _ battery. 
The other, a “John Doe” warrant, 
charged assault and battery and 
assault with a weapon. Bond was 
fixed at $300 in each case. 
“Stallworth went to a store. on 
a tip from a woman that a man. 
there could give him .some infor- 
mation on activities of night riders. 
He declared that in response to a 
question, Fowler used abusive 
language, then struck him. 

Deputy Sheriff A. A. Lowery 
quoted Stallworth ‘as. saying that 
as he ran from the store, a eecond 
man picked up a hammer and 
threw it at him, but missed. 

‘A delegation of American Le- 
gion members demanded. in a 
sharply worded resolution present- 
ed to Sheriff Holt McDowell of 
Jefferson (Birmingham) ‘County 
that he act to halt ‘mob violence. 
Civic ~ leaders” of Birmingham 
scheduled a meeting to organize a 
“contimittes of 500” to. fight night 


Civil Givil Rights 
i Set Up 
By Virgii inians 


NORFOLK, Va. "The Cofnmit-|' 
te for*Justice in the Bradby Case, 
formed several weeks ago - afte: 
“hearing, Mrs. Margaret ..Bradby 
describe how: her husband was 
brutally slain by..an enforcement 
agent of the State Alcoholic. Bev- 
erage Commission, this week voted 
to reorganize as‘ ‘a chapter of the 
Civil: ‘Rights Congress. - i 

‘The Committee's action was 
taken. by unanimous vote after dis- 
cussion made éléar the need for 
@ permanent mass membershi ip or- 
ganization devoted to a mililant 
struggle to wiii’full rights for the 
Negro people .and- to -halt the 
growing attacks against labor and 
political minorities. - 

“Redlizmg the fenmnedinte weed 
for a mass camapign to win free- 
dom for the Martinsville Seven, 
senienced by lynch “justice” to die 
on July 15. and. 22, the members 
present voted to throw their full 
stren into’ the campaign for 
their om. 

; It was reported that about 500 
signatures had already been: se- 
- cured but plans were made to 
raultiply this number many times 
by the organized visiting cf 
churches, fentantio’ and labor or- 
ganizations as well as by door to 
door : canvassing im several neigh. 


Bc mg 1 
major attention. was given 


to the campaign to save the Mar- 
tinsville Seve, it was is edd voted 


Re P eecteis #$t*ss7* 


| 


| 


veteran, and held hate-demons tra- 
tions in three states. 

Newspapers all over Alabama 
have sharply criticised autherities 


for not acting. The Birmingham 


News said: “Men sworm to up- 
hold the law, backed by the united 
and indignant opinion ef the pub- 
lic, must stop these outrages—and 
promptly.” 

The Klan terror in Jefferson 
county and the entire South repre- 
sents a new stage of attack by 
Wall Street big business. In a 
statement to the press Sam Hall, 
chairman of the Communist Party 
of Alabama said: “As growing un- 
employment ushers in the begin- 
ning of an economic crisis, the use 
of anti-Negro prejudice and terror 
to divide the people is stepped. up 
in order that the full- burden of 
the depression can be thrown — 
the divided working people.” 

Hall criticized the Truman | 
ministration for “not taking real 
steps to help stem the tide of force 
and violence in the South. In- 
stead,” Hall added, “Truman’s De- 
partment .of Justice is pushing. a 


frame-up against 11. Communist} 


leaders on a ridiculous charge of 
conspiring to -advocate force and 
violence. This case should be 
thrown out of court and the Jus- 
tice Departrhent should ‘tum its 
attention to the real and growing 
force and violence that is being 
turned against citizens in Alabama 
and throughout the South.” : 

Hall's statentent was quoted in 
part in the Birmingham News, one 
of Birmingham's Pry sare dailies, 


THE ATTACK” on the * granid- 


mother _ occurred ‘near’ midnight} 


when the hooded gangsters 


‘swooped down on the home of 


Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42, whiose 
husband was away at work. Mrs. 
McDanal, who recently underwent 
an operation, was slugged, terror- 


jized, and dragged outside ‘where 


a cross was burning. © 

The same night ‘the sheeted 
sluggers went to a Brookside cafe 
and terrorized the- proprietor, his 


wife, and his patrons. The cut-} 


throat Kluxers burned across near 


the cafe, and warned the cafe} 
‘jOperator to “keep 
down.” They © told. himn’ that they| 
“were tired of having the G.- D: 2 


the .n--ggers 


Catholics running the town,” The 
cafe operator is not a Catholic but 


a member of the Russian Orthodox | 


church. 


A few nights later the. heoded 


lums went to, the home of a! 
«Mark Twain; w 
‘liberated area of north Alabama which” the fed- © 
eral troops had freed early in the war. During” 
Abe Lincoln’s second campaign for the presidency | 
.Clemens. went out and‘‘spoke for him. In 1864 - 
he helped organize a meeting in Huntsville for ““ 


white man, Billy: Guyton Stovall, 
31, a navy veteran. They kidiiaip- 
ped him and lashed him with a 
heavy leather belt: ©The: masked 
bandits came to, the Stovall home 
when Stovall and his two: small 


children were aieepin g. M rs, Stov- 


ali was working.  - 

The “brave Wiefenders” oe the 
white race and famil took ‘away 
|the father of two ¢ 
hour of midnight and left them 
all alone in the house, ‘frightened. 
The navy vet who hel 


fascism abroad has now bought al: 


‘secession convention- which: was held. under close 


re should the gangsters strike 3 ‘guard and closed doors. 


to defend himself against it 


again. 

AS PART of the reign. of Kins. 
man terror the KKK recently held 
meetings and parades in Georgia, 
| Florida and Alabama. Atop Stone 
Mountain Georgia klansmen met, 


initiated new members, and burned | 
a-cross. Klan meetings’ also took| 


plaee in Tallahassee, the state cap- 


ital_of Florida, and in Tuscaloosa, | 
| Union Army. He was elected, in epen 
..0f Confederate leaders, to the Confederate state 


ed i we sell Kida aii ED 
men invaded a Girl Scout camp 


and ordered white teachers; who| ’ 


were instructng Negro Girl 
Scouts, to leave. Two months ago 


three.-houses;, bought: by. .Negroes| 


|General, A. A. Carmichael. 


1 ‘ofa history book. 


ren near the| 
gion . ordinance. 


_ defeat| P©° 


‘| went over to the Union side in k 
recruit Alabamians ‘for the Union Army. 


wile bonibed. hal 


ving aes guilty of the bombing 
the Birmingham City Commission) 
has centered its attention on driv- 
ing -Negro citizens from their 
homes. » | : 

| * 

TWO YEARS AGO newly built 
homes: by Negro . citizens were 
bombed after a federal jfdge's de- 
cision that they. had every right 
to live in them. 

The klan: attackers were called 
puppets by Alabama's seigor 

e 
said that those who do the evil 
deeds are- occupiers .of shacks 
whereas those who ‘manipulate. 
these puppets occupy skyscrapers. 
He lambasted the pullers of. the 
puppets’ strings. and said: “They 
keep the race issue burning to 
mamitain an economic and political] 
barrier’ between white and_ black 
workers.” Meanwhile a bill to out- 
law the wearing of masks in eg 
was delayed by the legislature. 


SOUTH IN STRUGGLE 


By Ronald. T. Seeax 
( Pinch-hitting for Sam Hall) 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Dixiecrats should — 


haul down the Confederate flag as a symbol. of 


southern unity because many southeimers were 


always opposed: to the slaveowners’ banner. 
From the very start of secession to the . present 


day whites and Negroes of Alabama have fought - 
ideas of racial superiority, rule by a few and. 


other undemocratic ideas. © 

--. Historical records are full of names and 
struggles of heroes who. fought = Confederates. 
These records include names of prominent _ 
of. alliances between whites and Negrees a 

of many stories which have not seen the Light 


“The déribbler-historiand - for 
write ‘only ‘of the Boutbon “heroes.” They “sa 


‘ that all whites were united under. the Confed- 7 
. They write stupid and histerically untrue. . 


novels like Gone ies the Wind and Birth of a : 
_.,. Of the slave state did-the deserters become: that 


_ they were forced to divert thousands ‘of-‘men to. 
- put down this deserters’ rebellion:: In. 1864: Con- 


eracy 


Nation. 

_. But the. truth is that many whites fought 
against the KKK. They spoke up in Congress 
for civil rights, and t ey unit with Negro 


citizens to put. the enemies of the people, the 


Bourbons, out of the penne picture. © 2 


HERE ARE som truths that the public 
school ‘ books, 


state leaders deserted the Confederacy; thousands 


of troops deserted the Confederate Army for. the - 
men. and. - 
women, Negro ‘and white, joined the Union Army .-. 
as. ‘soldiers, scouts and nurses; and. inside the 


Alabamians, 


federal . forces; ‘’ many 


Confederacy © a “secret - ‘organization. called the 
ce society” worked for peace and the restora- 
tion of “Alabama ‘to the Union. | 


gles for democracy a eer the slaveowners and. 
their state, the ‘Confederacy. * 4 


There was : 
left the Confederacy for the 


the:: purpose of getting ‘the state back into -the 
Union.: This was when the Confederates still 
held. sway. in Montgomery - and were fighting 
the : Union ~armies. 


_ At this meeting resolutions were . passed de: é 


nying the legality of secession because the-seces- 

had not been submitted to the 
ple for ratification or rejection. It had been 
maneuvered through a secret session of the 


litical leader, 
2 and helped 


W. H. Smith, another state. 


later became the first reconstruction governor 


‘and it was under his administration that al} 


citizens finally gained the right to vote. 


Charles C. Sheats was a delegate from Win- 
‘ston: County to the. secession convention... He -: : 


‘voted against separation from the Union and he 
refused: to*sign the Ordinance of Secession. -He 
also. recruit soldiers, scouts and nurses for the 
defiance 


legislature. When he arrived in Montgomery, 
the state capital, to take his seat he was im- 
prisoned. without any trial and was kept there 
on a charge ‘of “treason.” Later he became Con- 


sgressmey and, voted, for, the, ciyil rights bill... 


ALABAMA IS PROUD of its 3,000 citizens 


the’ Dixiecrats a 


Dixiecrat flavored novels, and the | 
liar-historians never tell about.’ Many prominent °° 


‘Army was due to the com 


Here are the details of these’ wonderful strug-.... that many poor whites ha 


eremiah Clemens, a ‘cousin of 
~ ‘provide something for the f 


‘the other hand, the rich 
- well taken ‘care -of and plantation owners were 


” jminat 


the: tres 
‘Slave .states . war against the 
.~ one-half of. the 


He 


Dixiecrats Should Haul 
Down Confederate Flag 
lhe joined the Union Army. About 2,000 of 


. these were white and rest were Negro. These 
_ Union. troops formed the First Alabama Volunteer | 


Cavalry and joined Gen. Sherman in his march 
to the sea. Besides these troops, many Alabamians 
oe as scouts and guides. yond Alabama is 

tcially proud. of its heroic women who served 


ie ad nurses in the Union Army. 


Desertion from the slaveowners’ army. be- 


game so great that an observer said “the condition 
of things in the mountain districts of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 


ménaces ‘the ‘existence of the Confederacy as 


fatally as either of the armies of the United 
States.” 
> Jn Aldlioma the. deserters’ were “éeltictea’ 


‘ - throughout .}1 counties of the northern portion © 


of the state,: covering about one-third of Alabama. 
They were-also found in Henry, Dale and: Coffee... 


counties. It was estimated that: ‘more than 10 000° 


deserted in. Alabama. 


So. serious and menacing. to. the. existence | 


federate orders . read sharply to pick -up. all 
deserters and‘ a Col. 
northertt Alabame for _ purpose. 


7. THE ecgiaininis PART of the state aha 


deserters joined .up.with the Union forces. Some- |’ 


times they 
At times they 
would make’ special raids upon communities - in 


The desertion of men: frogs the. Conkédienaie: 


of 
the slaveowner and his slave state, ‘the so-called ' 


with the inte 


i: Confederacy. The poor whites called the conflict 


_a rich man’s war a 


a poor man’s fight. 
There are many letters written by wives of 


Confederate soldiers | ——- their extreme” ~ 


t the family will 
return home and: 
ily to live on. On 
ntation family was 


poverty. One ‘létter says 
ié if thé husband doés not 


exempt from military conscription. 


‘Opposition Bac the mer 
‘ia an e secret peace 

The. main. purpose © of this ¢ was to ne de. 
states. Over 


belonged to this organization. 
* 


THE COMMANDING UNION Officer — in 
north Alabama: said that he was 5 ta ety by 


a committee of ‘the “first men in A 


bers of the state. government included.” ‘who 
were anxious to have 


-wmade raids on Confederate forces ~' 
‘and. - “kidnaped” Confederates. : 


O'Neal was ordered to 


S 


‘Confederate territory and kidnap all males known - 
to be‘active. supporters of the Confederacy, 
erds from . this. period | say that the number of. 
. deserters inereased. daily, - 


f 


Rec- 4$ 


. 
lete. lack of sympathy.,| 


| 


' 


racy finally cub 


active males left in the state- 


The committee: told the. commanding officer: 


that they were anxious to assemble the lonicletiann 


for the purpose of calling a convention t 
the Ordinance of Secession. oper 
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AN OLDTIMER sent along 
shots 
showirig baseball as baseball 
was played away back. “N ote 
the bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to the 
’ Worker sports department. Note 


the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 
sight, to say nothing of the’ big 
mitt the moderns wear. 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy putout, while at 


‘ top right we see the mustachio- 


i ee 
“ 
— - 


> 


s 


- 


~ 


~ Rabinson,, Washington, 269,402;, 


| The latest vote count: 
~~ FIRST BASE: National League 
Padi 0 Mize, New York, 248,153; 


ed second-sacker putting the 
tag on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s the last time 
sYOU saw @ man in organized 
ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) 
Memories . ... memories ... 
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ROBINSON 1s1 _ 
~ NEGRO ALLSTAR 


‘Jackie Robinson,.the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
tart in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 


f both major league at Ebbets® 


ield July 12. The two other 
odger Negro aces, catcher Roy 
Campanella and pitcher Don New- 
mbe, stand a good chance of also 
@rashing the contest. 
~ The’ 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
ently leading the National League 
batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
nd stolen bases, had a wide lead 
in his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to 236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
Only to the fabulous Ted Williams 
f the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
ividual total vote, Williams hav- 
g 348,862 to head the American 
eague outfielders. 
Campanella was running a close 
nd behind Philadelphia’s re- 
uvenated Andy Seminick .for the 
tarting NL assignment behind the 
ate, after Campy had led the 
ll up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecutive wins was 
also rated a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 
The total vote now is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be -played at 
bbets Field Tuly 12. The poll is 


eing conducted in 48 states, the 
istrict of Columbia, Hawaiian Is- 
ds, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
rmany. | 


% 


> Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236,- 
8; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 172,- 
. American League — Eddie 


765; Ferris 
159,718. 


SECOND BASE: National— 
Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972; Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. 3 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 
Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott; Boston, 192:529. American 
George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 
_ SHORTSSTOP: 'National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894. American — Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684. 


-OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,268; 
Willard Marshall New York, 312,- 
982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 
New: York, 321,418; Dom DiMag- 


Fain, Philadelphia, 


gio, Boston 309 ode ; . 


ge. 
| Sse. 
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DiMag to 
Try Again 


Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in a 
batting contest piror to the team‘ 
annual charity game against the 
New York Gints_ 
at Yankee Sta- jesse 
dium, June -27, 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 
~ DiMaggio, who 
has been out of 
action _ since 
spring training 
because of a bone Hig 
spur on his heel," 27x 
will team with 5 
Johnny Lindell in 
a right ; handed 
home-run_ con- 
test against Sid ; 

Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee out- 
| fielder, who worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during the 
week said that his heel was im- 


proving, but would not venture a| 


guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 
well, will accompany the club on 
the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 


try. 


Ray's a Boon 


Without the E. 


Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone may not be the best short- 
stop in the American League at this 
writing but that doesn’t mean he 
wont be in the very near future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 
star not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into a trial.at third 
base but he has already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 

Despite a nervous debut marred 
by a pair of understandable boots, 
the handsome young Californian 
fought his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans with his timely hit- 
ting and general heads-up play in 
the fied! and on the bases. 

In his first five zames as an In- 
dian regular, the likeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut bat- 
ting average of .520 on ten hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. In- 
‘cluded in this skein were three 
triples, a double and four runs- 
batted-in, in addition to the six he 


scored himself. Afield he turned in: 


several sparkling plays and was the 
‘pivot’ man ‘in’ three lightning 
‘double plays. ' stage 


— == 


ee 


in This 


Corner... {§ 
By Bill Marde 


arm. 


and dralv esis” | 


The Winningest Pitcher 


HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there's much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningést pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of .Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschis right 
He’s a quiet; studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn't know 
a few things:about the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches, 


Maybe I've said this before, but the only way to label Raschi's 
style is to call it intelligent. Hes an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 
no fume, no rub-in. He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don't know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschis rarely 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that ‘first strike*over on 
them. Always cutting those corners. Clean and .crisp.. That's 


‘ the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn’t need one. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find eut in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasn't throwing his blinder in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 


. Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 


you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when, it’s part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you.. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 


emphasis is, in the majors. Guys who can make that ball dipsy 
and doodle. : 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his, second year up. At that time there was a 20-year-old 
Negro pitcher working-with the Nashua farmhands and -creating 
quite a stir. | ere 

“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. 

“I understand he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But 


| that wont be enough. He'll have to pick up a.good curve if he 


wants to make the majors.” + : 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower. The 


young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 


back has recently come up to become the most brillifnt pitching. 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. : Yes, 
he's terrifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal. That's what counts. oe 

VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 


‘who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 


that he'd never be able ‘to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. That he'd 


‘have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 


control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studioug¢ sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree: : | 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No -Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time and effort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It’s true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
games. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
season he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. 


So much for the pitching man. eo 

BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about -Vic- 
tor Angele John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent - 
war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 
so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a Frenc 
war orphan. | 

Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. It left 
him completely blind. | ager 

It was at Boston last Octobér for the World Series that some- 
body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic's kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met 
the man. And, for-three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. . 

You think about these little traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, 
his pitching intelligence, and you know that it’s no accident, Vic 


Te, 


ae _ Mickey ‘Vernon, Cleveland, 209,- 4, Raschi has a right to be the winningest pitcher in baseball, 
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The Twilight 
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pitalism 


A decisive historical moment—the seven decades 
of the decline and death of world capitalism, and 
the rise and triumph of world socialism — is 
viewed by the chairman of the Communist Party 
of the United States. How confident is William 
Z. Foster of the outcome of this process here in 
the United States is shown by the fact that he 
dedicated this work to his five-year-old great 
grandson, “who will live in a Communist Amer- 


ica.”’ 


By ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


I BROUGHT a very precious 
package with me to Chicago 
for my week’s stay here — the proof 
pages of William Z. Foster’s new 
book, “The Twilight of. Capital- 
ism, * which is so eagerly awaited by 
all members: and friends of the Com- 
munist Party. In these dark days of 
bitter struggle against the threat of war. 
while the shadow of fascism falls across 
our. land, a _ clear- 
sighted man, the 
chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, writes 
with passion and 
enthusiasm, has given 
us this book of high 
courage and hope. 
Foster tells a story 
of fast-moving history 
in the great changes 
mw — or place ce ak 
urin is litetime, —_— 
since : _ th om. Fe 
New Bedford, Mass., in 1881. It is an 
analysis of the rapid decay of world 
capitalism and the rise of world so- 
cialism within the past 68 years, less 
than .seven decades, a _ short space, 
historically speaking. So great is his 
faith that “socialism meets the test of 
life,” as one chapter is titled, that Bill 
Foster has dedicated this book “to my 

eat grandson Joseph Manley Kolko, 
ve years old, who will live in a Com- 
munist America.” That's giving young 
Joe his seven decades or less to ma- 
terialize on this promise of the future. 
Bill is sure he will. A large’ part of 
our world today lives in this “future,” 
and finds it good. 

It will amaze and confound the cap- 
italist press critics if they dare to notice 
it at all, that a man under indictment 
for conspiracy and for membership in 
the Communist Party can express such 
amazing certainty that this era belongs 
to socialism. We all need to drink deeply 
of this fountain of serene confidence. 
It will give new courage and faith to 
every Communist, who appreciates that 
Comrade Foster wrote this book durin 
months of serious illness and set us al 
an example of devotion to duty under 
the most trying circumstances. 


Written for All 
Americans 
But what impresses me most in read- 
ing these pages is that it is not a book 
written just for us Communists, although 
every Communist will profit immeas- 
urably from reading it. In his own 
simple, readable style, Bill Foster takes 
the capitalist system apart with a scalpel- 
‘THE TWILIGHT OF WORLD 
CAPITALISM, by William Z. 
Foster. International Publishers. 
35 cents per copy. 


‘ 


like preci#ion, for all to see. He draws 
up a smashing point by point indict- 
ment against it as a cannibalistic system. 
He proves the superiority of a Socialist 
society with a wealth of facts, figures 
and inescapable logical conclusions. 
The assembling of this convincing, 
overwhelming evidence puts into our 
hands now, when we most need it, a 
propaganda instrument that we must 
take out, to shops and factories, on to 


railroads and into mines, on board ship 


and on.to the farms. The first edition 
of 100,000 is beginning. It will retail 
at three copies for a dollar. Let us get 


Bae, 
> ens 
is : “se 


Jacket of the popularly priced edition of “The Twilight of World Capitalism.” 
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SECTION 2 


Foster and his young great-gran ison Joseph Manley Kolko, “who 
will live in a Communist America.” It is to young Joseph that the book 
.is dedicated, further evidence of optimism and confidence in the future. 


- 


one for ourselves and two to give away 
at once to the best two people we know. 

Usually book reviews don't talk about 
how to distribute the book. But I'm not 
a regular reviewer. I know the full 
value of this book will not be utilized 
except that we gather a far wider 
audience for Bill Foster than just our- 
selves. 


Bill Foster's physical. condition 
prohibits him traveling around at present 
as he used to do, to speak at mass 
meetings. How we would rush to have 
a banner meeting if Bill came to town 
today. Well, let us therefore invite all 
honest workers who are looking for the 
answers to perplexing and serious prob- 
lems today to meet Bill Foster and our 


Party through this splendid book. 


Full of Confidence 
In Working Class 


This book is not a rewrite or reprint 
of anything Foster has written ‘before. 
Nor it is a blueprint plan of American 
socialism. Here is new and fresh material 
Or a new approach to old material. 


Some of the doubts and fears and 
hesitations of plain people that we 
sometimes forget or neglect to deal with 
sufficiently, Bill helps to resolve. here. 
No worker can read it without greater 
pride and confidence in his class and 
its ultimate triumph. A deep feeling of 
working class solidarity is inspired by 
reading it, which the humblest worker 
will share. | 


If I have one criticism to make of 
my dear friend and comrade Bill Foster, 
cx (Foam have had the privilege of 
knowing for 40 years, it is that he does 
not give enough of himself. I confess 
that I turned first to the last chapter, 
“Some Personal Observations,” and [ 
was not disappointed, except in its 
brevity. Here one follows the develop- 
ment of a poor, struggling Irish Ameri- 
can youth in New erd, Mass., and 
Philadelphia, his earnest thirst for knowl- 
edge and what he read ‘to satfsfy it, 
hig development as a struggling worker 
thzough trade unionism, socialism and 
syndicalism to becoming a Communist, 

There is one beautiful concluding 
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Crandson of an Cfrican Clave 


Doctor of Science, Senior Scientific 
Worker of the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature 


MOSCOW. 


LEXANDER PUSHKIN, the 
founder of modern Russian 
jiterature, was born in Moscow on 
June 6, 1799 of @ noble but im- 


poverished family. His interest in 
literature was manifested at a very early 
age. Endowed with an inquisitive mind, 


‘the boy very soon read all the books in 


his father’s library. But he was particu- 
larly impressed by the Russian fairy tales 
heard from his grandmother and nurse. 


At the age of 11, Pushkin entered the | 


Imperial Lyceum (a special school for 
privileged sections of society near St. 
Petersburg), ‘at. Tsarskoye Selo, now 
named Pushkino, and graduated in 1817. 
His adolescence coincided with a period 
marked by a tremendous upsurge in so- 


cial life. The Patriotic War of 1812. 


which ended in the victory of the Rus- 
sian people over Naroleon’s hordes, in- 
spired Pushkin, like all his contempo- 
raries, with a feeling of fervent pa- 
triotism. 

The year 1816 saw the formation of 


the first secret organizations of the fu- ~ 


ture Decembrists- (aristocratic revolu- 
tionaries who strove to_overthrow the 
autocratic regime and establish a con- 
stitutional monarchy in Russia). Young 
Pushkin was closely associated with 
some of these organizations, and, in the 
words. of one of his friends, he “lived 
and was inflamed in this volcanic at- 
mosphere.” 

A number of his freedom-loving 
poems, Ode to’ Liberty and Message to 
Chaadayev, advocated the overthrow of 
the tsarist tyranny. These poems, which 
became widely-known in the progressive 
sections of Russian society, prompted 
Tsar Alexander I to exile Pushkin from 
St. Petersburg in 1820. 


Years of Travel 
‘In Exile 


From 1820 to 1823 the poet toured 
the Caucasus.and the Crimea and lived 


in Bessarabia and Odessa under police | 


surveillance. At this time the poet es- 
tablished closer contact with members 
of the secret revolutionary society of the 


Decembrists... At the same time he was — 


carefully following the development of 
the national liberation movement in 
Western and Southern Europe. Push- 
kin’s lyrical verse and poems of this 
period bear the imprint of the Romantic 
school. They depict the life of peoples 
remote from civilization and the color- 
ful landscapes of the South. Later he 
became increasingly bold in his criti- 
cism of the ulcers of bourgeois society. 
Particularly noteworthy in this respect 
is his poem, The Gypsies (1827). 

In the summer of 1824, following his 
conflict with a high dignitary, Count 
Vorontsov, Pushkin was exiled to his 
estate at Mikhailovskoye, where he lived 
‘in solitude for two years. His works of 
this period show a rapid transition to- 
ward realism. | 

At Mikhailovskoye, Pushkin continued 
his work on Eugene Onegin, a novel in 
verse begun during his exile in the 
South. Mirroring the poet's reflections 
about his country’s future, this novel 
paints a broad canvas of the life of Rus- 
sian society in that period. The great 
critic, V. Belinsky, therefore, had- every 
ground for callmg Eugene Onegin an 
encyclopedia of Russian life.” 

Equally realistic is another work re- 
lating to this period, the tragedy, Boris 


Godunov, written with marvelous fidel- | 


ity to the period of political rebellions 
and struggle for power in the Russian 
State at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In this tragedy the poet 
laid still greater emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the people as the driving 
force of history. | 

In December, 1825, uprisings of the 
Decembrists éccurred in St. Petersburg 
and in Southern Russia. These upris- 


ings were drowned in blood by Tsar — 


Nicholas I. After sending the ers 


of the secret societies to the gallows and 


the remaining members to hard-labor 
prisons and exile, Nicholas I recalled 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
(Detail from a portrait painted by 
Tropimin in 1829) 


that Pushkin was still at Mikhailovskoye. 
But lacking any evidence about the 
poets participation in the political con- 
spiracy, the tsar used different tactics 
with regard to Pusfikin — he decided to 
bring him closer to the royal court in 
order to compromise the freedom-loving 
poet in the eyes of the: people. With 
this object in view, he summoned Push- 
kin to Moscow in the autumn of 1826 
and there staged a comedy of magnani- 
mous “forgiveness.” : 

The poet hardly gained anything from 
the termination of his exile — he became 
a captive of the tsar. He had no right to 
publish anything without the tsar’s per- 
mission, nor did he have the right to 
leave the capital. But these new perse- 
cutions did not alter. Pushkin’s convic- 
tions. Through his poems of this period 
Pushkin greeted the Decembrists in their 
“prison holes” and expressed solidarity 
with their cause. 

The last decade of Pushkin’s life 
(1827 to 1836) was the most prolific of 
his literary career. ahece | his creative 
searchings on a scope ich has no 
parallel in world literature, Pushkin pro- 
duced writings in all the literary genres. 

His attention was primarily attracted 
to lyrics. Pushkin’s genius received full 
play in his political verse filled with in- 
dignation against tyranny and exposing 
the despots, and in his lyrical | rege ‘on 
friendship and love. To this day Push- 
kin’s poems remain unsurpassed for their 
profound content and beautiful sim- 
plicity of form. 7 

Pushkin was equally successful in epic 
poetry. Many of his epic poems are 
dedicated to Russia's history. Poltava 
tells about the struggle conducted by 
Peter I for a strong national Russian 
State. The Bronze Horseman 1eveals the 


dramatic conflict between autocracy and 


~ 


— Whe Became Kussia's Chreatest Poet | 


By ALEXANDER TSEITLIN 


the modest personality of the. suffering 
underdog. ° 


Among the most popular genres of 
Pushkin’s epic poetry are his fairy tales, 
The Golden Cock, Tsar Saltan, and The 
Priest and His Servant Balda. Pushkin 
has organically assimilated not only the 
form but also the democratic ideology 
of the Russian folk tale which is per- 
meated by a sarcastic attitude toward 
the ruling classes of tsarist- Russia. 


From ‘the beginning of the thirties 
of the nineteenth century Pushkin de- 
voted much attention to prose, which 
for him occupied a secondary place in 
Russian literature compared with poetry. 
He wrote a series of short stories under 
the general title of The Belkin Tales, 
the novels Dubrovsky and Queen of 
Spades, and the historical novels The 
Negro of Peter the Great and The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter. 


Pushkin’s prose is dedicated to the 
democratic sections of his contemporary 
Russian society, to the working intellect- 
uals, handicraftsmen, to the people. In 
the Stage-Coach Master he pictured with 
exceptional humanity the tragic fate of 
the “little man” in his time. In The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter Pushkin reproduced 
some realistic pictures from the peasant 
uprising of 1778 to 1774. 

Lastly, in this period Pushkin devoted 
much time to the drama; he produced 
such gems of Russian dramaturgy as his 
“little tragedies” marked by a deep psy- 
chological insight, the folklore drama 
The Mermaid, and others. The tradi- 
tions of Boris Godunov. were continued 
and further developed in these works in 
the direction of greater realism and ar- 


_tistic simplicity. 


Political Content 
Of Writings 


A feature characteristic of all Push- 
kin’s works of this period is their pro- 
gressive political tendency. In all his 
writings. Pushkin criticized despotism, 
the power of. superstitions, philistinism, 
his sympathies invariably being on the 
side of those who were connected with 
the people, on the side of the self-sac- 
rificing fighters for freedom. 

The political significance of this. ma- 
ture Pushkin art was aptly characterized 
by Hertzen who wrote: “Only the ring- 
ing and rolling song of Pushkin siapiead: 
ed. in the valley of slavery and torture. 
This song continued the past epoch, 
filled the present with powerful strains, 
and penetrated into the distant future. 
Pushkin’s poetry was an earnest of the 
future and a consolation.” 


These progressive motifs in Pushkin’s 


poetry were cloaked in forms free from 
any affectations. Through his critical 
notes Pushkin fought . indomitably 


against the mis vy of the Roman- 
ticists, for the “charm of naked simplicity 


e « « free from conditional embellish- 


A PEOPLE’S POET, Pushkin was 
honored throughout the Soviet Union 
on the occasion of the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth. A portion of the crowd 


at the Moscow memorial is pictured 
above. 


ments of versification.” He advocated 
a “free and broad picture of characters.” 
Hence the realism which permeates 
nearly all Pushkin’s works. 

He demanded that literature should 
delve into the living sources of the peo- 
ple’s language, and he made his own 
poetry a genuine people’s poetry. 

This profoundly progressive essence 
of Pushkin’s brought forth sharp con- 


-demnation from the tsar and the court 


aristocracy who sought a _ convenient 
opportunity for doing away with the re- 


bellious poet. 


Murdered 
By Tsarism 


This opportunity came in 1836, when 
DAnthes, a French royalist emigre, was 
importunately courting Pushkin’s wife. 
Pushkin challenged D’Anthes to a duel. 
Nicholas I, who could have used his 
pews to — the conflict, instead 

elped to deepen it. In that duel Push- 
kin was mortally wounded, and he died 
on Feb. 10, 1837. 

Progressive : Russian society was 
shaken by this tragic decline of the “sun 
of Russian poetry,” the almost undis- 
guised murder by tsarism of the greatest 
genius of the freedom-loving Russian 
literature. More than 50,000 people (a 
tremendous figure for that time) came 
to pay their last respects to Pushkin. 

The attitude of progressives in Russia 
to Pushkin’s murder was forcefully ex- 
pressed by Mikhail Lermontov, a young 
oet at that time, in The Poet’s Death, 
which condemned the crowned “execu- 


tioners of freedom, genius and glory.” 


For fear of disorders, Nicholas I or- 
dered Pushkin’s body removed secretly 
from St. Petersburg. 

In the years that have elapsed since 
the tragic death of Pushkin, his name 
has acquired exceptional popularity. 
Russian classical literature developed 
along the course foretold by Pushkin’s 
genius, continuing the principles of 
Pushkin's ' realistic, péople’s poetry. 
Pushkin’s popularity has n growing 
constantly, but more than ever since 
the advent of Soviet power. ~ 

On June 6, 1949, the Soviet country, 
and with it all progressive mankind, 
solemnly observed the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Alexander Pushkin, the 
poet, who, in the words of Maxim 
Gorky, was “the first to gealize that lit- 
erature is a national matter of para 
mount importance,” that it is the mis- 
sion of the “poet to express the feelings 
and thoughts of the people,” to “under- 
stand 

of life.” 
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shone on an elephant and it re- 
minded him of Joey’s Mr. Fox. 
If it weren’t for the loan, maybe. he 
could swing it. The boy. needed a bicy- 
But as it was, Adam couldn’t-see 

to manage. oe 
He thought: if I pay back fifty on the 
loan, that will leave fifteen for Helene 
for food. I can give her five more for 
Joey's birthday party and there'll be 


two for me, for carfare. 


Unhooking his safety belt, he began 


to work his way along a narrow ledge’ 


to the next window. Pail in his left 
hand, Adam moved without nervousness, 
as all practiced window cleaners did. He 
Was getting pretty good for a new man, 
he reflected. The job could be worse. 
Even if it wasn’t skilled, like bookkeep- 
ing, say, at least he could make enough 
to pay his bills. | 
~ Hooking the right end of his safety 
belt to the anchor on the right of the 
next window, Adam arranged his feet 
so they fitted into the ledge solidly. Then 
he hooked the left end of his belt to the 
left side of the window. ) 

He leaned back. .The webbed stran 
attached to the back of his belt held 
firmly, and he swayed nervelessly out 
into the cold, October wind. High up 
here, the early morning air was washed 
pure and sweet to the taste. 


Since his sickness,.the boy was crving © 


too much. Everything scared him. Adam 
swabbed at the window pane. with his 
brush, then scraped off the water with 
deft movements of the squeegee. Swift 
left and right swipes, up and down with 
the muscular wrist, and the window was 
clean. The wind was strong, but not so 
that it splashed the water baok onto the 
cleaned pane. And it wasn’t howling this 
morning. 
| . « * 

JOEY was a swell little kid, but he 
was having trouble growing up. It 
wasn't easy getting the boy out of doors. 
Maybe a bicycle would make him a little 
tougher. Joey cried even when Helene 
read the animal stories to him. He said 
he liked the wise old owl, but not Mr. 
. Fox. “I don’t like Mr. Fox,” he sobbed. 
“I don’t like Mr. Fox.” 


Adam didn’t look down as he worked 
because there was no sense to looking 
down. Besides, with the silver mist 
swirling below, he couldn’t see throngh 
to the people on the pavements. When 
he had first joined up with the window 
cleaning team, the boss tried him out on 
the fourth floor. He looked .down then. 
He found himself swaying in terror and 
his knees buckling. But that was the 
first and. last time he did it. It didn’t 
_make sense looking down. It was. safer 
looking up, or outwards. : 


>. Some of the offices in this giant build-— 


_ Ing were beginning to come to life. With- 
out thinking, Adam opened the window 
he had been cleaning. A swift wind 


rushed in and scattered papers from the. 


esks. He slammed the window shut 

tily. Then he unhooked his belt, re- 
opened the window, stepped easily into 
the room, first setting his pail on the 
floor and his brush on the sill. Closing 
the window, he moved silently in the 
rubbers that he always wore, over the 
floor and retrieved the papers. He set 
them in order on the desks, securing 
them with paper weights. 2. = 
« Then he cleaned the inside: of the 


office window, and with a cloth’ from 


his pail, wiped off a trickle of water that 
was dancing like a silver sliver on the 
window sill. 4 | 

- Outside again, on the next window, 
Adam reached for his pinch: bar. The 
wind was freshening and had sprung 
‘the lock. ‘This was a. ticklish business, 


more dangerous to a man than the fear . 


of falling; because there was nothing 
worse’ than being stuck out here, high 
on the ledge, with no way of getting in. 


'» His feet, firm in their rubbers. balanced ° 


his muscular body az he pried the win- 
‘dow. It gave, and swiftly Adam yanked 
adi: ce es oa cee 


THE BOY was too pale since his sick- 
- mess. It wasn’t the cost of it all — the 
~ doctors and the hospital — that worried 
~ A Or even that he had to give up 
his ‘bookkeeping work that he had 
| . That wasn’t it. It 
‘s crying. He was too afraid 
er That peat oaks 
’s crying. ere was 
Pog could. harden the boy. 
ybe the. bicycle would help. But 
payments on the loan, and 
I 
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Adam recognized animals. The sun - 


reached for the brush. 
‘hard against the glass, but his belt held 
‘firm and he wasn't afraid. Oh, Joey, he 


that the man was in a cage. 


———— 
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“Since when do you have the --- ---- nerve to walk.in on a man when he's telephoning!” 


MR. 


A SHORT STORY 


Helene’s dentist— Adam sighed. He 
couldn’t figure out where he could come 
across fifteen extra dollars for the bi- 
cycle. ac | 

A gust of wind surprised Adam as he 
It threw him 


thought with unaccustomed wearipess, 
it isn’t Mr. Fox that’s so bad, it’s being 
afraid of Mr. Fox. And Adam knew that 
Joey wasn't the only one who had a lot 
to learn. | : 

Now he was doing the comer office 
windows, where the wind was tricky. 
He didn’t like this part of his job, and 
always tried to get through with it fast. 
Securing his anchor bolts, leff and right, 


he gripped the ledge firmly with his feet. 


The pail was in place. Thank God, the 
window came open easily. But the wind 
shot about his head in steady, billowing 
gusts. 

There was a goodlooking man in the 
office.. He was. pressing his mouth hard 
into the telephone, working his lips 
busily in talk. His back was half-turned 
towards Adam’s window, and watching 
him through the pane it seemed to Adam 


7 * & Q 


ADAM reached downward with his 


- foot. It found a narrow molding about 


ten inches below the window sill. He 
stepped on the molding, grasped the 


top of the open window with his left 


hand, leaned’to the right, and began to 

clean the outside of the next window. 

His big hands worked automatically. 
Like being out on a lighthouse at sea, 


By ANNE MYERS 


it was so high up, he thought. And be- 
cause Joey was. worrying him, Adam 
wanted to think even more about the 
lighthouse. The wind was damn strong 
now, but the sky was pretty and he felt 
close to the angels. 7 


Adam changed hands and cleaned 
the window on his left. He said to the 
angels, “It’s nice up here,” but he felt 


_ that they knew he was a little too wor- 


ried to mean it. ; inal 

- The ‘window was finished. Reaching 
out, he unbuckled the right anchor bolt 
and safety clasp. He was undoing the 
left one when his foot slipped off the 
ledge. He fell back on the safety belt. 
It ran_ out. He was falling. His: hands 


reached for the ‘safety strap. -The left 
-anchor bolt was holding. The strap was 


taut-and he grabbed it like a rope and 


- climbed up it, like & monkey. The lett 
bolt was holding. : 


Somehow his feet' found the ledge and 
he dragged himself upright. Down in 
the mist below, his pail was sinking. 


_ Adam breathed like a cross country run- 


ner as he stood, there, gripping the win- 


_ dow trim. . Every hair on his body stood 


on end, and the blood pounded in him 
so hard he thought he would fall again, 
just from shaking. But he didn’t. 


What a foolish thing he had: done! 


_ What a damn-foolish thing ,he had done! 


Then he pulled himself through the open 
window and_noiselessly, climbed: into 


-, the office, 


IT HAD all taken place in a minute 
or so, because the handsome man was 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—This is the 
first published story by Anne Myers. 
She is married; the mother of a foure | 
year-old son. At present she is study< | 
ing short story writing. 
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still talking on the phone. He hadn’t 
even heard Adam's rubber-shod feet 
landing on the office floor. Now he was 
finished with the talking. ..He slammed 
the receiver on the hook and reached 
for a cigarette and it was then that he 
first saw Adam. His face dropped slack 
from surprise. Shocked. He barked out 
in anger. . 


“Goddamn you, you sonofabitch!” 
There was fury in him, in his blond, 


_ fresh-combed hair and in the room that 


was_so hot with the smell of the barber 
chair. “Since when do you have the 
goddamn nerve to walk in on a man 
when he’s telephoning!” | 

Adam felt numb, as. though there 
wasn't a drop of blood left to pound 


away through him and his fist bunched 
itself into a hard mass. This was the 


kind of a man that no one should be 
afraid of. This was Joey’s Mr. Fox, and 
he smashed his fist into the man’s good- 


_ looking face. 


The man groaned and fell to the floor, 
Adam wanted to jump on: him. He 
grabbed him up by the expensive suit, 
ye him to his feet and again threw 

is fist into the handsome face; drawing 


blood and grinding into the bone and the 


man fell back on the floor and lay there 


panic. 


visit the zoo. 


By LEE COLLER 


it WAS one of those hot, hazy 
days that sometimes come in 
May, too hot even to play. Alice 
thought it would be a nice day to 
But the zoo was 


across the park and of course she could 
no go all the way over there alone. 

' As she stretched out on the grass be- 
side the playground considering whether 
to go back and join the kids at _hop- 
scotch, or just give way to that drowsy 


feeling she had, she found herself con- 


fronted by. a gray, furry squirrel 


“What's that in your hand?” Alice 
asked involuntarily, because who ever 
heard of talking to a squirrel or of a 


squirrel holding a card. Of course all 


— 


_ asked. 


sorts of things happened in story books. 
- “A subpoena,” the squirrel replied. . 

“What's that?” Alicé asked, reaching 
out her hand to see for herself. 


The squirrel hopped back just be-- 


yond Alice’s reach. “No, you can't see 
it,” he shrilled. “No One can see it. 
And No One isn't here.” 

Well, I'm tired of this question 
and answer game:” And with that he 
hopped off. : : Ce 

“Tll be late to supper,” thought Alice 
as she scrambled to | 
across the grass after the squirrel to the 
base of a huge tree, arriving just in 
time to see him disappear down a gapin 
hole. -Before she had time to think 
twice .she felt herself falling down, 
down, down. She landed with a gentle 
bounce on a field of foam rubber _ 


At the edge she could see a wide row 
of steps like those she had seen in front 
of the library. There was nothing on 
the steps as she started up them, but,a 
dirty old gumshoe which looked like a 
beaten up tennis sneaker that should 
have been thrown out with the garbage 


“Has this place got a name?” Alice 


ry 


“Yes,” squeaked the gumshoe. 

i “Well, what is it?” asked Alice angrily. 
. “It’s Holey Square.” 

— “Why do they call it that?” 

“Oh, that’s simple,” the gumshoe re- 


had . 


er feet and raced | 


_- (with Apologies to Lewis Carroll) 
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plied contemptuaqusly. “The judge had _ in police uniforms who were trying to 
prop up a card on a stand beside the. 


a big hole dug outside the window in 
back of his chair so he could drop all 
the law books he doesn’t like into it and 
no one would ever be able to find them 
again. The other judges upstairs got 


the pitch and did the same thing. So 


they named it Holey Square.” 


“There must be a trial on,” said Alice. 


She walked to the top of the stairs 
and opened the courtroom door. 


What she saw there was even stranger 
than anything she had seen in a Mickey 
Mouse or Terry Toon. At first it re- 


minded her of a zoo. On second thought 
it was more like what her mother called — 


bedlam, not at all dignified like court- 
rooms in the movies. 


In a high chair before a high desk 
sat a kangaroo with an enormous ruler 
in his pocket, rocking and rocking. Alice 
found a seat in the back and askéd the 
bird beside her who the kangaroo was. 
Beside her was a very fleabitten .looking 
pigeon with ragged feathers. He sat 


in his seat with a cringing, hunched up ~ 


posture. 

“That’s the judge,” he. said. 

But by this time Alice’s attention had 
been fixed on the efforts of a pair of dogs 


, 


the 


judge. It certainly wasn’t like any of 
the cards she had ever seen, Alice 
thought to herself. One half of it was 
n of Diamonds and the other 
the Jack of Clubs. The dogs stood it up 
with the Queen -end up first and, when it 
fell down, they stood it up with the 
Jack of Clubs part on the top. It 
promptly fell down and the dogs stood 
the Queen part on top again. Ht 
“What is that?” Alice finally asked 
“A -prosecution witness,” he replied. 
“And who is the knight (he looked 
like a piece in her father’s chess set) 
that the kangaroo keeps secking with 
the ruler? And why does he use the 
ruler?” Alice asked. 7 
_The pigeon gave her a sly look and 


said, “You ask an awful lot of questions. : 


The knight is for the defense. The 
judge's overrule is for use against the 
defense and he uses it.” 


Down on the floor was a roly poly 
like the funny doll Alice had seen in 
the department store at Christmas ex- 
cept that it had an ugly; sneering face. 
It kept rocking back and forth. As often 
as it rocked the rocking kangaroo 
whipped out its overrule and socked the 


oa = 


Alice Visits Holey Square > 


knight. Occasionally the kangaroo 
stopped to throw some heavy law books 
out the window. . 

“It looks like a game between the 
kangaroo and the roly poly,” said Alice. 
“Every time the roly poly rocks, the 


_ judge rocks and socks the knight.” 


“You should speak of the judge and 
the prosecutor with more respect, young 
girl,” said the pigeon with a smirk. | 

“Whom are they trying?” asked Alice. 
It all seemed very upsetting, nothing 
like what a trial ought to be. ) 

“The defendants,” the pigeon replied. 

“And who are they?” 

“The Reds.” : 

“Who are the Reds?” asked Alice, 
blushing, ashamed to appear so ignorant. 

“They want to change things,” the 
pigeon replied. 

“Well, I certainly would make some 
changes in this awful place, too,” said 
Alice. “I’ve never seen such disorder.” 

“Your Honor, Your Honor,” squealed 
the pigeon. .“There’s another Red here, 
Look, she’s blushing. She wants order.” 
The pigeon whisked past the spectators 
to get to the judge. There was a hur- 
ried consultation. The judge ordered 


_ the dogs to get the pigeon a stool be- 


cause he was such a small thing. While 
the dogs dropped the two-faced card to 
set up a stool for the pigeon, the judge 
whipped out his overrule and socked 
the — The judge rocked. The 
roly poly rocked. The dogs started 
down the aisle toward Alice and it 
looked as though she was going to be 
put on trial by these horrible creatures. 

Just at that moment a-door on the 
other side of the courtroom opened and 
11 men filed in. 

The courtroom hushed. In a whis- 

ring voice Alice asked another neigh- 

or who the 11 men were. 

“The defendants,” he answered. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Alice, “I’ve never 
been so happy to see real people again!” 

Alice was watching with wonderment 
how all the creatures began to grow 
smaller and smaller as the 11 men sat 
down, when suddenly someone poked 
her in the shoulder. As she looked up 
she saw it was Helen. 

“We'll be late for supper if we don’t 
hurry home,” Helen said. 
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The Twilight of 
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paragraph. I would like to quote: 

“My life in the left-wing movement 
has been a very happy one,” Foster 
writes, “It has given me the opportunity 
to do the thing closest to my 


and mind—to fight against reactionary 


capitalism and for progressive socialism. 
From my earliest youth I have always 
felt great pride in being a worker, and 
it has even been a matter of the deepest 
satisfaction to me to identify myself so 


_ closely with the struggles of the working 


* Gomrade Foster, b 
ticipate in active he is 
Se ee ae 


wos yl 


dis “The Advent of the 


class. If I were starting out my life all 
over again I would take the same course 
as I have done; but naturally” (says Bill 
Foster in his characteristic modesty), 
“I would try to bypass the many po- 
litical mistakes I have made. 

“One thing I would surely do, despite 
the press of practical work, would be 
to organize my time so as to enable 
me to indulge more than I have in the 
reading of the science and history that 
I love so much. This is. one thing the 
youth in the labor and Communist 
movement should most reselutely strive 
to accomplish, to combine the theoretical 
with the practical, to find time for lots 
of solid reading, notwithstanding the 
most urgent demands of the day-to-day 
struggle.” Les . . ' 

This is the only ] advise given 
by this great an ienced leader 
of the workers in the whole book, 
therefore it is precious to all of us. 
the way, is follow- 

is unable to par- 


, . ing 

Study of South America. - 
. the most interesting chapters 
~ i » | ist Man” 


ing it too. While . 


One 


‘woman to whom he 


One of his illustrations is the Soviet 
ys tribute as 


: ne = sag answer to whether socialism 
oh 


ivates personality and individuality. 
He shows that personality develops best 
in a collective society and specifically 
deals with the rights in such a wnt 
which guarantees it—economic, political, 
intellectual and racial freedom. He deals 
with the decent ethics, civilized incen- 
tives, pleasant environment, good health 
and joy of life which contribute to 
“the high spirits of the Russian people,” 
and recently caused a Quaker lady in 
China to remark, “The common people 
of north China are the happiest I have 
ever seen.” ua 
Workers will enjoy Bill Foster's down 
to earth comparisons, as when he says, 
“The emblem. of international capitalism 
should be a monstrous hog.” 


The’ chapter on “The Decline of 
Religion” is a bold survey of the ad- 
vance of science, which is unfortunately 
prostituted to profits and war. Capitalist 
injustice in morality, its cruelty to the 
aged and youth challenge all its protes- 
tations of religion. | 
- J] wish that space permitted an 
evaluation of at least two other chapters, 
“The. Degeneracy of World Social De- 
mocracy” and “American Labor Marches 
On , in which Foster e es all 
the modern misleaders of labor, yet 
estimates the progress made in spite 
of them. mitre 


“The class stru e is as American 


as Plymouth Rock’ to Bill Foster. 


But now in a few days you will all 
read the book for yourselves. Every 
sentence will evoke applause and satis- 
faction from every thinking worker, and 
provoke o ition and attack from the 


enemy, who will recognize it as a series 


of master thrusts at the very vitals of 
capitalism. 


, one 


Capitalism 
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William Foster, 25 years ago, during a strike of the National Mimers 


‘Union. During those 
mine, railroad and steel 
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early years, Foster was active in ‘the struggles of 
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for a decent living for a family of four. 
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now D0 NEGROES EARN THEIR LIVING? 


Of the 42 million U.S. oui wage earners in 1940 there were: 


other service, 


operatives, laborers,except chetical, sales, 
foremen, etc. 


farm mine. 
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unskilled workers— 70%e 
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non-manual 


workers 
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by tourists and the local 
Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans still reeks 
with the stench of the 
slave block, the smell of 
é poverty and of blood. 
But the city does have 
personality — the long- 
ings and struggle of the 
and Negroes 
for freedom and a de- 
cent life. 7 


ew Orleans Is N O: Dream Town > 


‘ NEW ORLEANS. 
puis: is a tough town. 
Like an iron band, like a stone’ 
wall, like a paralyzing blow that 
halts life before it has a chance .to 


start — such is the ruthless quality 
of life where the average- wage is 50 or 
60 cents an hour for whites and 40 cents 
down for Negroes. The minority of 
workers who are ufiionized only average 
between 70 and-85 cents an hour. — 

- Chained to a 40-hour, 48 and even 
50-hour week, working men and women 
try to pit this wage against prices that 
match any inflation peak in the country, 
against state and city taxes that: pyra- 
mid fantastically. Louisiana taxes multi- 
ply prices the way a magician multiplies 
colored handkerchiefs out of his sleeve. 

Endlessly, they sweat and struggle 
here for the living they never quite 
make. In the process, parasites fasten 
on them and grow fat—loan sharks,’ de- 
_ partment store “credit plans,” employ- 
ment agencies which charge incredible 
(and legal) rates, salesmen for all sorts 
of -phony “benefits.” Yet, these are 
minor parasites. The big leeches are 
those national corporations and. mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commeree who 
profit by economic slavery and use race 
hate, among other devices, to keep it. 


For it is slavery—politely concealed for 


deluded whites, bloody: aad open for 
Negroes, but universal nevertheless. 
Murder of Negroes 
Is Commonplace 

Violence walks the streets here.-.Ed- 
ward White, a 16-year-old Negro ‘boy, 


is kidnaped off the street in broad day- 
ss t under the eyes of his parents. ‘T'wo 


ite men, posing as policemen, take - 
bins to the back of the slaoon.and smash i: 


their fists into his face. . Somebody 


throws a beer bottle at him while they | 


hold him helpless. . 

 Qutside the registration school run by 
the -Progressive Party to teach. prospec- 
tive voters how fo register, aman nam 


He never got a chance to find out what 
it is all about. Policemen grab him, 
throw him into a car, take him to jail 


and (literally) put him on the floor and: 
jump on him. Their heels break his 


ribs and his chin. 
A young Negro trade unionist, Davis 


Johnson, tries to defend his wife from _ 


the attack of a white storekeeper. Both 
he and his wife are “arrested, man- 
handled, jailed. 

The suburb of Gretna is famous for 
the murder of unarmed Negroes- by 


white policemen on the public streets. — 


A year and a half ago, Roy Brooks was 
murdered that way. He eft a a. 


note. 


for a better life. 


~ she has been vainly trying to live on 


$26 a month. An 11-year-old child has 
all her teeth pulled—she has lived ‘on 
rice from infancy and not much rice 
at that. A rat kills a baby in its crib; 

a family ts evicted and huddles together 


_ on the pavement with no ‘place to go; 
the furniture of another: is carted. olf 


by a loan company. =~ +" 

And these are not ‘matters of special 
They are taken from the every- 
day stream~of life in this city where a 


* man can work full time. and he and“ his 
family can be chronically hungry, this 
city: where thousands of people live in 

Yotting shacks that are foul ‘with bad 

“plumbing, oor se with ‘vermin ‘and 


Sainuel Spears stops to look as a poster. oe dengerous wit 


disease-bearing ‘rats.’ 
.In this city Negro school children 


: crowd under the stairs in a filthy “old 


firetrap school building because there 


are no classrooms for them to sit in. 


a —_ must go five or 10 or 15 


e being permitted to exercise 


: ‘hae constitutional rights of registering 
And each time they go they. 


to vote. 
risk insults or beatings 
Are not alf 

one picture? Yes, facets of it, part of ‘it, 
but not the whole. 
the picture is the beat .of the longing 
_Pulsing under the pic- 
eading realization that de- 
€ comes to those who organ- 


ture is a § 
cency in hi 


- ize-and fight for it. or 
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By LILLIAN LONG. 
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‘before the Grand Jury. Said characters, 


and others, not yet subpoenaed, are hav- 
ing their homes watched night. and day 
by city detectives and FBI men. 


The keen-eyed heroes of the FBlemay 


not see kidnaping and murder on_ the 
public streets in full daylight. 
may not hear the shriek of pain as police- 
men crack a Negro’s ribs or notice the 
atrest of members of the Progressive 
Party for tacking up Wallace ters 
while a deputy sheriff is out placidly 
tacking up Dewey posters. . But they 
are tensely alert to the smallest move 
of Palmer's dangerous characters. The 
citizens they are ” watching will not have 
a moment's peace or freedom from sus- 
pense while the Grand Jury is-in New 
Orleans. .Over them hangs the threat 
of indictment and jail. 


So the everyday routine of a number 
of people has been temporarily smashed 
and disrupted. But confusion and _ter- 
ror have not followed. 


These people and their organizations 
continué to work and also to grow. Per- 
haps Mr. Palmer is righter than he 
knows. Perhans there are indeed dan- 
gerous characters. 
whom are they dangerous? Z 


An executive officer of -the’ Civil 
Rights Congress is subpoenaed. Who is 
menaced when the white murderer of a 
Negro is brought to trialP Who hates 
the fight for full constitutional rights for 
‘all peoples? Who a by race hate 
and oppression? | 


po- 


litical and economic equality for the 
Negro: péople? -» 


There are four trade unions of the 


many. here which hawe refused- ta. ride 
along with the. Taft-Hartley- Act’ and 
havé continued to battle for higher wages 
and better living conditions. Leaders of 
these trade unions are hy no means safe 
‘from the Federal Grand Jury. Who is 
afraid of the fighting unions? ~ 

Surely it is obvious that this red witch- 
hunt by.the Federal Grand Jury is a 
last desperate | trick by reactionary Pic 
cial interests, meant to turn the atten- 
tion of the people from the fight for ‘the 
things they need. Only thus ‘can they 
be stampeded into war, with its abolition 
of personal freedom, its mass slaughter, 
‘its huge profits for armaments makers. 
War against the feared and hated Soviet 
Union, to destroy socialism, to give reac~ 

’ tionaries and fascists here a free hand— 
this is what the witch-hunters want. 
But the people want peace. ‘They want 
funds used for peace, not more arma- 
ments. ) 

The Negro people are disillusioned 
with the broken promises of the-Tru-. 
man Administration. The failure to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act; the growing 
war threat, the decrease ih employment~ 
and in. real wages are disposing people 
more and more to take matters into their 
own hands. How can such people be 
stampeded into war? 

Red-baiting is an old trick to distract 
attention, to smash a progressive move- 


They | 


The question is, to. 


South lie in this struggle 


ment. At this time, in this city, it will 
not succeed. 


Struggle of People 

Is City’s Personality 
nk oe gg 
What is there to this city besides 
the bleak existence of the. working 


people? New Orleans has a personality, 
though it is certainly not the “dream 


town’. .of Chamber of Commerce fold- 


ers. Publicity and memorized Rotarian 
_tourists to the contrary, the inhabitants 
‘do not live in a Mardi Gras parade, en- 
joying superb French cooking and takin 
their ease in -charming, quaint old 
houses. An outsider walking through 
the French Quarter is more likely to 
notice the uncollected. garbage than the 
crumbling facades once-exquisite 
buildings. He is more likely to be deaf- 
ened by the vulgar brassiness of mer- 
chants who wish to make this the money- 
making Mecca. of the South than 
charmed by the strains of New Orleans 
jazz. 

Yet, after living here for a while, the 


| personality of if:e city comes through. 


It comes from the tear _ people of 
the city and most especially from the 
Negro people. Theirs is the warmth, 
the humor, the charm. Theirs is the 
dignity and courtesy maintained under 
oppression. and tragic suffering. ~The 
working. e have created what is 
beautiful here, whether it be the tinted 
stone of old buildings, u ke 
distinctive “ atmosphere 
ee aE a Nook 
an organ struggle for ts 
successful. . ii 
The life, the hope; the vitality. of the 
When feav- 
overs ack, Sl ig eee 


the nave galileet pa | icing eas 


up the outlet for life. dt 


a hopeless undertaking. . 
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~ Why 700 Airplane. 


| LESS than a year, the period 
since the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau rebuked the Tito re- 
gime in Yugoslavia for major er- 


- rors, writes Matias Rakosi, general 


secrétary of the Hungarian Communist 
Party: “The Tito gang has become one 
of the most active storm detachments 
of the enemy camp opposing socialist 
construction and the world peace front.” 

Rakosi, vice-premier of the Hungarian 
people’s democracy, writes in the news- 
paper of the Information Bureau that: 
“Yugoslavia today is a typical police 
state where the Trotzkyite clique is 
holding power by applying Gestapo 
methods and using former Gestapo 
agents.” | 

In his article, he tells of Tito’s nego- 
tiations with the Greek fascist govern- 
ment; of the contrast between the despe- 
rate poverty of the Yugoslav masses and 
the luxury enjoyed by the profiteers and 
the Titoites. A partial text of the Hun- 
a Communist leader's article fol- 
Ows: eel : 
Less than a. year has passed since the 
Information Bureau of Communist and 
Workers Parties stated that “consider- 
ably overestimating the internal, national 
forces of -Yugoslavia and their possibil- 
ities, the. Yugoslav leaders think. that 


‘they can maintain Yugoslavia’s inde- 


pendence and build Socialism without 
the support of the Communist Parties 
of other countries, without the support 
of the People’s Democracies, without 
the support of the Soviet Union. They 
think that the new Yugoslavia can do 
without the help of these: revolutionary 
forces.” 

Events have shown that it is no longer 


_a question of overestimating forces or 


making mistakes as far as the Yugoslav 
traitors are concerned. In the past 11 
months the Tito gang has become one of 
the most active storm detachments of 
the enemy camp opposing socialist con- 
struction and*the world peace front. 
The hatred of the Yugoslav leaders for 
the builders of Socialism is buttressed 


_ by the shady conscience of these traitors, 


their utter baseness and lack of prin- 
ciple so characteristic of Trotzkyites. © 
Last summer, after the publication of 


the Information Bureau Resolution, the. 


Yugoslav Trotzkyites still spoke about a 
“misunderstanding and “misinforma- 
tion” and assured the Yugoslav working 
class that despite. the break with the 
People’s Democracies and the Soviet 
Union, they would be zble to build So- 
cialism with their own forces. : 


On Trade Relations 
With Imperialisis 


‘Since then the Titoites have dropped 
these “theories” as unsuitable for con- 
sumption. Today, more and more open- 
ly, they are relying on the Western im- 
perialists. They would have the work- 
ing class of their country believe that 


. they are “compelled” to turn to the 


capitalists for help because the People’s 
Democracies have “abandoned them to 
the mercy of fate.” - 

But the Yugoslav workers are justified 


in asking this question: how is it that 


the very same imperialists who are do- 
ing everything to prevent Socialist con- 
struction in the People’s Democracies 
and the Soviet Union can so generously 
offer to help the builders of Tito “So- 
cialism’? ~ de 

Tito and his clique try to get out of 


the difficulty by saying that the Peo- 


ple’s Democracies also have “trade rela- 
tions with’ the imperialists.” 
omit to mention that in this trading 
the imperialists make sure that the goods 
they export include nothing that might 
add to the defense power of the People’s 
Democracies. And the countries of the 
People's Democracies, for their part, take 
this into account. . | 

Yugoslavia, however, is selling the im- 
perialists, above all, strategic raw mate- 
rials, non-ferrous metals and so on, in 


But they 


~ 


exchange for materials and machines we 


-strictly. prohibited to the People's De- 


ies which are, really building So- 
cialism. On May 11, “The Daily Tele- 


graph” listed the war materials Tito is 
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One year has passed since the Communist In- 
formation Bureau pointed te- the errors of the 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia. In that year this 

, Trotskyist clique has become —in the words of 
the general secretary of the Communist . Party 
of Hungary—*one of the most active storm de- 
_tachments” of thé imperialist, war-breeding 
. camp. Herein are the facts with which Rakosi 


proves his indictment. 


formation Bureau Resolution last sum- 
mer -the imperialist press for weeks on 
end was filled with articles warning that 


_“Tito’s change of color” should be treat- 


ed with caution, that it was ‘some kind 
of new Communist stunt to smuggle the 
Yugoslav. “black sheep” into the capital- 
ist fold. Such “warnings” ceased long 
ago. : 

Mutual Plotting — 

Comes to Light : 

Instead, the press is continually “sug- 
gesting”: How the imperialists can make 
the most of the Tito clique’s treachery 
without Tito being discredited too soon 
in Yugoslavia: : 


In its issue of March 26, “The Econ- 


. omist,” organ of British capital, wrote» 


“Any British or American attempts to 
see Tito through ‘thesé economic  difti- 
culties must be based on careful calcu- 
lation of his powér of resistance to the 
political forces’ marshalled against him.” 
And the-article adds with a sigh: “To 
make that calculation accurately is far 
from easy.” ; 

In-this connection the behavior of the 
Yugoslav traitors in the United: Nations 
is typical., With a knowing wink, the 
imperialists point out thaton some ques- 
tions the Titoites vote with the People's 
Democracies. The imperialists realize 
that this is a big gain for them, for Tito 


_ can mislead a section of his people by 


saying: “See, wé are part of the so- 
cialist countries after.all.” 

True, this mutual plotting is some- 
times krought to light by blunders and 
clumsy maneuvering. .This happened 
over the secret talks between Tito and 
the Greek fascist government. Yugo- 
slavia is bordered by four People’s De- 
mocracies and, naturally, the Tjtoites 
are not eager that the Greek fighters 
for freedom should be victorious, setting 
up a fifth People’s Democracy on their 
borders. 

_ Thateis-why they opened secret nego- 
tiations with the Greek’ fascists. How- 
ever, Tsaldaris, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Athens, hastened to inform the 
press that he hoped he would soon be 
able to welcome Marshal Tito as an 
ally of the King of Greece. This dis- 
closure was somewhat embarrassing for 
Tito, and the “Daily Mail” of April 14 
indignantly demanded that Tito should 


*be treated with “more tact.” 


These small slips do not -alter the fact 
that Tito’s foreign policy and the im- 
perialist anti-socialist “cold war” are 
linked together, complementing one. an- 
other. For instance, when the American 
imperialists, think it necessary to whip 


up war hysteria, Tito plays his part in 


the chorus: blackouts, troop movements 
and so on in Yugoslaiva. 

The imperialists gladly welcome colla- 
boration with Tito, and the slanders 
manufactured in Belgrade against the 
People's Democracies are magnified and 
reproduced by the American and British 
press and radio. 


Why Collaboration 
is Concealed 


There are two reasons why Tito is not 
being given more open and extensive 
assistance, The first is that the im- 
perialists are no longer eager to pay 
such a high price for the treachery of 
the Yugoslav leaders now that the Yugo- 
slay workers are beginning to see 
through this ‘treachery. The second 
reason is that they are unwilling to take 

The Western imperialists are realists. 


- Thus, Tito has to buy imperialist “sup- 
port’, dearly, For the credits -they re- 
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_ ternal situation. 


realize. that: sooner or later the 


ceive, the Yugoslav traitors have to cede 
many privileges to the American and 
British capitalists, such as mortgaging 


' Yugoslavia’s gold reserve in America and 


Britain. For military equipment the 
Titoites in return must export strategic 
materials. 
_.Naturally> this course of events has 
had a considerable influence on the in- 
All capitalist elements, 
from city speculators to fural kulaks, are 
now able to breathe freely. The Yugo- 
slav Trotzkyites are relying more and 
more on the capitalist ‘anon in Car- 
trying out their policy which is directed 
against the industrial proletariat loyal to 
Communism and the Soviet Union. 
The result of Tito’s anti-working 


class and anti-popular policy is in- 


creaséd profiteering, the disappear- 
ance of consumer goods and food 
from the’ system of public supplies on 
to the black market. 

When members of the Political Bu- 
reau of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
visited Yugoslavia in Spring 1948 to 
get an idea of the situation in the coun- 
try, they were amazed to see that. the 
standard of living of the working people 
was exceedingly low and to lear that 
reactionary circles were surreptitiously 
spreading the story that this was be- 
cause big food supplies were being ex- 
ported to the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. Since then these 
fantastic charges are a regular feature 
of the official Tito propaganda. 

After the break with the People’s De- 
mocracies the supplies of the Yugoslav 
working people. sharply deteriorated. 
The kulaks and speculators are now 


growing stronger, food supplies and con- 


sumer goods are getting scarcer. This 
Shortage is further aggravated by the 
fact that a large part of the supplies is 
allocated to police, army officers, and 
high officials. 

In letters from Yugoslavia, working 
people complain that while there is no 
milk for the children, every ‘general can 
get 5 litres of milk a day (unmarried 
generals are entitled to 3 litres). For 
months at a stretch workers see no meat. 
But these privileged people can buy any 
amount of meat, fats and butter in spe- 
cial stores. 


Decline o f Workers’ 
Living Standards 


Indignation on. this score has reached 
such a pitch that officers’ wives and 
working ‘women have come to blows in 
front of thes stores. To avoid this the 
stores are now open to customers from 
the back entrance. | 

While the working people have been 
reduced to a state of poverty, the privi- 
leged sections are: living off the fat of 
the land and are the best source of sup- 
plies for the profiteers. Evidence of 
this can be gathered from an article: that 


- appeared in the Swiss paper “Er. und 


Sie” on February 29, describing a ban- 
quet given by Tito. 


A journalist who was invited’ to this 


_ supper given in the former Royal palace, 


writes: “In a great hall 300. generals 
waited, covered from head to foot with 
gold .and silver braid and decorations. 


With them were women in gorgeous © 
evening gowns. The waiters were in | 


snow-white, gold-trimmed dress coats. 
You felt you were in a Hollywood fairy- 
| The tables groaned* under the 
weight ne 


of hors d'oeuvres . were 


t of huge gold and silver dishes - 
laden with food. Eighty different kinds. 


recruits, it is now quite usuai to see a 
Communist agricultural laborer working 
for a Communist kulak, or a former 
partisan working as a’ day laborer for 
a kulak who had served under Nedic 
or Pavelic. ‘This does not prevent Tito 
and his clique from. proclaiming: “We 
have laid the foundation and now. we 
can tackle the job of building Social- - 
ism. 

To the protests of workers, the Yugo- 
slav Trotzkyites are replying with terror 
and arrests. Hungry and discontented 
workers are not taking good care of 
their machines and are turning ‘out 
faulty goods. The Txetzkyites, of course, 
claim that the Peoples Democracies 
sent bad machines and materials. But 
the discontent of the working people is 
becoming more pronounced. 

Tito and his clique want to direct the 
discontent of the working people against 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Demo- 
cracies, thus diverting their attention 
from the real reasons for their misery. 
Moreover, since their break with the 
Soviet Union, the Yugoslav traitors have 
Jaunched an unbridled nationalist 
slandér campaign. . : 


Resurgence of 
Serbian Chauvinism - 


The .Titoites are not only inciting 
chauvinism against their neighbors. 
There was agreement among the Tito 
cRque that the: Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes come first in Yugoslavia. 

Since Tito’ treachery, the oppression 
of national minorities has been -greatly 
intensified. In Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Vojevodina local officials are being re- 
moved as “unreliable” and replaced by. 
Greater Serb chauvinists. However, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene union is ing 
to crack, since chauvinism has fla 7 
up in Croatia and Slovenia themselves. 

Refugees from Yugoslavia describe 
how Greater. Serb chauvinism is again 
persecuting the rest of the people as 
in the days of the monarchy. : 

The result is that people of the old 
regime who had been keeping in the 
background are now coming to the fore. 
For instance, posts have been given to 
Trifunovic, former Prime Minister of the 
a hist 
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White Families 


* Bureau of | ebor Statisfics 
for a decent living for a family of four. 


Bowe ot the ond of 1947 forthe nocowery arma income 


unskilled vaskaiers 70%e 
Source: 1940 U. S. Census 


Source of annual family earnings: "ronan" ee Ow 
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other service, 


professi 
operatives, + tom clerical, sales, 
foremen, etc. 


farm mine. 


eam 


how po NEGROES EARN THEIR LIVING? 


Of the 42 million v. Ss. oats wage earners in 1940 there mwaee: 


workers 
—b%e 


- Dubbed a glamor city — 
by tourists and the local 
Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans still reeks 
with the stench of the 
slave block, the smell of 
poverty and. of blood. 
But the city does have 
personality — the long- 
ings and struggle of the 

Fi ) workers and Negroes 

for freedom and a - 

cent life. 


ew Orleans Is No. Dream Town 


‘ NEW ORLEANS. 
put Sis atough town. . 
Like an iron band, like a stone 
wall, like a paralyzing blow that 
halts life before it has a chance to 


start — such is the ruthless quality 
of life where the average- wage is 50 or 
60 cents an hour for whites and 40 cents 
down for Negroes. The minority of 
workers who are unionized only average 
between 70 and 85 cents an hour. ~ 
Chained to a 40-hour, 48 and even 
50-hour week, working men and women 
try to pit this wage against prices that 
match any inflation peak in the country, 
against state and city taxes that: pyra- 
mid fantastically. Louisiana taxes multi- 
ply prices the way a magician multiplies 
colored handkerchiefs out of his sleeve. 
Endlessly, they sweat and struggle 
here for the living they never quite 
make. In the process, parasites fasten 
on them: and grow fat—loan sharks, de- 
partment store “credit plans,” employ- 
ment: agencies which charge incredible 
(and legal) rates, salesmén for all sorts 
of -phony “benefits.” Yet, these are 
minor parasites. The big leeches are 
those national corporations and. mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commeree who 
profit by economic slavery and use race 


' . hate, among other devices, to keep it. 
For it is slavery—politely concealed for 


deluded whites, bloody: and open for 
Negroes, but universal nevertheless. 
Murder of Negroes 


Is Commonplace 


-_Ed- 


Violence walks the streets here. 


ward White, a 16-year-old Negro boy, . 


is — off the street in broad day- 
is er the eyes of his parents. Two 


nes men, posing as policemen, take - 
bins to the back of the slaoon and smash. 3 


their fists into his face. ..Somebody 


throws a beer bottle at» him while they - 


hold him helpless. . 


‘Outside the registration school. run by. 


the -Progressive Party to teach. prospec- 


_ tive voters how fo register, a man named 


Sainuel Spears stops. to look as a poster. 
He never got a chance to find out what 
it is all about. Policemen grab him, 
throw him into a car, take him to jail 


and (literally) put him on the floor and- 


jump on him. Their heels break his 
ribs and his chin. 

A young Negro trade unionist, Davis 
- Johnson, tries to defend his wife from 
the attack of a white storekeeper. Both 
he and his wife are “arrested, man- 
handled, jailed. } 

The suburb of Gretna is famous for 


'_. for a better life. 


“He 
ich was formed by 


~ note. 


* man can work full time. and 
_ family can be chronically hungry, this 
city: where thousands of people’ : 
| shacks that are foul with bad 
‘plumbing, Cispasting with ‘vermin | and 


ft a ally, 
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By LILLIAN LONG. 


~ she has been vainly trying to live on 


$26 a month. An lk-year-old child has 
all her teeth pulled—she has lived on 
rice from infancy and not much rice 
at that. A rat kills a baby in its crib; 

a family ts evicted and huddles together 


- on the pavement with. no place to. go; 


the furniture of another: is carted . off 
by a loan company. -~°+" 

And these are not matters of special 
They are taken from the every- 
day stream~of life in this city where a 
and his 


live in 
rotting 


dengerous with disease-bearing ‘ats.: 
.In this ‘city Negro school children 


crowd under the stairs in a filthy “old 


firetrap school building because there 
are no classrooms for them to sit in. 
Their parents must go five or 10 or 15 


times before bemg permitted to exercise 


their_constitutional rights of registering 
to vote. 
risk insults o 
Are not 
one picture? Yes, facets of it, part of ‘it, 
but not the whole. 
the picture is the beat .of the jonging 
_Pulsing under the pi 
eading realization that ae: 


beatings. 


ture is as 


cency in pe eee to -fhead whe Orga 
- izevand fight for it. tae e 


e Tom Clark’s Concern 


Not for People’s “aes 
ie 
Like i bull in cli ‘ing BAe: ames 


ash- 


 .- he had conferred with the Federal Grand 


fravcly forth, Lessing pink slige tthe 


vely forth, bearing pink 
‘subpoenas | 


each time they go they. 
these facets of life part of 
In the center ‘of. 


in: to rescue 


‘before the Grand Jury. Said characters, 


and others, not yet subpoenaed, are hav- 
ing their homes watched night. and day 
by city detectives and FBI men. 


The keen-eyed heroes of the FBlemay 


not see kidnaping and murder on_the 
public streets in full daylight, 
may not hear the shriek of pain as police- 


men crack a Negro’s ribs or notice the. 


arrest of members of the Progressive 
Party for tacking up Wallace posters 
while a deputy sheriff is out placidly 
tacking up Dewey posters. . But they 
are tensely alert to the smallest move 
of Palmer's dangerous characters. The 
citizens they are watching will not have 
a moment's peace or freedom from sus- 
pense while the Grand Jury is-in New 
Orleans. Over them hangs the threat 
of indictment and jail. 


So the everyday routine of a number 
of people has been temporarily smashed 
and disrupted. But confusion and. ter- 
ror have not followed. 


These people and their organizations 
continué to work and also to grow. Per- 
haps Mr. Palmer is righter than he 
knows. Perhans there are indeed dan- 
gerous characters. The question is, to 
whom are they dangerous? fs 


An executive officer of -the Civil 
Rights Congress is subpoenaed. Who is 
menaced when the white murderer of a 
Negro is brought to trial? Who hates 
the fight for full constitutional rights for 
‘all peoples? Who 3 2a by race hate 
and oppression? | 


_ a 


A Desperate Trick 


Of Reaction 


Members . 
have been sivistid 


gered by the fight of the 


the spiel Party 


P rogressive 


Party for more’ housing, lower taxes, om 


building of badly iethed schools, 


_-  Jitical and Soonomic equality for the. | 


"There are fetid tendo unions of the 


They | 


Fog Ao endan- 


.F 


many. here which bane refused ta ride 
along with the. Taft-Hartley. Act’ and 
havé continued to battle for higher wages 
and better living conditions. Leaders of 
these trade unions are by no means safe 
‘from the Federal Grand Jury. Who is 
afraid of the fighting unions? ~ 

Surely it is obvious that this red witch- 
hunt by .the. Federal Grand Jury is a 
last desperate | trick by reactionary finan- 
cial interests, meant to turn the atten- 
tion of the people from the fight for ‘the 
this they need. Only thus ‘can they 

e stampeded into war, with its abolition 
of personal freedom, its mass slaughter, 
its huge profits for armaments makers. 
War against the feared and hated Soviet 
Union, to destroy socialism, to give reac+ 


‘ tionaries and fascists here a free hand— 


this is what the witch-hunters want. 
But the people want peace. ‘They want 
funds used for peace, not more arma- 
ments. , 

The Negro snenil are disillusioned 
with the broken promises of the. Tru-. 
man Administration. The failure to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act, the prone 
war threat, the decrease ih employment— 
and in. real wages are disposing people 
more and more to take matters into their 
own hands. How can such people be 
stampeded into war? 

Red-baiting is an old trick to distract 
attention, to smash a progressive move- 
ment. At this time, in this city, it will 
not succeed. 


Struggle of People 
Is City’s Personality 


Pies | 


What is “there to this city besides 
the bleak existence of. the. working 
people? New Orleans has a personality, 
though it is. certainly not the “dream 
town’ .of Chamber of Commerce fold- 
ers. Publicity and memorized Rotarian 
_tourists to the contrary, the penaneenate 
‘do not live in a Mardi Gras para 
joying superb French cooking and t 
their ease in charming, quaint ng 
houses. An outsider. walking through 
the French Quarter is more likely to 
notice the uncollected. garbage than the 
crumbling facades of once-exquisite 
buildings. He is more likely to be deaf- 
ened by the vulgar brassiness of mer- 
chants who wish to make this the money- 
making Mecca of the South than 
charmed by the strains of New Orleans 
jazz. 

Yet, after living here for a while, the 


| personality of if:e city comes cheese 


It comes from the workin 
the city and most especially. fro Pe Rr 
2gro people. Theirs is the warmth, 
the humor, the charm. Theirs is the 
dignity and courtesy maintained. under 
oppression. and tragic suffering. ‘The 
working. e have created what is 
beautiful here, whether it be the tinted 
stone of old buildings, ue music or 
distinctive “ atmosphere. It is their 
courage and ‘love of live that will make 
an. organized “struggle for their rights 


vachaastilt 
The life, the hope, ‘the vitality of the 
struggle. When 


: South lie. in this 


SRD 
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. | Why 700 Airplane Moto 


[ LESS than a year, the period 
since the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau rebuked the Tito re- 
gime in Yugoslavia for major er- 
- rors, writes Matias Rakosi, .general 
secrétary of the Hungarian Communist 
Party: “The Tito gang has become one 
of the most active storm detachments 
of the enemy camp opposing socialist 
construction and the world peace front.” 

Rakosi, vice-premier of the Hungarian 
people’s democracy, writes in the news- 
paper of the Information Bureau that: 
“Yugoslavia today is a typical police 
state where the ‘Trotzkyite clique is 
holding power by applying Gestapo 
methods and using former Gestapo 
agents.” | 


In his article, he tells of Tito’s nego- 


tiations with the Greek fascist govern- 
ment; of the contrast between the despe- 
rate poverty of the Yugoslav masses and 
the luxury enjoyed by the profiteers and 
the Titoites. A partial text of the Hun- 
pociss Communist Jeader’s article fol- 
Ows: Ree 3 
Less than a.year has passed since the 
Information Bureau of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties’ stated that “consider- 
ably overestimating the internal, national 
forces of ‘Yugoslavia and their possibil- 
ities, the. Yugoslav leaders think. that 
they can maintain Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendence and build Socialism without 
the support of the Communist Parties 
of other countries, without the support 
of the People’s Democracies, without 
the support of the Soviet Union. They 
think that the new Yugoslavia can do 
without the help of these. revolutionary 
forces.” 

Events have shown that it is no longer 


-a question of overestimating forces or 


making mistakes as far as the Yugoslav 
traitors are concerned. In the past 11 
months the Tito gang has become one of 
the most active storm detachments of 
the enemy camp opposing socialist con- 
struction andthe world peace front. 
The hatred of the Yugoslav leaders for 
the builders of Socialism is buttressed 
by the shady conscience of these traitors, 
their utter baseness and lack of prin- 
ciple so characteristic of Trotzkyites. 
Last summer, after the publication of 


the Information Bureau Resolution, the. 


Yugoslav Trotzkyites still spoke about a 
“misunderstanding and “misinforma- 
tion” and assured the Yugoslav working 


class that despite the break with the . 


People’s Democracies and the Soviet 
Union, they would be zble to build So- 
cialism with their own forces. : 


On Trade Relations 
With Imperialists 


Since then the Titoites have dropped 
these “theories” as unsuitable for con- 
sumption. Today, more and more open- 
ly, they are relying on the Western im- 
perialists. They would have the work- 
ing class of their country believe that 
. they are “compelled” to turn to the 


capitalists for help because the People’s’ 


the mercy of fate.” - 

But the Yugoslav workers are justified 
in asking this question: how is it that 
the very same imperialists: who are do- 
ing everything to prevent Socialist con- 
struction in the People’s Democracies 
and the Soviet Union can so generously 
offer to help the builders of Tito “So- 
cialism’? _~ ; se? 
Tito and his. clique try to get out of 

the difficulty by saying. that the Peo- 


Democracies have “abandoned them to 


ple’s Democracies also have “trade rela- © 
But they 


tions with’ the imperialists.” 
omit to mention that in this trading 
the imperialists make sure that the goods 
they export include nothing that might 
add to the defense power of the People’s 
Democracies. And the countries of the 
People’s Democracies, for their part, take 
this into account. : 
Yugoslavia, however, is selling the im- 
perialists, above all, strategic raw mate- 
rials, non-ferrous metals and so on, in 
exchange for materials and machines 


place . the’ Tito ue 
_. Thus, Tito has 


One year has passed since the Communist In- 
formation Bureau pointed te- the errors of the 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia. In that year this 
Trotskyist clique has become — in the words of 
the general secretary of the Communist . Party 
of Hunggry—‘one of the most active storm de- 
_tachments” of thé. imperialist, war-breeding 
. camp. Herein are the facts with which Rakosi 


proves his indictment. 


formation Bureau Resolution last sum- 
mer -the imperialist press for weeks on 
end was filled with articles warning that 
“Tito’s change of color’ should be treat- 
ed with caution, that it was ‘some kind 
of new Communist stunt to smuggle the 
Yugoslav. “black sheep” into: the capital- 
ist fold. Such “warnings” ceased long 
ago. * 


Mutual Plotting 


“Comes to Light os 


Instead, the press is continually “sug- 
gesting’: How the imperialists can make 
the most of the Tito clique’s treachery 
without Tito being discredited too soon 
in Yugoslavia: : 

In its issue of March 26, “The Econ- 


. omist,” organ of British capital, wrote» 


“Any British or American attempts to 
see Tito through thesé economic diffi- 
culties must be based on careful calcu- 
lation of his powér of resistance to the 
political forces’ marshalled against him.” 
And the-article adds with a sigh: “To 
make that calculation accurately is far 
from easy.” | 

In-this connection the behavior of the 
Yugoslav traitors in the United: Nations 
is typical., With a knowing wink, the 
imperialists point out thahkon some ques- 
tions the Titoites vote with the People’s 
Democracies. The imperialists realize 
that this is a big gain for them, for Tito 


. can mislead a section of his people by 


saying: “See, wé are part of the so- 
cialist countries after-all.” | 

True, this mutual plotting is some- 
times krought to light by blunders and 
clumsy maneuvering. This happened 
over the secret talks between Tito and 
the Greek fascist government. Yugo- 
slavia is bordered by four People’s De- 
mocracies and, naturally, the Ttoites 
are not eager that the Greek fighters 
for freedom should be victorious, setting 
up a fifth People’s Democracy on their 
borders. } 
_ Thateis-why they opened secret nego- 
tiations with the Greek fascists. How- 
ever, Tsaldaris, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Athens, hastened to inform the 
press that he hoped he would soon be 
able to welcome Marshal Tito as an 
ally of the King cf Greece. This dis- 
closure was somewhat embarrassing for 
Tito, and the “Daily Mail” of April 14 
indignantly demanded that Tito should 


*be treated with “more tact.” 


These small slips do not alter the fact 
that Tito’s foreign policy and the im- 
perialist anti-socialist “cold war” are 
linked together, complementing one. an- 
other. For instance, when the American 
imperialists, think it necessary to whip 


up war hysteria, Tito plays his part in 


the chorus: blackouts, troop movements 
and so on in Yugoslaiva. 

The imperialists gladly welcome colla- 
boration with Tito, and the slanders 
manufactured in Belgrade against the 


People’s Democracies are magnified and 


reproduced by the American and British 
press and radio. 


Why Collaboration 
is Concealed 


There are two reasons why Tito is not 
being given more open and extensive 
assistance, The first is that the im- 


.. perialists are no longer eager to pay 


such a high price for the treachery of 
the Yugoslav leaders now that the Yugo- 
slav workers are beginning to see 
through this ‘treachery. The 

reason is that they are unwilling to take 


The Western imperialists are realists. 


<a 
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_ ternal situation. 


credits - they re- 


ceive, the Yugoslav traitors have to cede 
many privileges to the American and 
British capitalists, such as mortgaging 
Yugoslavia’s gold reserve in America and 
Britain. For military equipment the 
Titoites in return must export strategic 
materials. 

-Naturally> this course of events has 
had a considerable influence on the in- 


from city speculators to fural kulaks, are 
now able tovbreathe freely. The Yugo- 
slav Trotzkyites are relying more and 
more on the capitalist elements in car- 
rying out their policy which is directed 
against the industrial proletariat loyal to 
Communism and the Soviet Union. 
The result of Tito’s anti-working 


class and anti-popular policy is in- 


creaséd profiteering, the disappear- 

ance of consumer goods and food 
from the’ system of public ‘supplies on 
to the black market. 

When members of the Political Bu- 
reau of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
visited Yugoslavia in Spring 1948 to 
get an idea of the situation in the coun- 
try, they were amazed to see that the 
standard of living of the working people 
was exceedingly low and to learn that 
reactionary circles were surreptitiously 
spreading the story that this was be- 
cause big food supplies were being ex- 
ported to the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. Since then these 
fantastic charges are a regular feature 
of the official Tito propaganda. 

After the break with the People’s De- 
mocracies the supplies of the Yugoslav 
working people. sharply deteriorated. 
The kulaks and speculators are now 


growing stronger, food supplies and con- 


sumer goods are getting scarcer. This 
Shortage is further aggravated by the 
fact that a large part of the supplies is 
allocated to police, army officers, and 
high officials. 

In letters from Yugoslavia, working 
people complain that while there is no 
milk for the children, every ‘general can 
get 5 litres of milk a day (unmarried 
generals are entitled to 3 litres). For 
months at a stretch workers see no meat. 
But these privileged people can buy any 
amount of meat, fats and butter in spe- 
cial stores. 


- Decline of Workers’ 


Living Standards 


Indignation on. this score has reached 
such -a pitch that officers’ wives and 
working ‘women have come to blows in 
front of thes stores, To avoid this the 
stores are now open to customers from 
the back entrarice. | , 

While the working people have been 
reduced to a state of poverty, the privi- 
leged sections are: living off the fat of 
the land and are the best source of sup- 
plies for the profiteers. Evidence of 
this can be gathered from an article that 


_ appeared in the Swiss paper “Er. und 


Sie” on February 29, describing a ban- 
quet given by Tito. _ 

A journalist who was invited’ to this 
supper given in the former Royal palace, 
writes: “In a great hall 300 generals 
waited, covered from head to foot with 
gold and silver braid and decorations. 


With them were women in gorgeous 
evening gowns. The waiters were in | 


snow-white, gold-trimmed dress coats. 
You felt you were in a Hollywood fairy- 


and: The -tables groaned* under the 
weight of huge gold and silver dishes | 


of hors d'oeuvres. were served. . There 


ee weaaE 
champagne.” _ 


All capitalist elements, — 
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recruits, it is now quite usuai to see a 
Communist agricultural laborer working 
for a Communist kulak, or a former 
partisan working as a’ day laborer for 
a kulak who had served under Nedic 
or Pavelic. ‘This does not prevent Tito 
and his. clique from.proclaiming: “We 
have laid the foundation and now we 
can tackle the job of building Social- 
ism. 

To the protests of workers, the Yugo- 
slav Trotzkyites are replying with terror 
and arrests. Hungry and discontented 
workers are not taking good care of 
their machines and are. turning ‘out 
faulty goods. The Txetzkyites, of course, 
claim that the Peoples Democracies 
sent bad machines and materials. But 
the discontent of the working people is 
becoming more pronounced. 

Tito and his clique want to direct the 
discontent of the working people against 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Demo- 
cracies, thus diverting their attention 
from the real reasons for their misery. 
Moreover, since their break with the 
Soviet Union, the Yugoslav traitors have 
Jaunched an unbridled nationalist 
slandér campaign. | | 


Resurgence of 
Serbian Chauvinism - | 


— The .Titoites are not only inciting 
chauvinism against their neighbors. 
There was agreement among the Tito 
cRque that the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes come first in Yugoslavia. 

Since Tito’s treachery, the oppression 
of national minorities has been .greatly 
intensified. In Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Vojevodina local officials are being re- 
moved as “unreliable” and sinlacsd by 
Greater Serb chauvinists. However, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene union is beginnin 
to crack, since chauvinism has flared 
up in Croatia and Slovenia themselves. 

Refugees from Yugoslavia describe 
how Greater Serb chauvinism is again 
persecuting the rest of the people as 
in the days of the monarchy. 

The result is that people of the old 


regime who had been keeping in the 
background are now coming to the fore. 


For instance, posts have been given to 
Trifunovic, former Prime Minister of the 
monarchist government, te. the ex-pro- 
secutor Markovic, to the former poli 


captain Tosho, and to leaders of the dis. 
solved “Sokol” and other nationalist or- _ 
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OREGON TER FREIEN OFUTSCHEN JUGEND 


ZENTRAL 


Neuer rv J ustizs 


‘Sechs amerikanische Birger schuldlos zum Tode verurteilt — Ein neuer Fall Sacco und Vanzetti — Kampf 
gegen Rassenhetze ein Beitrag zum Weltfrieden — Unser Gru& dem Weltfriedenskongre& — Ein Volk hat 
seine sch6pferischen Krafte.erkannt — Kriegsgefangene fordern Bestrafung Axmanns 


Wer steckt hinter dlesem Urtefl. Gas kein Rechts- 
spruch mehr ist, sondern der Ausdruck krassester 


WillkUrjustiz. Warum ve samte kéuf- 


- Avantgarde des Friedens Die Sechs von Trenton 


) hinterlieB in der deutschen Del 


Von Erich Honecker 


Der XI. VerbandskongreB des Komsomol 
ation einen 


tiefen Eindruck. Er war ein Triumph der Starke 


— Sein Verlauf legte Zeugnis ab von der 
geistige., moralischen und physisct 


4 einer Generation, dig 


bau des Sozialism 
ist, gemeinsam mi 
den allmahlichen C 
zu voliziehen. 


Der KongreB war 
lanz der Tatigkeit dq 
dreizehn Jahren. | : 
hervorragenden Lei 

der sowjetischen Jug 
Stalinschen Finfjahrg 

in ein modernes Inc 
wandelten und die 
mus legien. Aus def 
gingen die besfen A 
Aufbaves hervor, 

die hervorragenden s 
ler, Techniker und | 
rischen Arbeiten truge 
sowjetische Wissenschaf 
im internationalen Geiste 


In die Berichtsperiod 
groBe BewGhrungsprob 
gend bei der Verteidigu 
den verbrecherischen Anc 
Die ruhmreichen Taten c 
sind untrennbar verbunc 


fe 


occurrences. 


xiehungsorbeit, die vo 


} und des Friedenswillens der sowietischen Ju- | 


*. Aus New Jersey, USA, erreichen uns Nachrichten von einem Justizekandal, ; ; 
lichkeit der Methoden, dieser ,,freiesten“ aller freien Demokratie: 


neut eindringlich vor Augen fubren. Sechs ap 


worden. Zum Tode wegen_Moz 
erbringen, kos eK 


~ YOUNG WORLD, central organ of the Free German Youth, headlined its 
April 20 edition with the story of the Trenton Six. Under the title, “A New Scan- 
dal of Justice in the U. S. A.” the article recited the facts on the infamous New 
Jersey frame-up of the six innocent Negroes. It likened the case to a new Sacco and 
Vanzetti frameup, and called on all German youth to join the fight for the freedom 


of the six Negroes. 


“The case of the Trenton Six,” 


liche real jor 


said the article, has grown froma 


a disgraceful local scandal to an issue of world importance. It strengthens the 
realization of who the real oppressors — the real enemies of peace are. We want 


freedom for the Trenton Six, freedom for Western Germany.” 


Photo insert shows 


five of the “Trenton Six” at the time they were seized. 
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Why 700 Airplane Motors for Tito? 


(Continued from Magazine Page 6) 
It has now been estab- 


lished that Tito started his espionage and 
subversive activities ‘against the People’s 
Democracies and the Soviet Union not 


in 


of 


the summer of Jast year or the autumn 
1947, but much earlier. 


Last August the security organs of 


the Hungarian Republic arrested Boarov, 


in 


superior, 


attache of the Yugoslav Embassy 
Budapest. On the orders of his 
Boarov had murdered Milos 


- Moic, @ supporter of the Information 


Bureau Resolution. 


Boarov admitted 


that he had been a police agent.. 


I AN se a a * i 


: 
; 


on our southern frontiers. 
tion of the June’ Resolution of | 


Boarov gave. evidence- that he was or- 
dered “to do evérything to -undermine 
the popularity of the Soviet Union’s pol- 
icy in Hungary, that is, to carry out the 


covert anti-Soviet policy prevailing in . 
In his testimony Boarov. 


Yugoslavia.” 
gave details of how he recruited spies, 
how he tried to disorganize the work 
of the Hungarian-Soviet Society for Cul- 
tural Relations and how he killed Moic. 


Espionage and 
Provocations 
The Titoites..organized a close net- 


work of espionage transmission centres 
Since the 


ublica 
age Information Bureau, the muddy 
stream of imperialist spies, 
and former police officers, 


been flowing westward, suddenly 


changed its course in the ‘direction of 


slavia. 


Yu 
to. British 


ha: ‘spies’ ‘feteacialy. testify ‘dist, 


bec pete ee os Ee 


ip te tae’ §." 


Ext: et 


which hed | 
Cc 


: Yugoslav authorities mariage over 
this riff- * 
_ (when. they have : yee: out 
the ~ '. their. sake): oir; alsen- Sea sonter.” 
| . ‘Bary training, s | them back into Hun-. 


their job for the Yugoslav intelligence 
service was to gather information about 
Soviet representatives in Hungary, about 
the Hungarian Army and Hungarian 
economy. 
into the country, border incidents are 
also taking place. 


These provocations are timed to break 
parallel with international events or 
events on. the home front in Hungary. 
And we usually know when to expect 
them. Just before the recent elections 
our southern border was literally under 
siege. ‘There were weeks when a hun- 
dred or more spies crossed the border. 


Yugoslav guards opened fire on our bor- 
«@er guards who were arresting the spies. 
Such was the case on May 14, on the 


eve of the elections. Five of our border 
guards have been killed during the past 
three weeks. 


While spies are being sent. 


' pressors. 


The 


every step as traitors and imperialist 
agents and especially -the foul methods 
which the Titoites, under the pretext ‘of 
building Socialism, are now resorting to 
in their support of the imperialists. | 

It is necessary to explain to the work- 
ers and the youth whom the Tito clique 
are misleading by playing on their, 
triotism and -desire for Socialism, that t 
they are being exploited and forced to 
produce more copper, lead and timber 
not in order to build Socialism, ‘but 
rather to benefit the bitter enemies of 
Socialism, the imperialists. 

We salute those heroes selflessly wag- 
ing a struggle against their brutal op- 
We know that these fighters 
are inspired by the same determination 
which ‘helped them to accomplish their 


heroic feats in the struggle against fas- 


cism and won/them the gratitude of 


Yugoslavia today is a typical police _. _. progressive mankind. 
" state where the Trotzkyite clique is ‘hold- 
ing power by applying ere nig. 7 | 
‘and using former apo” agen 
_. Hungarian Workers’ Party, joesaians: with | 
all fraternal parties, -will spare : 
_to tp bel the Yugoslav working people to a 


The determination exists there today. 
It is a ‘sure guarantee that the terror 


‘yégime of the ba pang oP Ethos to 
| Socialism in age ag Beare 


We shall etpose the, Tio 0. igus. 
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Movies: 


Formulas Wreak 
Havoe With New 


Ttalian Movie 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


AT A CERTAIN POINT in 
The Bandit, the new film at the 


World theatre which has shown — 


some of the best foreign movies 
in New York during the last few 
years, the story goes Hollywood. 
Th the causes are deeper it 
is seldom possible to single out 
that exact moment when a mo- 
vie suddenly becomes unbeliev- 
able. In The Bandit it comes 
when the camera which has told 
its story beautifully until then, 
unexpectedly begins to picture 


shots of telephone operators - 
plugging and. unplugging lines — 


at a switchboard and police 
headquarters broadcasting. to its 
radio cars. That touch sounds 
the alarm: any old movie hand 
knows what must follow. ~ 
Q 2 ® : 

THE BANDIT, before it goes 
awry, was the story of one Ital- 
ian veteran’s rehabilitation. The 
camera picks him up in a box 
car full of prisoners of war _ re- 
turning from Germany, follows 
him through the railroad yards 
of Turin and launches him into 
the dislocated life of the city. 
He walks the devastated streets, 
looks up his home and _ finds 
only ruins. In one unforgettable 
scene he watches a gambler on 
a street corner. The chant of the 
gambler is heard above the 
grunts and movements of a rag- 
ged crowd ringing him and in 
the shots of the hands and the 
bets placed in front of the cards 
an excitement and despair - is 
caught that tells much of what 
life holds for a country with a 
chaotic economy. . | 

Even the hero's meeting . fur- 
ther on with black marketeers 
does not augur bad for the 


story. It is true enough of Italy’s 


life today not to be without 
pointed significance.. The group 
with which he ties up are a real 
enough bunch. Anna Magnani, 


as their female accomplice, con- 
tributes a fine lusty ‘portrait: | 
Thus, halfway through the story | 
the movie has etched a fine pic- 


ture of Italy's social problems. 
In its hero, who cannot stomach 
the kind of life that he has fall- 
en into, the movie poses a moral 
and social problem. What will 
he do? | Z il ees 

. 2 eee 


_ THIS IS WHERE Hollywood 
traditions come to the rescue. If 
you do not want to say anything 
there are formulas to keep your 
Story going. The Bandit takes 
that of cops-and-robbers which 
allows for ~gun fights, always 
full of spurious excitement, and 
for the triumph of law and or- 
der, supposedly the province of 


' the police. In such a case the - 
hero, a likable chap who has 


committed some bad acts, can 
die and, with such a “tragic” 
ending, appear to stamp the mo- 
vie with the seal of - seriousness. 

To see this happen in an Ital- 
fan film with so auspicious a be- 
ginning is as tragic as seeing the 
Italian people being drawn into 
the Marshall Plan. The results 
in the respective ‘cases are dis- 
astrous. — . 

- © o o 

THE BANDIT is filmed with 
a remarkable sense for film val- 
ues. Its story and its comment 
On post-war Italy arise from its 
Situations, not through talk or 


Stagy scenes but through the 
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Today, Sunday, June 26, 
is the 80th birthday of the 
great Danish Communist 


novelist Marti’ Anderson — 
Néxo. In honor of this oc- 


casion we are happy to 


present below a message of — 


greeting to Nexo from Wil- 


liam Z. Foster, Chairman, 
and Eugene Dennis, Gen-. 


er sh? . 
> _* 


eral Secretary of the Com-. F 


munist Party, 2 

: June 26, 1949. . 
Martin Anderson Nexo 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Dear Friend: 

. We greet you with warm, 
fraternal affection on your 
80th birthday. Your life- 
long devotion to the cause 
of the working class, to the 
struggle for socialism, has 
been an inspiration to us 


American Communists as to 
Communists of all lands. 


“We know your great pro- 


letarian epics, Pelle, Ditte, 
Morten the Red, and eager- 
ly await your new book in 
which, . with the Commu- 


nist spirit of eternal youth — 


you combat the dying ideas 
of Social Democracy: We 
honor you as a fighter 
armed with the liberating 
science of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, who has never séparat- 
ed his purposes as an artist 
from his purposes as a 
Communist and leader of 
the working class. 


As you know, in our coun-. 


try today the enemies of the 
people are striving with the 
fury of. desperation to out- 
law socialist thought and 


all progressive ideas. If the . 


reactionaries who control 


our government have their 
. way, the reading of your 
books will become a. 
| crime. 

how your books and those 


We remember 


of other giants of modern 
literature; like Gorky, Bar- 
busse and Dreiser, were 
burned by the Nazis who 
overran your land. We re- 
member too with what un- 


yielding courage you help- . 


ed defeat the fascist end- 
mies of progressive human- 
ity, and how your books 
survived the flames lit by 
the Reichstag incendiaries 


who were themselves de- - 


stroyed. We take heart 
from these examples of the 
immortality of socialist 
thought as we face in court 
the American disciples of 
Goebbels and Goering who 


MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 


prosecute. us, and against 
whose slanders we defend 
the: rich heritage of Lenin 


and Stalin on which you | 


have drawn in “your books. 

Defending peace and the 
national independence of 
your Own country, you have 
brought .to the - peoples 
everywhere deeper under- 


standing of the great Soviet 


Union, the leader of the 


world camp of peace, de- — 


mocracy and socialism, as 
the champion of the inde- 
pendence and progress of 
all nations. 

On this happy occasion 
of: your birthday we con- 
gratulate ourselves and 


Books: 


entrance of Hollywood formula 
all this disappears from the mo- 


vie. If there is one thing story 


continuity does not need in a 


well told screen play it is 


switchboard operators tipping 
off an audience on what is hap- 
pening. A forced and unreal ele- 
ment in the material of a story 
has its repercussions in the form 
of that story : 


tory. Thus, the error is 


HANDBOOK OF . PHILOSO- 
PHY, edited and -adapted by 

_ Howard Selsam. International 
Publishers. 128 pp. $1.50. 


By Robert Friedman 


HANDBOOK OF Philosophy, 


_edited by Howard Selsam and 


adapted from the Soviet Short 
Philosophic Dictionary, ig an in- 
dispensable aid to the under- 
standing of Marxism - Leninism. 
This is a dictionary of philo- 
sophical terms, and concepts, 


containing approximately 250 | 


references. But, as the editor in 
his introduction points — out, 
Handbook of Philosophy is more 
than a dictionary. Its contents 
integrated through the. con- 
sistent vanageesya of the Marxist 
viewpoint as well as through a 
careful and thorough cross-in- 
dexing of subject matter, the 
book, if read through, will give 


anyone an excellent outline of | 


attribute whic will be 
agreed, is shared by few, if any, 
other dictionaries or handbooks. 
_ Whether it is Descartes, 


Marxist apices: Bien: is an 
oe 


” 


pledge renewed effort to 


rally the American people 
in defense of peace, democ- 
racy .and social progress 
now menaced by the men 
of Wall Street. With the 
millions of men and women 
throughout the world whom 
you have helped to see 
more clearly the glory of 
the socialist future, we join 
in celebrating this day. 
Fraternally yours, 


William Z. Foster, 


Chairman 


Eugene Dennis, © 


General Secretary. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, 
5s USA. 


Howard Selsam’s Indispensable 
‘Handbook of Philesephy’ 


ultra-brief and non-illuminating 
dictionary references which 
never satisty the searcher after 
knowledge. They are all long 
enough to supply basic defini- 
tions and quite a bit mod«xe. 
Moreover, the language used is 
usually—although not always— 
as simple and clear as it should 
be, a odnsiderable achievement 
in dealing, with such compres- 
sion, of philosophic matters. 


Handbook of Philosophy is in- 
} erencé 


.aid, and anyone who has found 


tended primarily as a 


himself frequently slowed in his 
reading for lack of familiarity 
with names and terms will a 

fully with Dr. Selsam that*“With 
the help of this handbook~it is 
now possible for the -person 
without technical ‘training to 
guide himself through the great 


_ Classics of Marxist-Leninist - 
osophy.” : 


or what it is worth, about 


e 


‘believe that the frequen 


- : Around the Dials — 


The 

Phenomenon 

Of Publicity — 
By BOB LAUTER 


HAVE YOU EVER given 
much thought to that phefiome- 
non known as “publicity?” The 


blicity. Publicity is a strang 
on culture, a form of black- 
Take an author as an exam- 


‘ ple. ‘He writes a book. Then he 


is told (or perhaps he doesn’t 
need we told) that he must 
keep his name before the public: 
To. begin with, his publisher 
may try to get him on Author 
Meets the Critic, or -Books on 
Trial, The critic who prosecutes 


., the book may bé a person for 


whom the author has no respect 
whatsoever. The author—not- his 
book—goes on trial. The writer 


who speaks well, is quick and a 


little glib, will do a good job 
of defending his work. On the 


feeling he would rather be right 
than clever, may make a very 
poor impression on such a pro- 
rere eee % 

FOLEOWING THIS,- if the 


writer achieves a certain noto- 


riety he will continue to “keep 


his name before the public.” He 
may be asked to appear on Mar- 
tha Deane’s progrdm, to guess 
the answers in Twenty Ques- 
tions, or to appear on any one 
of a number of quiz programs. 
By this time, he is no longer the 
author ot a book. He is a sales- 


‘man. People know his name and 


therefore sponsors hope that his 
name will sell a product. With 
the exception of the straight 
book. programs, he ‘is asked to 
do exactly what radio would ex- 
pect of a _ personality... who 
jumped. off the Brooklyn, bridge 
or won the Irish sweepstakes. 
This seils books or is ramored 
to do so. ° 
: ae ee om 
RADIO HAS a very conscious 
policy toward publicity of this 
sort. The names that are kept 


before the public are carefully 
selected names. It. is, 


or’ in- 
stance, no accident that Norman 


Thomas has been the most-uSed 
speaker on Denny's Town Meet- 


in of. the Air. The reason is. cer- 
tainly. not Thomas's following .or 
his stature as a_ public figure. 
The reason is the use which 
Denny wants to make of an ob- 
liging Norman Thomas. 
o » e .. 
TODAY THE publicity - mill 
is grinding for the Warld: Fed- 
eralist movement. It is hard to 
t-ap- 
pearance of World Federalists 
represents the movement's mass 
appeal, or the work of individual 
press agents. | 
The World Federalist move- 
ment is on the air because radio 
wants it there. A World Federal- 
ist will detend his book. Another 
wilt turn up on a quiz 
show. A third will be on a morn- 


ing interview program. Forums - 
will debate the World Federalist 


rogram. 
af object is to build the 
World Federalist Movement as 
a camouilage for the North At- 


lantic Pact. 
“er bre °. 
The entire structure of ra- 
dio publicity is not accidental. It 


a 
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device which radio uses in 2 
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-other-hand, a scholarly writer, » 
~ with no gitt for-repartee, and a 
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The Uniqueness of America 
And Its Consequences 
By Milton Howard 
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Endorsed by CiO 
By George Morris 


HAVING MADE the social register, 
the National CIO’s leaders are finding it 


hard to square their functions as labor | 


representatives and as people who want 
to be agreeable to business executives. 


On occasions, this becomes very embarrassing. . 


“The Miracle of America” a fancy print jo 
put out recently and widely distributed by the 
Public Policy Gommittee of the - Advertising 
Council, a Big Business propaganda front is 

: — disturbing a lot of people in 
the CIO’s rightwing. The 
people on the left aren't sur- 
prised by anything any more. 

The CIO comes into this 
because it has a representa- 
tive on the Public Policy 

- Committee, (Allan L. Swim, 
editor of CIO News) as does 
the AFL. They and a couple 
of others from labor or kin- 
dred organizations, were 
needed by the promoters of 
) this NAM-like pamphlet to 
give it the necessary “representative” endorse- 
ment to get it read by the common folks. 

- Enclosing a copy to educational directors of 
CIO organizations, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, CIO 
director of Education and Research (who still 
doesn’t see a depression) asks them if, they could 
“in any way use this pamphlet,” and adds: 

“In going through it, I find that in a general 
way it is not too bad. However, it does have 
certain sections which certainly do not meet with 
the general thinking of the trade union people. 
Pete (Swim’s pet name) objected to these sections 
- and put up a good fight in the committee.” 

, * 


RUTTENBERG asks comment on the pam- 
phlet so the criticisms of labor people could be 
used by Swim when the committee takes up the 
next such project. Despite Swim’s admitted dis- 
satisfaction, his picture, along with the rest of 
the “public spirited” folks, mostly top business 
executives, adorns the pamphlet to show CIO 
participation in the united front for it. 

The pamphlet eases you into the beauties of 

capitalism as a blessing for the working class. 
_ Timed to appear as some five millions are already 
on the streets, a section called “Machines make 
jobs” says that “today, most people know tha 
the machine isn’t an enemy, it’s a friend. .. .” 

On “productivity,” we are told that it is th 
“mainspring of the high American standard of 
living.” And that “when our output per hour 
goes up, prices drop, so more people can buy 
and all of us gain.” 

That's good stuff to hand to Ford, Bendix or 
Singer workers on strike against speedup. Work- 
ers squeezed out of jobs by~the speedup and 
having to pay the same high prices while profits 
skyrocket, will. feel much better after reading 
“The Miracle of America.” i 

* 


LEST ANYONE worry over low living stand- 
‘ards or the hardship of living on a relief or 
unemployment insurance diet, the pamphlet 
furnishes a phony graph “proving” that we have 
the highest living standard in the world—“ten 
times higher than that of Soviet Russia.” 

The customary false method of computation 
based on currency exchange is taken as the gospel 
truth. The little fact that a Soviet worker never 
pays a penny, for the world’s most- complete 
cradle-to-grave social insurance, health, vacation 
and old age system, is overlooked . Nor is note 


taken. of the extremely low cost of higher educa-. 


tion or of the very low rent rates, in the USSR. 
We are sure, of course, that Swim stood up like 
a man and pointed out these discrepencies. 

_ ‘Phe conclusion is a 10-point “Platform for all 
Americans.” Point 1 (you guessed it). demands 
“freedom of the individual to work.” Which 
means no closed shops “or union shops, and a 
right to scab and get a police escort through 
picket lines, and a right to work any hours one 
pleases for any wages. ~ 

Point 2 calls for “freedom of the individual 
to contract about his affairs’”—to sign yellow-dog 
contracts. Another point wants the “freest pos- 


sible competition” without explaining what is to — 


be done with the trusts. But the best gems are 
They say “expanding productivity” is a “na- 


‘ tional necessity” and that. “progressively higher 


wages” are desirable, But this could be achieved 
only “by progressively increasing productivity per 
ee ee _ So ae of America” neverthe- 
“inevitably produces a varying amount of 
industrial _ displacement - and unemployment.” 
That's where the “miracle” falls short. “No 
. Fine job, Pete! By present national CIO office 
standards, as Ruttenberg says, “it is not too bad.” 


* $ 
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A SCENE FROM “The Magic Horse,” first Soviet feature- 
length color film in animation now playing at the Stanley Theatre. 


“OUR AMERICAN EXPERIENCE is 
unique” cries one of the lyrical propa- ; 
gandists for the “free. enterprise* way of . 
life. | ieee 


- Do we need socialist collectivism, he 
asks brightly. . . 
Do we need Communism, he challenges | 
boldly. Perish the thought, he answers. | 
~QOne only smiles at these gentry who try 
appear so sure of themselves amid their piled 
Frigidaires, cars, radios and tele- | 
vision sets. If they feel so tri- 
umphantly insured against the 


to. 
up 


Hollywood: | 
Lawson, Trumbo 


Socialist philosophy of the 
Communist movement why are 
they compelled to shout against 
the Communist philosophy day: 
| and night? | - 
If they feel so enormously’ Ez 
confident that the American peo- Hi 
ple are enjoying unprecedented 


material security and social ad- eg 


vance why are they trying to outlaw the Commu- 


and Witehhunters | 


: By DAVID PLATT 


“ 4 MERICA “keeps its atom bomb secrets and begins to lose its 


liberties..—The London Times, commenting on the Thomas 


Committee Hollywood hearings. ae j 
Beat 


U. S. District Court of Appeals Judge Bennett Champ Clark 


.who wrote the anti-democratic decision upholding the contempt 


citations against screen-writers John Howard Lawson and Dalton 
Trumbo was one of the three isolationist Senators who headed the 
Senatorial witchhunt against progressives in the film industry in 
the summer of 1941. Burton Wheeler (D-Mon) and D. Worth 


Clark (D-Ida) were the other two Senatorial warhorses who lead - 


the attack on democratic films and their makers. And though it 
was only a few months before the Pearl Harbor stab-in-the-back, 


this Committee had the audacity to charge that Hollywood anti- 
. Nazi films like Underground, Escape, Four Sons (this, 4 


y the way, 
was written by Lawson) were “subversive” films designed to whip 
up hatred between the United States and the fascist nations. The 
then Senator Bennett Champ Clark (D-Mo) charged thaf a “handful 
of men” in control of films were using the screen to drive us into 
a war with Hitler. 


But reading Judge Clark’s decision Jast week against the 


Hollywood Ten, one cannot help but conclude from it that he still 
regards the war against Hitler a mistake, that the enemy we should 
have fought was Stalin. “No one can doubt,” he said, “in these 
chaotic times, that the destiny of all rations hangs in balance in 
the current ideological struggle between Communistic thinking 
and democratic thinking peoples of the world. Neither Congress 
nor any court is required to disregard the impact of world events, 
however impartially or dispassionately they view them.” 

This statement by Judge Clark makes one thing crystal clear. 
Lawson, Trumbo and .the other members of the Hollywood Ten 
whose films were under fire in 1941 for warmongering against 
Nazi Germany are today being persecuted for NOT warmongering 
against the Soviet Union, our great ally in the war against the 
Axis powers. And as I. F. Stone noted in a column in. The Compass 
last week, the Hollywood Ten are being given the business for 
their opposition to Wall Street’s war drive by the same gang that 
was prepared to do business with the Axis right up to Pearl Harbor. 

o 


SPEAKING OF THE COLD WAR, the Israeli government 


has banned the anti-Soviet film’ Walk A Crooked Mile. Originally - 


passed by the censor board, the film was yanked three days after 
it opened in Tel Aviv as a result of protests from the League For 
Israeli-Russian Friendship. . .‘. Here at home, Republic’s Red 
Menace is “scraping bottom” in Los Angeles, according to Variety. 
The film did a terrific flop despite rave reviews, editorials, screaming 
full-page’ newspaper ads and testimonials from the redbaiters on 
the coast, On the other hand, attendance at Stanley Kramer's 
anti-Jimcrow film Home Of The Brave is doing more than three 


times the business of the redbaiting film. That moviegoers on the, 


coast are staying away from this stoolpigeon’s eyeview of the 

Communist movement in America in droves is due in no small 

part to the effective campaign against it by the Daily People’s 

World. When will the moguls learn that anti-democratic films do 

not.pay off? The Broadway opening of Red Menace is set for June 25. 
oa o 


SHORT SUBJECTS: The Herb Kline-John Bright film on the 
Cleveland Indians will deal with the breakdown of Jimcrow in 
organized baseball, it is reported. In it, George Brent, Lynn Bari 
and young Rusty Tamblyn will rub shoulders with owner Bill 
Veeck, manager Lou Boudreau, Hank Greenberg, Larry Doby, 
Satchell Paige and other Indians. . .. Valerie Hobson and John 
Mills have- signed for a film based on D. H. Lawrence’s short story, 
The Rocking Horse_Winner. ... MGM has renewed Lena Home’s 
contract for another year and will segregate her (as usual) in Esther 
Williams’ light comedy, The Duchess of Idaho. . .. The contro- 
versial Lost Boundaries film, about.a Negro family who “pass” as 
white with Mel Ferrer, a white actor, in the leading role of a Negro 
doctor, opens at the Astor Theatre, Broadway, next Thursday. . . . 
William Wyler, director of Best Years Of Our Lives, says his next 


.film will definitely be Sister Carrie, the Dreiser novel. . .. Jimmy 


Savo is in’ Italy filming his autobiography, Little World Hello. . . . 
olfgang Reinhardt, son of the late impressario Max Reinhardt, 


“may preduce Stendhal’s famous novel of Napoleonic times, Le 


Rouge Et Le Noir (Red And Black): with Louis Jourdan as star and 
Fred Zinnemann of Seventh Cross, The Search apd Act Of Violence 
directing.... A group of top musicians has formed Artists Films 
to produce 16mm : 
those associated with the venture are Albert Spalding, 


po Stokowski; Jacques Thibaud and Lawrence Tibbett.... 


* - 


Ims of themselves and other concert performers... 


nist Party, suppress its teachings and imprison its 
leaders -and membership? ; 
s 
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THERE IS A TREMENDOUS FALLACY in 
the propaganda of the “free enterprise” capitalists 
who boast of America’s marvelous productive 
machinery. ee 

It was not private individuals or “individu- 
alism” which created America’s railroads, mines, 
factories, etc. It was created by the very thing 
which the capitalists denounce as the devil—col-_ 
lective, social labor. It was created by the eco- 
nomic collectivism of millions of American work- , 
ingmen, engineers, scientists, etc. Under capital-— 
ism, this social, collective labor, this intricate inter-_ 
dependence of industry, appears to the country 
as pure competition; but the cooperation and 
collectivism are there every minute. 

In fact,-it is capitalism’s historic achievemen 
that it made way for modem collective, social — 

labor by forcibly removing (the English, the 
American and the French revolutions) the mone . 
archist-feudal obstacles which stood in the way > 
of our modern industrial development. . 
When the “free enterprise” propagandists point 
with pride to our huge supply of consumer goods, - 
they are pointing to the very thing which makes 
Socialism necessary and inevitable in the USA. 
For it is precisely our ever-expanding ability to 
produce “surplus goods” which, under capitalist 
conditions of private ownership, causes the re-— 
turning economic crises, wars and unemployment. | 

For what is our trouble now? That “too 
much” of everything is piling up in the factories, ' 
warehouses, farms, etc. Learned economists 
speak brutally of “excess workers” in the factories. - 
Washington talks again of curtailing the planting — 
of wheat; corm, and cotton. The horror of an- 

other economic crisis is upon us. Only this time | 
it will be worse than the world-shaking 1929-32 | 
catastrophe. This time, America possesses a pro- | 
ductive machinery nearly twice as great as that | 
of a decade ago. Typically, it was the prepara- | 
tions for and the waging of a World War which ! 
destroyed 40,000,000 persons -which stimulated ' 
this industrial advance. Now the advance has ° 
become a menace. , 

The gentry who boast of America’s “unique — 
experience” forget that by doing so they are 
admitting that capitalism is a proven failure in | 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America where poverty, | 
hunger, disease are the common lot of from half 

to seven eighths of the people in the lands still 
not Socialist. SoA % : 
* 
’ . WHAT WAS GENUINELY “UNIQUE” in’ 
America’s experience? That it was left free from — 
crippling wars and interventions to develop a vast — 
continent unhampered by feudalism or kings. But 
this transitory uniqueness which produced a 
uniquely large productive machinery also: pro-— 
duced—for that very reaSon—the uniquely deva- | 
stating economic 1929 crash. It now threatens 
the American people with the unique situatiqn | 
where ‘they are fast sliding down the chute to a 
unique economic hell because the nation is too | 
uniquely rich. The uniqueness of America’s history | 
is coming to an end as the contradiction between 
its wonderfully productive’ social labor and its 
uniquely concentrated private ownership reaches 
uniquely monstrous -proportions. That is why the - 
9 an of capitalism point: with. shaky 
oastfulness to the Frigidaires and radios they 
can't sell to the people who made them but who 
can’t enjoy them as long as the factories in which 
_ they are made are priyate possessions. .  - 

What now threatens America is the industrial © 
progress its owners boast.about. But it is not 
the progress that is bad. It is the system of : 
vate ownership which daily proves_its ble 
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without a tail 


(Reprinted from “Armenian Folk 
Tales,” published by Colonial House in 
1946, with the permission of Helen 
Black.) 


gece upon a time there lived 
an old woman. One day she 
put her pail of milk down on the 
ground and went to fetch some 
wood. She wanted to make a fire 
_. to boil the milk. 
A fox chanced by, saw the pail, 
stuck his head into it and lapped 


up all the milk. 
~The old woman saw what had 


happened. Snatching a big knife, 


she ran to the fox and chopped oft 
his tail. | 

The fox ran off a few paces, then 
turned, sat down and began to 
plead with the old woman. — 

- “Grandmother, — grandmother, 
give me back my tail! Ill fix it in 
place again, .and then I'll be able 
to return to my brethren: Other- 
wise they will laugh at- me, and 
say, ‘What have you done to your 
— | 

The old woman answered: 

“Give me back my milk, and I'll 
give you back your.tail.”—_ 


The fox ran up to the cow and 


said: : 
“Cow, my dear Cow, please give 
me some milk; I'll give it to the old 
woman, and then shell give me 
back my tail. I'll fix my tail in place 
again, and then I'l be able to re- 
.turn to my brethren; otherwise 
they will laugh at me, and say, 


“What have you done to your 


tail?” | 
The cow answered: 
“Bring me some grass!” 
So the fox went to the field. 
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“Field, my. beautiful field, please 
give me some grass. I'll take it to 
the cow, and shéll give me some 
milk. I'll take the milk to the old 
woman, and then Tl be able to 


return to my brethren; otherwise — 


they will laugh at me, and say, 
‘What have you done to your tail’P” 


The field replied: 

“Fetch me some water!” 

“Streamlet, dear — streamlet, 
please give me some water; [ll 
take it to the field, and the field 
will give me some grass. Ill take 
the grass to the cow, and she'll give 
me some milk. Ill take the milk 
to the old woman, and then she'll 
give me back my tail. Ill fix my 
tail in place again, and then [ll 
be able to return to my brethren. 
Otherwise they will laugh .at me, 
and say, ‘What have you done to 
your tail?” 

The stream answered: 

“Gol Bring me a jug!” 


f 


So the Fox went to a maiden and 


pleaded: 
“Maiden, fair maiden, give me 
your jug! I'll take it to the stream, 


and the stream will give me some - 


water. Ill take the water to the 


field, and the field will give me | 
‘some grass. I'll take the grass to 
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the cow, and the cow will give me , 


some milk. Ill take the milk to the 
old woman, and then shell give 
me back my tail. Ill fix my tail in 
place again, and then I'll be able 
to return to my brethren; other- 


wise they will laugh at me, and 


say, ‘What have. you done to your 

taire | 
The maiden replied: 
“Bring me a_ pretty bead!” 


The fox went to the peddler, and | 


pleaded for a bead. | | 
“Peddler, oh peddler, give me a 


pretty bead! Il take the pretty ‘ 
_ bead to the maiden, and she'll give 
me her jug. I'll take the jug to the 


stream, and the stream will give 


me some water. I'll take the water 


to the field, and the field will give 
me some grass. I'll take the grass 
to the cow, and the cow will give 
me some milk. Ill take the milk to 
the old woman, and shel give me 
back my tail. Ill fix my tail in place 
again, and then I'll be able to re- 


turn to my brethren; otherwise, 


they will laugh at me, and say, 
‘What have you done to your 
tail?” 

The Peddler answered: 

“Bring me an egg!” 

The fox went to the hen, and 
begged: | | 

“Hen, my dear little hen! Give 


me an egg! I'll take the egg to the 


peddler, and he'll give me a pretty 
bead. I'll take the pretty bead to 
the maiden, and she'll give me her 
jug. I'll take the jug to the stream, 
and the stream will give me some 
water. I'll take the water to the 


field, and the field will give me 
some grass. I'll take the grass to 


_ the cow, and the cow will give me 
_ some milk. Ill take the milk to the 


old woman, and she'll give me back 
my tail. Ill fix my tail in place 
again, and then I'll be able to re- 
turn to my brethren; otherwise, 
they will laugh at me, and say, 


“What have you done to your tail’?” 
-- The hen said: re OS 

_.. “Bring me some grain!” 

_’ The fox went to the thresher, 


“Thresher, “my dear thresher, 


give me some grain! I'll take the 
grain to the hen, and she'll give 
.me._an egg. I'll take the egg to the 


gal and he'll give me a pretty 


I'll take the pretty bead to 
the maiden, and she'll give me her 
jug. ' I'll take the jug to the stream, 
and the stream will give me some 
water. Ill take the water to the 


-—- ——- 


the cow, and shell 


He would work for a good day's pay 
‘Or else put up a fight. | 
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field, and the field will give me 
some grass. Ill take the grass: to 
give me some 


milk. I'll take the milk to the old 


woman, and she'll give me back my 


tail. Then I'll fix my tail in place 
again, and I'll be able to return to 
my brethren; otherwise they will 
laugh at me, and say, “What have 
you done to your tail?” | 


The thresher felt sorry for the 
poor fox, and gave him a handful 
of grain. : | 

So the fox took the grain to the 
hen, and the hen gave him an egg. 
He took the egg to the peddler, 
and the peddler gave him a pretty 
bead. He took the pretty bead to 
the maiden, and the maiden gave 
him her jug. He took her jug to 
the stream, and the stream gave 
him some water. He. took the 
water to the field, and the field 
gave him some grass. He took the 
grass to the cow, and the cow gave 
him some milk. He took the milk 


“to the old woman, and the old 


woman gave him back his tail, | 
. The fox fixed his tail in its place 

again, and ran off to join his breth- 
ren, and none of them laughed at 


him. 


_My father was a gay one 


As gay. could be, 
And all the livé — day 
He would sit and play 


The days that he would wok 


‘He would work with all his might, 


Age 9%. 
THE WORKER 
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Background to Makeup 


SOAP AND WATER 

Cleanliness is the golden rule. 
Washing, washing and still more 
washing. 

Your skin needs to “breathe” 
and a skin which is continually 
covered with make-up and goes 
to bed unwashed gets tired and 


lazy. 


By Helen Freeman 


: head of a famous cos- 
*™ metic firm once told me that 
beauty is within the grasp of 
every woman who cares for her 
appéarance. : 

For attractiveness is not a 
matter of exact measurements, 
age or particular coloring. It 
comes from intelligent ccre of 
the body from head to foot, from 
a balanced diet, fresh air, reg- 
ular hours and daily skin ‘care. 


Look at yourself in the mirror. 
Examine your skin closely and 
critically. Check up on oiliness, 
blemishes, dryness, dullness, sal- 
lowness, and tired eyes. | 


continually pouring out of your 
skin, get stale and, after a while, 

clog up those pores, particularly 
round the nose and chin. 


Each of those hundreds of tiny 
holes—your pores—gets covered 
with a minute plug of oil, which 
clings resolutely over the top 
and blocks any further passage 
of oil. : 


But still the secretion pours 
out and makes that tiny black- 
head and makes that tiny black- 
head bigger and bigger, until it 
grows to an ugly, bulbous spot 
with an angry-looking head. 


TREATMENT 


Urgent and speedy teratment 
is necessary. Wash your face and 
neck thoroughly and keep scupu- 
lously clean. 


Get a soft brush and scrub 
gently with medicated soap and 
warm water, without stretching 


the skin, round the blackhead 


areas. 


.Pay special attention to the 
sides of the nose, chin and hair- 
line. These are particularly oily 


If yours is a normal skin— 
whatever your age, treasure it. 
Give it the simple, daily home 
beauty care that it needs. 
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By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 


‘TRAVELING WITH CHILDREN 


Afoot and lighthearted you may take to the open rqad—but not 
once you have children. 

Laden and jittery is more likely to be the case, setting out on a 
journey with young hopefuls, unless you plan carefully and pack a 
lot of patience besides. : 


_ Traveling with a baby is fairly simple. If you go by train, you 
— bottles in the dining car refrigerator and have the porter 
them. Or you can get one of those pcrtable non-electric bottle 
warmers and make up formulas as you go‘along.. | | 


If you fill bottles with the right amount of boiled water and 
open a small can of evaporated milk fresh for each feeding you 
don't have to worry about refrigeration. For short trips, there are 
special bags available to keep a small supply of formula fresh and 
warm. | 

Use ascorbic acid tablets instead of orange juice, put individual 
servings of ready prepared cereal in envelopes and use disposable 
diapers. A car bed or seat for an older baby is indispensable, of 
course, and don't overlook the possibility of taking along the play- 
pen with extra bedding to use as a crib. | 


RUNABOUT PROBLEMS 

Where you run into difficulty is with the .inbetweeners who 
cant sit still or amuse themselves for any period of time worth 
mentioning. For these children, packing a special traveling case or 
bundle with snacks, ig and small toys is valuable. Take a 
thermos of water, milk or fruit juice, some simple sandwiches, 
cookies and a few lollipops. pe 

Have a supply of tissues and a dampened washcloth in a rub- 
berized case or smal] jar. Include such things as crayons, coloring 
books, a small magic slate, sewing cards, picture and comic books, 
even paper to cut or fold in interesting shapes.. Miniature trains or 
cars are fun and the doll families made for doll houses help to pass 
the time away, too. | 
-- A-cheap magnifying glass is a good addition and so, oddly 
enough, is a combination lock. The child can spend a lot of time 


“te, 


peering through the glass and opening and closing the lock. Books | 


to read aloud are good on a train, though we would not advise them 
for a car trip, and so are simple games if the children are old enough. 


OTHER -ENTERTAINMENTS | 

Much of the time, of course, the children will be perfectly 
happy looking at scenery. We would use toys and games only when 
their attention wanders. It is a good idea to think up little devices 
to liven up the scenery observation, too. 

Looking for horses, cows or different colored cars makes time 
pass. od counting state licenses, all the red barns or different col- 
ored fields. Offer a silly prize to the one counting the most objects 
over a given period of time. You can improvise your own games 
but do realize that all children need some help in amusing them- 
selves. Yours are not brats for not being content just to sit like little 
mice while the miles drone on. | 3 

Another thing to remember is.to allow plenty of time so that 
rush is not added to the little tensions of traveling and by all means, 


start out in the morning if at all possible. Otherwise, the children 


will be tired before.they even begin. 
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The oil secretions which are 
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areas and need this “shaking-up” > 


treatment. 

Rinse with lukewarm water, 
graduating to a rinse with cold. 
A dab of calomine lotion last 
thing will help to speed the 
blackheads on their way. 


DIET AND EXERCISE 

Continue this treatment every 
other night for a month, during 
which time eat all the fruit and 
vegetables you can. And if there 
is any spare milk—drink that, too. 

Exercise all your self-control 
and say a firm “No, thank you” 
to all chocolate and gooey 
pastries. 

But don’t expect the black- 
heads and sallowness to go even 
after the first month's treatment. 
Give your skin a rest for a few 
weeks and then start again for 
another month. 

If, however, blackheads be- 
come inflamed and don't clear 
up in spite of your efforts, con- 
sult your doctor. 

RED NOSE 

The dry-skinned girl is more 

fortunate in so far as her chances 


of blackheads and spots are less. 


But she probably goes scarlet 
with sunburn and the dry, parch- 
ment-like skin is sometimes prone 
to red veins. 

However, you can certainly do 
a lot to minimize their appear- 
ance. : 

In winter, particularly, be sure 
to keep yourself warm. Yours is 
often a faulty circulation and in 
cold weather your faée is liable 
to become a delicate shade of 
mauve. 


Throw glamour to the winds,” 


and invest your money in a 
woollen scarf, which you will 
wind round your neck to’ keep 
out any draughts. 

When washing never use ex- 
tremely hot or cold water. And 
keep away from highly seasoned 

S. 
Your skin needs protecting, 
and in cold weather be sure to 
pat in carefully some foundation 


cream before going out in the | 


wind. Use a slightly tinted base 
in the daytime to disguise the 
red veins. 

But most important of all, 
take plenty of exercises and al- 
ways try to keep warm. 
BRIGHT EYES , 

If you have a date at the end 
of a harrowing day and a glance 
at the mirror shows your eyes to 
be glassy and tired, take ten 
minutes off, lie down and place 
a wrung-out pad of cotton wool, 
which oe been dipped in the 
coldest water you can. find, on 
each eyelid. 

Leave these on for ten minutes 
while you try to relax, and then 
blink each eye 20 times. 

All this tunes up the muscles 
and .makes your eyes _ look 
brighter and clearer. 


‘Sears Coldspot, Cat. No. 4871, 7.3 cu. ft., 


FACTS FOR CONSUMERS ———— 


Your Dollar ~ 


By Consumers Union 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS , p* 
In tests of 10 electric refrigerators, Consumers Union placed 
the maior emphasis on such characteristics as refrigerating per- 


- formance, economy of operation and insulation. Consideration was 


also given to finish, space arrangement’ and such convenience 
features as ice-cube and ice-tray removal, door handles, grid spac- 
ing and shelf stability, ease. of cleaning, etc. The refrigerators 
tested were the lowest priced, least “de luxe” model in each line; 
the size of each model closest to 8 cubic feet was selected for the 
tests: Three refrigerators came out at the head of CU's Accept- 
able list which is published in the current issue of Consumer 
Reports. They are: General Electric NB8-E, $229.75, 8.1 cu ft. 
(manufacturer states that GE NB8-F, $229.75, is the 1949 model 
$229.95, 7.0 cu. ft. (manufacturer states that Westinghouse D-7-49, 
$229.95, is the same except for a slightly more deluxe interior); 
$199.95 plus shipping 
charzes (from about $3 to about $10). ‘ 
| : BALL-POINT PENS 

Many incxpensive and satisfactory ball-point pens are now 
available, laboratory tests by Consumers Union show. The aver- 
age.price of the 45 models tested by CU was $1.75 and mafty 
good ones could be bought for about $1. A ball-point pen can 
write for a long time without refilling, is- somewhat less easily 
damaged than a fountain pen, will make carbon copies, and the 
ink won’t wash off the paper. _ However, the inks generally fade 
much faster than fountain pen inks. In buying a ball-point pen, 
be sure to ¢xamine,carefully the pen you intend-to purchase; select 
one which writes easily and smoothly without requiring» heavy 
writtug pressure. > 

According te the current issue of Consumer Reports, CU placed 
the following low-priced pens high on the Acceptable list: BB 
Retract:ble, 98e; Fineline, $1.50; Universal Buck Ball, $1; BB, 
98c; Ingersoll, $1. | 

LAWN MOWERS ~— | 

Consumers Union is now completing tests of about 35 hand 
lawr mowers. About half of them have shown more or less serious 
defec’; during the use tests. Of the rest, four have demonstrated 
characteristics which are expected to place them high on the quality 
list. They not only passed the wear test satisfactorily but were 
superior to others in maneuverability, ease of adjustment and 
results in terms of the appearance of the lawns on which they 
were used. They were: Clemson Model E-17, $31.95; Toro 
Sportsman, $382.50; Worcester Master, $23.40, and Worcester 
Shear, $29.95. : 
MACARONI AND SPAGHETTI 

When shopping for macaroni and spaghetti, you can safel 
base vour choice on price according to Consumer Reports. Dif- 
ferences in flavor, color and appearance among the brands of 
spaghkettis anc macaronis tested were slight, but prices ranged 
from 15c to Z$c a pound. Among prepared spaghetti and macaroni 
sauces, several of the least expensive were rated among the best 
for flavor by Consumers Union taste experts. 

In order of increasing cost per pound, the following macaronis 
and spaghettis were found Acceptable: Ann Page, 15c; Gold Seal, 


15¢; Caruso, 16c; San Giorgio, 16c; Ronzoni, 16c. 


Sauces are listed in order of taste score, although this is 
largely a matter cf personal preference: Meatless sauces: Chef- 
Boy-Ar-Dee Meatless Spaghetti Sauce with Mushrooms, 15c, 8 
oz.: Yenice Maid Mushroom Spaghetti Sauce, 17c, 10% oz.; Lipton 
Old Country Spaghetti Sauce, 14c, 8 oz. ‘Sauces with meat: Buitoni 
Sauce with Meat, 29c, 8 oz.; Ideal Spaghetti Sauce with Meat, 13c, 
8 oz.: Venice Maid Spaghetti Sauce with Meat, 17c, 10% oz. 

_ Spaghetti and macaroni dinners containing’ sauce, cheese or 
both. rated in order of taste score are: Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Meatless 
Spaghetti Dinner, 41c; Kroger Spaghetti Dinner, 28c; Kraft Dinner 
Macaioni and Cheese, 15c. | 

Prepared raacaroni and spaghetti are listed in order of taste 
score:. Spaghettis with meatless sauce: Ann Page spaghetti with 
tomato sauce and cheese, 13c; Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in Tomato 
Sauce. with Cheese, 15c; Franco-American Spaghetti a la Milanaise, 
15¢c. Spaghetti in meat sauce: Libby’s Spaghetti and Meat, Sauce, 
1¥c; White Rose Spaghetti in Sauce Savoia, 20c. Macaroni in 
sauce: White Rose Macaroni Creole, 25c; Franco-American Maca- 
roni with Cheese Sauce, 18c. 

* 
| YOUR DOLLAR is a digest of articles appearing in Consumer 
Reports. the monthly magazine published by Conswmers Union, 
38 F. First St., New York 3, N. Y., and available by individual 
subscription at $5 # year. Product ratings are based on unbiased 
laboratory tests on samples purchased by Consumers Union in the 
open market. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


New Canning Hints 


BOOKLETS ON home can- 


ning and freezing, published 
only a few years ago, may be 
antiques today, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture counsels 
homemakers who are putting up 
food this summer. Old direc- 
tions should not be relied on 
year after year because improved 
methods are being developed by 
research. It pays to retire these 
antiques in favor of the most 
modern methods. 

This is especially true of 


_ booklets ‘and bulletins on home 


‘freezing. So much research is 


in progress on this subject that 
methods are improved each 
year. | 

Canning directions also may 


_ need to be replaced. Many of 


the long processing times rec- 
ommended for safe canning of 
vegetables during the war al- 
ready are out of date. Research 


at the Bureau of Human Ntji- 
tion and Home Economics has 


»Shown that many vegetables 


keep safely with shorter proces- 


‘sing, and are better in flavor, 


texture and color. 

However, many old recipes 
for jam, jolly, preserves, con- 
serves and marmalades still hold 
good today, the specialists say. 
The greatest changes of method - 
are in the newer arts of canning 


and froozing. 


ITALIAN SALAD | 
Cut leftover roast pork into 
small dice -and add half the 
uantity of diced celery, 2 
poe hard-boiled eggs, 10 
sli stuffed olives, 1 table- 
spoon drained bottled capers 
and _ sufficient mayonnaise to — 
moisten. | 
Serve on crisp lettuce gar- 
nished with strips of cooked 
beets and grated egg yolk. 
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RALLY 
or civil and @ 170 MEMBERSHIE 
for Cw att DRIVE | 


Se — — 


T HE 1949 Membership Drive of the International Work- 
ers Order reaches its climax this month. All of the national 
group Societies and the General Lodges are now engaged 
in the final lap of the campaign. | 


IPPRAALAPH 


> 


a 


N*S 


8,331 new members joined the [WO in this campaign 
as of June 17, 1949. Many thousands more need and want 


the low-cost insurance, the fraternal benefits, the progres- 


ee 


sive, interracial fraternal atmosphere of the International 
Workers Order. Ask your friends, neighbors, and fellow 


workers to join the International Workers Order now. 


In New York City the Jewish People’s Fraternal Order, 
IWO, is winding up the new members campaign with a 


BOSS O09 SOOO HOSS HHOHOLHOOOHOOOOOOHOOOOHHO8OOO89HO80808 0899000998 0008900R 


Gala 
. _As a progressive, interracial fraternal 


organization, the International Workers | | B uilder. S D inner 


Order has always upheld and defended 
the American democratic tradition in the 


interests of the welfare of its members. —, Monday june i] 6 o clock 
: | ’ es 


Today, the Bill of Rights, the rights 


of the Negro people and labor, are under ICFLAND REST AlIR ANT 
the sharpest attack. In defense of these 3 

tights, we call upon the members of the ) 1680 Broadway 

International Workers Order to participate : 

fn the Rally for Civil and’ Human Rights 

initiated by the Civil Ri ghts Con ress. : 7 SoenneneeenenensuneinseepennEsernenennanennneses ere al 
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All JPFO members who recruit three new members 
will be the honored guests at this banquet. Rubin Saltz- 
man, General Secretary of the Jewish People’s Fraternal 


Madison Sa Garden : | Order, TWO, invites all JPFO members to earn their ad- 


— 


mission to the Builders Dinner by recruiting three new 
members now. At the banquet Gedaliah Sandler will deli- _ 
ver his first report on his mission to Europe. 


TUESDAY EVENING 3S 
JUNE 28 —— © __ INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For City Elections 


— See Page 2 
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They Urge Mass Turn-out at Garden Tuesday 
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UR JAILED COMMUNIST LEADERS are led off to prison after being Communist Secretary Gus Hall, The Worker Editor John Gates, a U. S. Marsnal, 
remanded by Judge’ Medina for duration of their trial.. Shown in. handcuffs Communist Organizational Secretary Henry Winston, Illinois Communist Secretary 
p from New York's Federal courthouse in Foley Square (1, to r); Ohio Gilbert Greer, end encthcr US. mershal, - scars =e eee ee 
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Jailed ye 


John Gates, Henry Winston, Gus 
Hall and Gil Green appealed yes- 
terday from their jail cells for all- 
out attendance at the Givil and 


Human Rights Rally at Madison 


Square Garden next Tuesday night. 
They declared a huge outpouring 
at the rally would help to win their 
freedom. The statement follows: 
“Jail at no. time is a pleasant ex- 
perience. It is particularly onerous 
for us to be forced to languish in 
jail instead of being able to devote 
our full energies towards haltin 
reaction’s drive toward fascism an 


rge Attend 


“We cherish our liberty—but not’ 
at the price of becoming informers. 
“Political prisoners are not some- 
thing new in the long history of hu- 
manity’s struggle for freedom. — 

“That same history teaches us 
that it is an illusion to think that a 
political prisoner will step through 
the bars because of the mercy of 
some judge. 

“All efforts so far to obtain bail 
for us through various courts con- 
firm the fact that only a -wide- 
spread, aroused popular protest 
will win our freedom. ‘Only a pro- 


we are looking 


ance at Garden R: 
ment in Washington. It can also 
' serve to set in motion on just such — 


test of such a proportion as this— 
from coast to coast—will result in 
ending the whole frame-up trial in 
the Foley Square courtroom. - 

“It is because we know this thai 


y ade rward. with much 
anticipation to 


rally for. Civil 
and Human Rights at - Madison 


Square Garden; Tuesday evening,. 


June 28. 
“This rally’ presents the oppor- 


tunity for staging .just such a 


monster protest demonstration as 


will be heard and felt in Foley 


lly 


a scale as needed a national 
test movement to’ secure our 
dom and that of our fellow Com- 


 munist defendants. 


“No. Communist or lover of lib- 
erty can in good conscience fail to 
attend this vitally important rally. 


From behind. our prison bars we 
- are eagerly and anxiously awaiting 
_ to hear that this rally is an over- 


flow demonstration on behalf:of 


‘our freedom and of all the Ameri- 


can people.” 


- overwhelming millions aré here to 
' stay for the torrid July 


‘ the way of-happy summer retreats. 


~ | Perhaps 


«mile shore. *: 


|, Green, : an 


Square and. the halls of govern- 


- Going to the Beach? 
Here’s What to Expect 


By Louise Mitchell 


The sticky hand of summer al- 
ready weighs heavily on New York} 
Citys millions, of whom only a 
minute fraction can escape to the 
luscious mountain’ greens or the 
gentle-wind swept shores.  ° The 


and August 
‘months, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of a short vacation. | 

New York.-City offers. little in 


The. nearby beaches are a con- 
-glomeration of humanity while the 
out-of-the-way beaches: can only 
.be- reached by private car or bur- 
- densome. rides and fares. Neither 
the city nor. the state. 
expensive excursion. rides to the 
ites 14.4 miles of beaches. and 
playgrounds. The. overcrowded 
transit facilities usually climax a 
day’ $ outing of hustle, heat and. 
noise. | 

ihe most Ne aaa beach 
' in-the world for the common peo-| 
‘ple is Coney Island‘ in Brooklyn.| 


_ No one has really “lived” until he| 


has ‘been one ‘of ‘the millions’ try- 
ing’ to find~a’: ‘sardine’s_ worth of 
space on the ov julated five- 
: | In back of the beach 
‘on Surf Ave. 
thousands of restautants; stands, 
side shows and general honkey- 
tonks. © 

In Biookiya: are also. Manhat- 
tan, - Oriental, and Brighton 
beaches, most of them only a whit 
less populated than Coney Island. 


- ALONG A RAROW — 
of land between Jamaica Ba 
the Atlantic Ocean lie the > org 


There are 11 miles of} 


Hammels, Rockaway 
Park, - Belle Harbor, .Neponsit.. to 
the New York City seashore de- 


- lines, as well as the Long Island 


provide in-|. 


is the bedlam of|>eime Pr 


end 


|with earth as_part 


cleared, 


Railroad, 
‘points. . 

Orchard . Beach in the. Pelham 
Bay Park is the Bronxs main 
beachfront, 


service the Rockaway 


beaches. Chief of these is South 
Beach. Others include Midland, 
Graham, Woodland, New Dorp,. 
Eltingville, Annadale, Huguenot 
and Wolfe’s Pond Park, all on the 
Lower New York Bay. 
Yorkers travelling to these bathing 
spots have to travel by subway, 
ferry and bus: © The ferry ride at. 


ride in he city. 


Nearby counties provide ‘some 
swimming places. They are: At- 
lantic Beach, Jones Beach and 
Long Beach in Nassau County.| 


Beach. The popular Jones Beach 
jis difficult to reach without private 
car.° The Long Island Railroad 


and bus: ‘get you there, however. 
‘a Beet 


THE CITY’s OCEANFRONT 
playgreunds are so overtaxed that 
plans. are -underway for: expan- 
sion,. Limited bathing facilities-are 
ovided. on Staten Islarid at 
Great Kills Park. - Reclamation of 
land umler water is going on. Im- 
provements patterned after Jones 
Beach will follow over a period of 
years. 

A new beach is being cxestiil 
at Ferry Point Park on the East 
River in the Bronx at the Bronx 
of the Bronx-Whitestone 
andj Bridge, to relieve the strain ‘from 

Beach, 


Baxter Beach, on the north side}' 
of the bridge, is heing & being dyked 
three-year 

rogram of gradual disposal of col- 
aed materials during the process} 
of constructing five new incinera- 
tors. When the area is rach 


a semi-circular beach 


Most New! | 


the Battery is stlil the _—— ee eS 


Westchéster County offers Rye} 


By Michael Singer 
The statement on municipal elections issued by the American Labor Party last 


week, sent a wave of panic through the camps of the Democratic, Republican, Liberal 
and so-called Fusion parties. It was a wither ing assault on the O'Dwyer Administration’s 


double-cross of the people through @— 
| fare 


increases, higher consumer 
levies while lowering the tax on 
monopoly interests, brutal assaults 
on the Negro people and minority 
groups, Stuyvesant Town Jimcrow, 
strikebreaking and rejection of mu- 
nicipal workers wage demands. 


And it projected the kind of prin- 


ALP Urges Coalition 
For City Elections 


we 


cipled program that none of the 
other partiés can withstand. 


Insofar as‘ the fight for the top 
three pests is concerfied, it pres- 
aged a dynamic ALP election 
Struggle. against. the O’Dwyer- 
Tammany. machine, the Wall 
Street Republican clique, the cor- 


rupt patronage-hungry — Liberals 
and the phony Big Business-con- 


trolled fusionites. The AFL, how- 
ever, laid down a policy of coali- 
tion based on progressive prin- 
ciples and in behalf of the. people's 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Staten Island has 14 bathing |. C 


nat’ covered up. 


A resolution unanimously passed 
by: 232 delegates at the American 
Jewish Labor Council convention 
last week charged that the “center 
of gravity of international anti- 
Semitism ‘has.-shifted from Ger- 


.jmany to the United States.’ 


The: growth: of prejudice, noted 


the resolution, “represents. the cal- 
culated and. conscious design of 


4American warmongers and eartel- 


lists: in their. efforts to split the 
American people and weaken their 
‘opposition to war and reaction.” 


- The delegates from 10 states, 
{some- coming from as war. west as 
California, represented 450,000 
persons in trade unions and frater- 
nal organizations. | 


In the keynote address to the 
Council's. second annual conven- 
tion at the: Hotel Commodore; Ben 
Gold, international president of 
the CIO Fur and Leather Workers 
Union and president of the Coun- 
cil, stressed that American impe- 
rialism abroad and reaction at 
home — endan gered the lives of, 
5,000,000. Jews. in. the United 
States, threatened, the existence of 


yslopme t, Jacob, Riis Park. The 


amaica and Nassau Bus 


be constricted, Js aa) . Mask! Oy 


—_— Se, AF eee me fe 2° est Pr SS ae hee ee ON ae 


tes 


Israel and the Seeurily of. Jewish ; 


tnd deelinatin site nad 


where. 
An officers’ report by Max 
Steinberg reviewed the Council's 


fight against British terror in Pal- 


estine and, the Council's support 
for Israel: The campaign against 
an‘i-Semitism .in this country and 
material and fraternal help to Jew- 
ish’ communities in Europe was 
also stressed by Steinberg. ~ 


THREE »- PANEL. DISCUS- 
SIONS dealt with anti-Semitism, 
Israel and European Jewry. The 
resolution on Israel. denounced 
American and. British . chicanery 
against that young democracy and. 
called. upon all. Israel. to unite 
against imperialist exploitation and 
war aims. It appealed to the His- 
tadruth, labor organizaions, to re- 
main in the Workers Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Council also resolved to aid- 
‘Western European Jews who were 
feeling the brunt of the Marshall 


increased. unemployment, insecurity 
and mounting anti-Semitism. It 
thanked .the Eastern .democracies 


for outlgwing antfSemitism and t 


| was also expressed. 


Plan and“North Atlantic Pact by| 


Say Anti-Semitic Center ls US 


(vei Benhed 6m ae etea of the Council? s sec we 5 convention. were left to ‘right, in - first row, 
ere Raschall, Paul Novick, Max Steinberg, Ben Gold, Levner, Maishe Katz. Back row; Dr. San- 
ford Goldner, Phil DiNovellis, Isidore Rosenberg, F erdinand Smith Max Perlow, and ‘ene Rhohastehs, 


communities in Europe and else-{aiding the Jewish siiicatai in 


restoring their economic and cul- 
tural base. The libel of Soviet 
anti-Semitism, fabricated by the 
Jewish Labor ‘Council and the Jew- 
ish Committee. was denounced. 
Denunciation of the leadership 
of the American Jewish Congress 
for betraying the principles. on 
which the. Congress was founded 
OTHER RESOLUTIONS con- 
demned the terror against the Ne- 
gro people, supported the. School 
of Jewish Studies, d the 
Jewish Labor Committee, called 
for the defense of civil liberties and ’ 
freedom of the 12 Communist 
leaders, supported Irving Potash, 
trade unionist and one of the 12 
indicted leaders and urged the re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law. The. 
resolutions Committee was headed 
by. Alex Sirota, ‘representative of 
the United Furniture Union, Clo. 
Ben Gold was reelected “presi- 
dent: Max Steinberg, general ‘sec- 
retary; . William Levner, director of 


? 


organization; and Sol - 
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Defendants Expose 
Frameup--Are Jailed © 


By Joseph North 
Judge Harold Medina shipped a fourth Comunienist leader to the 
federal bullpen this week in the Foley Square heresy trial and thereby dis- 
played a streamlined technique to seal:a defendant’s lips that surpasses the 


alot. 
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Gil sg iba handduffed 


secretary of the Communist Party, 


to Tenry Winston, eaieadaniieial 
is taken from Foley Square court- 


house after Judge Medina sent him to jail. 


—The Worker Photo by Peter ® 


Gil Green Demolishes Stoolie’s 


| a of Herr Himmler. 


| FBI informer Louis 


This week he abruptly turned— 
in the midst of a quiet session—to 
cite Gil Green, the Illinois Com- 
munist leader, for “contempt” and 
had him shackled to the other 
three defendants—John Gates, 


|Henry Winston and Gus Hall. All 


four are brought shackled to the 
courtroom from the federal house 
of detention. The latter three were 
remanded June 5 because they re- 
jected the judge’s decree that they 
play the informer on behalf of the 
government. 


demolishing the false allegations of 
F. Budenz. 
But the judge sustained innumera- 


ble objections by the prosecution, 
thereby barring the defense evi- 
dence from the record. 

Green turned quietly to the 
judge and said: “I thought we 
would get a chance to prove our 
case.” 

The judge turned coldly” on the 
witness and replied: “I hereby re- 
mand yuu for the rest of the trial.” 

And so Green went to the barred 
detention house, where the only 
opportunity to consult with coun- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Fraud About ‘Aesop’ Language 


| Communist leader Gil Green’s testimony on the witness stand this past week dealt 
devastating blows at the foundations of the prosecution’s case against the twelve Commu- 
nist leaders in the Foley Square heresy trial. The thin, dark-eyed Communist leader from 


Illinois testified in a calm, even® 


- voice throughout the proceedings 
and despite endless interruptions 
by Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey 
and Judge Harold Medina, he 
doggedlv pursued the tenor of his 
thoughts which: 

1. Demolished the counterfeit 
testimony by FBI informer Louis 
F. Budenz that Communists used 
“Aesopian language” i.e., said one 
thing and meant dhother; 

2. Shattered the fable that the 
reconstitution of the Communist 
Party in 1945 was a conspiracy 
hatched abroad to teach the over- 
throw of the U. S. Government by 
force and violence; 

§. Destroyed the prosecution 
charge that the 12 _ indicted 
Communists launched a “con- 
spiracy” between April 1, 1945 
and July 20, 1948 to teach and ad- 
_ wocate the overthrow-by-force-and- 
violence theory; — 

4, Presented the Communist 
_ Party position on - behalf of de-' 
mocracy ‘and its deeds in further- 
ing civil, economic and racial rights 
in this country. 


GREEN PROVED, through a 
recital of his personal experience 
as a leader in the top council of 
the Party, that the reconstitution 
of the Communist Party in July, 


1945, was accompanied by no 
other people than the American 


Communists, after a long period 
of discussion 
Green gave a detailed history of 


events in the Communist move- 
ment at the time Earl Browder’s 


false theories were repudiated. He 
‘cited the famous Jan. 20, 1944 


letter of party chairman William 
Z. Foster opposing the Browder 
position then. 


Issues raised in the Foster letter, | 
he testified, were discussed at the 
Feb. 8, 1944 national committee 
meeting, and subsequently at 
board meetings through that year 
and into 1945. 

He cited resolutions, statements 
and discussions by Communist of- 
ficials showing how the Commu-' 
nist Political Association made a 
democratic re-examination of its 
policies and rejected the Browder 
line as & “revision of Marxism” and 
reconstituted the Communist Party. 

His proof riddled the prosecu- 
tion’s charge that the change came 
about by “orders by Moscow’ cir- 
cuitously transmitted through an 
article by — Duclos, 


GREEN oom IRMED the 
fact that the entire struggle against 
Browder'’s revisionism and for a 
genuine Marxist-Leninist position 
was carried on “within the frame- 
work of the CPA.” He told how 
members of the National Board 
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and National Committte partici- 
pated in the discussion. as “individ- 
uals” “each free to present his or 
her own personal views as were all 
members of the Communist or- 
ganization. 

Giving the time and place of 
meetings, Green recalled how 
members of the CPA national 
‘board in January and March of 
1945 entered a series of ' discus- 
sions in disagreement with Brow-|. 
der’s general line of disbanding the 
forces of labor and its allies. 

In January, 1945, he recounted, 
members of the Board were 
“alarmed” over a speech of Sen. 
Vandenberg, approved by the State 
Department. Vandenberg told of} 
the “need” to regroup forces of 
Europe on behalf of Wall. Street} 
imperialism. 

He revealed that Eugene Den- 
nis described this speech as one 
that called for a realignment of 
nations against the Soviet Unon, 
a situation which Browder claimed 
could not develop because of the 
Big Three decisions at Teheran. 

In March, 1945, Green related, 
John Williamson noted that the 
number of trade union members in 
the Communist organization had 
declined. Williamson raised the 
question of whether the Party pol- 
icy —: not be responsible. 


* 


EARLIER THAT YEAR, Green 
said, Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis questioned whether Marx- 
ism-Leninism was being correctly 
applied by the Communists on the 
Negro question. Green quoted 
Davis as warning that the, CPA 
policy may have been creating il- 
lusions that the right of Negro 


| equality could be won without a 
iiilitant struggle, 


wee x . oe" 
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Green was on the neil and was|. = 


“So he an drive home a ies man’ —these Akronites drove all 
night with a gift of four new tires for Gus Hall. Left to right: 
William Boynton (foreground), Bernard Marks, George Phillips, Mike 


Davidow, Gerald Udell. 


—The Worker — by Peter 


Negro Paper Urges 


iProtests to Medina 


As the veil was being lifted on the heresy trial.at Foley 
Square as a result of Judge Medina’s kangaroo decrees, the 
voices of additional thousands of Americans were heard in 


demonstration Wednesday of New| # 
Yorkers that rivalled the previous 
one two weeks ago demanded: the 
immediate freedom of Gil Green, 
the latest victim of Judge Medina’s 
“contempt” mania, as well as the 
other three previously remanded to 
the federal House of Detention— 
Henry Winston, John Gates and 
Gus Hall. 


The Court of Appeals had not 
yet ruled on the defense arguments | 
that the citations were illegal. But 
Americans were not waiting.. 
“These are times that.try men’s 
souls,” a front page editiorial in: 
the California Eagle, a nationally 
known Negro _ publication said. 
“Today in a Court of Justice in 
New York City where 12 leaders 
of the Communist’ Party are being 
tried because they believe in a 
different economic system than the 
one we have now, Judge Harold 
Medina sentenced three of them to 
jail. (This was before Green was 
cited.) One for 30 days because he 
‘refused to inform against his 
friends. The other two until the 
end of the court trial because they 
protested this sentence.” 

The editorial continued: “Judge 
Medina must know what free 
America thinks of such conduct.| 


protest this week. A Foley Square® 


We suggest you sign and send the 
following telegram. Or send it as 


a letter addressed to Judge Harold 


Medina, District Court, Foley Sq., 
New York City.” 


The editorial praised the court 
actions of the Communist leaders. 
It told, too, how Henry Winston, 
a Negro veteran and national or- 
ganizational secretary of his party, 
“was ordered jailed when he call- 
ed the judge's action a shameful 
contrast -to the laxity of courts in 
‘allowing lynchers of Negroes to 
go free.” 

The editorial said, “None of us © 
need to be a Communist in order 
to support the truth of this state- 
ment, 


DELEGATIONS maiiiined try- 
ing to see the judge who had left 
word with courtroom attache that 
he would see nobody. 

Charles P. Howard, eminent Ne- 
gro attorney of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who delivered the keynote speech. 
at the Philadelphia convention of 
the Progressive Party, attended the 
hersey trial and tolg the Daily 
Worker that he came to Foley 
Square because “the defense of the 
Communist Party is the first line 
of defense of all America’s people” 
—especially, he said, his own, the 
Negro people. 

These are but a small sampling 
of the protests that hit Foley 
Square this week. ye 


Point of Order 


By ALAN 
MAX 


he will remove him. 
tise to Truman? 


We understand that the day 
trial of the Communists, he locked 


breeder. 


Of course, he hasn’t called off the trial yet. 
is reconciled to what he is doing. It's said that when 


that Truman 


he passes a full-length | mirror uth 
snubs himself, 


ten —— 


President Truman says that if he finds that any member of the 
executive branch of the government is guilty of witch-hunt hysteria 


Does this mean that Truman-is preparing to submit his resigna- 


If he. does, we bet Truman will reject it. : 


after Truman oniiad the heal 
himself in his room and criticized 


himself unmercifully as a red-baiter, witch-hunter and hysteria- 


But don’t think 


—_ 


the White ae he hemned 


THE WO 


oreign brits] 


which has Wounded the economy 
Te OSOOM (ALN). Millions of|would be "loaded with orders from 
MOSCOW (ALN).—Millions of} W° wi ers 
the Soviet. Union and the -people's 
unemployed workers in the U. S. a wif the political 


: : _ d Europe ‘could have jobs again 
By. Mel Fiske. | rs saan” wenaboaies perm ag relaxed | Were lifted, the weekly stated. 


HINGTON. —Presi en Traum n f| their restrictions against exports. of aan 
WAS dent an this week ninile a mockery of xports of | FRENCH CIVIL SERVANTS 


his own statements deriding the current national spy hysteria by signing) >; oducts to the USSR and eastern | STRIKE FOR. WAGE HIKE 


Europe, the Soviet magazine New 
a bill giving unsurpassed power to.the Central Intelligence Agency, - Ewer, 2 Gon 14: New Himes; al 


world-wide counterpart of the keyhole-peepin g, hysteria-creating FBI. weekly ‘peblished by ‘Trod, 
_. Handed unlimited funds for which it is accountable to rio one, the CIA is now | berg "teledis anions, re U. 8. 
legally authorized to plant agents and. spies in every nation of the world. It is also given ‘trade curbs | ‘were “a. boomerang - (Continued on Page rade 


| over the FBI and is ea wide’ ‘underground * network O GERMANY 
Be eee doc acy 157 dann at pint| ae Brekiliette? ‘eaithentty:- “Project STEEL WORKERS WELCOME E_ GERHART EISLER : eda a 


X,” involving the formation of a 
ti 
and mines and every organization | vga apy’ tings eciitvel: ead oustenn! 


of the’ people. European nations is one product : 
In operation for two. years, the} of CIA’s work. | 
CIA has. aueey = sea =e a| While charged with the job of} 
, | coordinating’ a! ] government 

“spy activities, the CIA has estab- 


lished a spy network that overlaps 
the undercover work of the FBI, 
Army, ‘Navy, Air Force, State De- 


partment and Economic Coopera- 
‘tion Administration. 


FOR VACATION! | It has extended the keyhole 
peeping, wire-tapping and rumor- 


| ‘reporting of the FBI into every 
corner of the earth. And it pays 
the good money of the American 


TO CARRY OVER A .| taxpayer for ae rumor. 


: SINGLE GARMENT! CIA’S “ DIRECTIVES _ emanate 


Down, down, down Be petens . 5 = to afford from a cluster of four pretentious 
ist Fropiegi, gabardine, worsteds, Matble and. brick: dwellin gs 


ae. t.. + eee oe Sep peteh fon squeezed in-between the grounds Gerhart Eisler (arrow) is welcomed by a group of steel workers ‘after he®crossed ‘the Czecho-- 
ie cig ae et jot the Bureau of Medicine and} slovak border into Germany. To escape FBI and State Department persecution he fled aboard ‘the = 


Surgery on one side and‘an old: , ' 
SUITS - TOPCOATS lvety on the. other in Setth-- Polish liner Ba ari in a 


formerly $65.00 Ld west Washington. 


now -+- $39. 75: Within those buildings, CTA| [i/o 
formerly $75. 00 officials sift through the reports of : ne | _ Soviel nion ai S 


its agents and paid-ex-informers. |i 
MOW « ¢ ° $44.75 Radio listening posts and monitor-| im 


| ing services are maintained in 28 3 | 3 ES 
ates, gee || Paris Pema 
| now ee @ oat 75 Fae e es gs We Be i. F : 


eral blocks away: 


In addition 1 seceving ween Pe . es ! 
from the ‘specially selected - a es : Rig Soaps, ; 
“SPORT: JACKETS -|trained’ military intelligence -off- |¥ | he 2 ee Uj : S : Belittles It 
dispatthed_ throughout the] BBR ig. 8 | s eo 


: SLACKS” : sires ce re. EBB, eae RR sears Sa : | 
AT GREAT REDUCTIONS! und ECAS the CIA has also re MMMM asad The Big Four Foreign Matic, ee le 
| cruited ‘the-‘help of bankers, “in-|E i tee eee reached a limited agreement on the Berlin and Austrian 

-OVERCOATS | —s andl right wing labor om Meee aa ® questions despite a U.S.-bloc determination that no agree- 

eaders.. -¢ re hee ee — ment of ary kind be reached. 

40% - 50% OFF It. has: also. welcomed fascist | ee Pee i} Just as the Soviet Union had one ne all — cro gl eens _* 

} : | “refugees” into its underground ee precipitated the agreement to end], 3. restrictions in Berlin shall 

organization. To assist the CIA ad the Berlin blockade, which led to}, maintained. _Occupation ase: 
_ in developing further contacts in the Big Foti session, so the Paris} +0 ities in each “zone “will nares 

+nations freed from eterke | meeting was marked by a steady egg 

since World War II, it has } an obligation to take. measures __ 

| | vee er ie PS aici Soviet. insistence that an accord} rPmecess to. ensure the normal 

C d on Page 10 ARCHBISHOP BERAN sed 
(Continued on Page 10) — could. be reached. functioning and utilization of rail, 


*‘Clothes Men Sing About’ Despite. ‘a ealculated | pessimism, water and road transport for such 
| by: the delegates.of the U. S.,}movement of persons and goods, 


117 STANT ON STREET Va ti n p r in France and Britain, and a similar. and such communications by post, 
cor. Essex, New York City disparagement. ‘of the  parley’s| telephone and telegraph.” 


chances in the press, the meeting} © Occupation «aut orities will 


concluded with specific settlements ‘recommend to German economic 


= concerning the control of Berlin] bodies that~closer economic ties 
Attack on Czechs 3285250" FS 
. DETAILS of the agreement an- AUSTRIA: 


Lad 


nounced in the communique of the} Deputies will start work on 


oo Worker : Foreign Ministers were: 
PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia. —The Vatican is dctitberately © Occupation authorities in} + Boal draft of pring om ‘ae te 


provoking discord with the governments of the people's de-| Berlin will continue to congalt on |text by Sept. 1. 


‘mocracies, ‘This impression is: widespread: here as facts come gery tage ‘oi cnet ha Austria’ s frontiers will remain 
| to. light onthe éuizent: affair of— y O Ca the same as they were Jan. 1, 1938, 


Archbishop Beran, which follows{teed to every citizen and this doc- oT Ouinion aad Dh Pec tnet before Adolf Hitler seized the 


: | M'so soon after the sentenci of trine has been, in fact, incorporated country. | 
BUY DIRECT FROM | Cardinal Mindszenty for lottina in the Republic's new Constitution. | Parts. They will try especially to] e Austria shall protect the ._ 


expand trade between East and rights of Slovene and Croat mi- 


| ‘to. overthrow the Hungarian OV- But even before’ February, nego- 
DESIGNER-MAKER lint. Sy" tiations were taking place between| West, facilitate movement of per- norities. 


AT SENSIBLE PRICES | Amé it is recognized here. of| the Nationa] Front and representa- | 50S and goods and the exchange 


@also smart factory styles course, that the strings which pull] tives of all religious sects, includ- of information and seek to admin-} , 
—— ‘Vatican clicy-doshert J into eove ing, of course, ‘the  Catholic| ister Berlin “with a view to nor- > ANS ro we | 
te : 


cation ter provocation are held an a At bmi time the Na- —- s far = possible the life! 
“bv American fingers—the: fingers of tionai Front offer to agree to a 0 € Cl . _ Choose from 30 iin: AC-DO 
thee — 3° whore 4 Denectuinat, It| Special law providing for Church} ® Occupation “authorities will 15%-40% saving en ali models 


should: be mentioned, moreover,| Schools to be maintained by the| Call on Germans in their zones to} Standard. Brand Dist. : 
| that Pope Pius’ excommunication Catholics, as ari exception ‘to the ws them in carrying out paragr apni 143 4th Ave. (14th St.) .. GR 8-7819 
y ‘tm 8:30 MM of Father Josef Plojhar, priest- law nationalizing schools; _ had | tree. 

ST. N. Y. C. | Miniatee a Hedith, as wel as all| agreed to pay the salaries ‘of me : ) 

7 \other Catholics in the govem- | ICE SUPPLI 
y ment, comes as no s ane The ctr the regi wpa of| ” aa ee OFFICE ee AND. MIMEO gES 
campaign to “get” Father -Plojhar|C®ureh lands to the state, an to, 
BO DY R E PAI R RS started soon ‘after the’ February}2"_extension of the Catholic press.’ 
iaiatimaal | events of 1948, when the demo-|. “But thesé negotiations were go- 
cratic forces blocked’ a rightist ing too well to-suit the U. -S-j. 8.West 47th Street 41 East 14th Street 


E | @-Wheel Alignment oll” ata tha le’ de. inspired Vatican, and. orders were semburg 20967: ; 
G & @ Welding | one omg it a hissued to the’ Archbishop to “bteak| _— sees CRam.7 duisboaacl 


moéracy. — , : 
9417- ee ses wi a 4 “if Le Te eae. ae. the discussions. “Shortly after = 7 : eee 
“218th AVENUE. {|| SHORTLY AFTER the ‘Fob: this, .2’ campaign was: started in}. ae “RESTAURANT none 8, ae 


UTO RKS_ ts ] ‘tuted Na-| thé. sare. querters against Father}. } imported, 
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RYAN OUT TO, Rightwingers Duck 4th Round Fight 
BAR NEGROES By Bernard Burton ern and northern coal operators in| fight in the shops. Under the Steel | In electrical manufacturing, UE 


| ; Tha battle f separate sessions. At the moment wage reopener the union is free tojhas put forward demands for a 

F ROM DOCKS lof wage increscee has beer num. (a strike appears to be in the mak-|strike July 16, but. nothing ap-/$500 yearly package increase, to 
oa  |ning into the toughest. resistance|” for July 5 in the southern coal!proaching strike preparation has|include the shorter work - week, 

. By Art Shields since the end of the war. Steel,|"¢!¢s- Talks. with northern opera-|been ‘taking place. _ {raises, pensions and welfare. Gen- 
" lo Wak the | AFI. lenebbsce|suto} mining. i boa ie menutac-|°™ can go on — Aug. 15. | The same picture is true in auto, eral ros ~ e vie — 
ae tur : | ‘with the Ford contract expiring|/Pamy to Dalk aft the demands, bu 
_— and jimcrow waterfront| turing have a one-word answer to AS FOR THE CIO, it aban- ih 40 ont «enn mini. : prs UE is prepician 4a fight et 


ing” is using two lines of at- the wage reopeners and contract i nf | - 
me gee é > |aon its role as traditional pace-|Cp ‘bel he sh 
aa . ' Chrysler. Ford has gone steel even Deiow in the shops. 
tack against the Negro dock work-|expirations due this summer—that's setter when it rejected proposals ieee alia fn ing that it | 


ers this week a loud NO. “gang | = 
co” ,;for unity of CIO’s Big Three for de oe 
ibe te: os. ee Ryan is “a Main sinned for the se common wage goals. The united pe og ie ne hag atse _ THE EMPLOYERS, in resist-— 
a pod at _ ey eh 1- ra a are : eir 6 stheagy to play) strategy of Steel, Auto and United Miotioe ing a wage increase, have utilized 
“eB “op “8 ot hejupon the workers fear of unem-|Flectrical was a major factor in That’s the UAW.CM " CIO's own wage policy statement _ 
ermational Longshoremens As-|ployment, the conviction that Taft-| past victories. But a successful ats the : escalator which ties wages to “reasonable 
sociation, surrender its books and{Hartley will remain with or with- wage strategy is now being dump-|Clause, under which wages go profits,” whatever they axe. On - 
records to him. out its present name, failure andjeq jin favor of continuing a red-j|down as the cost-of-living falls, | this basis Rieve .of Textile sabo- 


On the other he is pressuring|refusal of right-wing labor lead-| ,);c¢ oj taged the wage talks of his own 
Negroes to sign a petition asking/ers te mobilize their members for r Thus. steel employers declare —— sega = dy received’ ight-wing colleagues in top CIO 
"him: to dissolve their local union./a battle, and the surrender ahead’ definitely that they are opposed to/|ieves that wd will cn down circles by announcing no wage in- 
Ryans technique is to ask Ne-|of time by such right-wingers as wage increase and have even re-|with the ne te vrisi« pba ‘creases would be sought for work- | 
groes to sign the petition when|Emil Rieve, president of the CIO'f,.eq to discuss Philip Murray’s|ing and wants union blessing foi jers in cotton-rayon, "woolen and — 


they “shape up” for jobs on the|Textile Workers Union : ; . : 
; ; ’ |pet project, pensions. While Mur-jany wage cuts. Continued on Page 16) 
_ gwd The agente mad genet Under these conditions it is very; ray has been concentrating on pen- Bte.. 2 as eh 
of a possible job not a definite job likely that if any fourth-round pat-| sions and welfare, and has sét no : 


% . 
So, ‘ 
Interracial resert for 


but a possible job. tern is set, it wiil be done by the! specific wage demand, his staff ; | 
Hungry members of 968 in|United Mine Workers whose John have been frowning upon and/|f “#87 miles from 
Brooklyn have been “shaping” at|L. Lewis is negotiatiig with south- blocking any mobilization for a Bg hares ai e ~~. - 


ai. 


distant piers in Staten island and 

a parts of New York’s | -, ge eo ONES a ae: 
iant harbor. — ete oe 

. JULY & AUGUST | —LON ani 


All but a few of the 1,000 Ne- oe | eee 

: . Din ) ing’e Veter 
groes in the local are barred at aga BEACON, N. Y. | Reasonably | $ $ ei © social and @ filtered poet 
the nine piers near their -union: Cafeteria meininain afl eal per per leet an 6k 

hall, in the Brooklyn Bridge sec- | | _ weer a ° eaeroie 

, , : . @ dancing | modern dancing 
entitled to work’ according “o ai] _BY THE WEEK BY THE SEASON , (|. * ee a 
unions customs. "Sa aun oa ameter es. <. | Sorry! Reservations closed Send $5 reservation deposit - 

for July 4th Weekend Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 


So they go to far away piers for eu INCLUDES Enjoy the cultural and social life 
nens and maid service _ of a progressive camp. Social staff 


work. But Ryan’s delegates are | 
©. Entértainment, band and during the week. Entertainment, 


waiting for them there. And when di a — 

a member of 968 th :. movies ie - band, movies on weekends. Sea- Cornwaillville 

tem Se Mhiat Ante y 5g wi chad ace » . o. ” nage — sonal charge for entertainment : | | o New Yak 
; . « aii d- 


joins the “shape-up” line before 8 $7.60 per person. 


a.m. and 1 p.m. JULY 4th WEEREN D Make Reservations | $39 @ High in the Mts. 


*% ae : Pa 
THE PETITION repadiates the 3 DAYS — $10 per person Now for July 4 © All. Sperts 
local union’s leadership and gives 
fulsome praise to the jimcrow 
“king,” and asks him to dissolve 
the present union and take over. 
Men know that:when the jim- 
crow “king” takes over it *means 
a sentence of death to their jobs. 
But they are starving now, and a 
few men—just a few men—have 
signed. ° 
Meanwhile, Negro and white 
workers from other unions are 
demonstrating against discrimina- 


peace nm 


WEERLY 


a Recommended by Cervantes Society IWO 
DOOOHSHOHOSSSOHSSHSSHOSHSOSHOHOHSHOSHHHSHOHSOHOHOOHHOOHOOEOHOSOOOSOC®S eS a sega SPring 7-6690 © Swimming Pool 


. on rem 
has everything: LOUIS HERNANDEZ Premises 


424 E. 14th St., N.Y.c. SPring 7-8793 
NAPANOCH, NEW YORK 


@ Recordings . 


Elienville 625 


Free children’s day camp | GALA JULY 4th 
DANCE BAND e REcoRDS’e Books | . WEEKEND 


m with Progressive Caravan 
Full sports progra Dance, drama and song 


SID HARVEY Jacob Mestel 
SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Dir. ‘Sarah Kindman 


Dramatic presentations 
Cultural program conducted by Fred Hellerman 


tion on the piers. SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES Ronnie Gilbert 

Last Tuesday several hundred City Office Open ‘Mon. to Fri., 10-6 Folk Songs. 

more men and women picketed'® Reserve now. N. Y. Office—575 Sixth Avenue — WAtkins 4-221] 

ee aoe Hall with Eee eepammposovosssoossooesoooooss ' 
\ They are demanding, first, that | easy nn 

the city’ government enforce its } : CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 

| A modern camp for adults 


e e + * . e ; e ° 
official policy of no racial discrimi-' ee. : : he the ADimndackis | : 
@ ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES | A real vacation close to home at 


nation on its. own property. | | : 
B. i a ; PROFESSIONAL THEATRICAL | 


The piers are owned by the City. CROUP : CAMP FOLLOWERS 


And, secondly, the workers are. | 
demanding ee Mayor O’Dwver | Sate x HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. (Performing Broadway Hits) | 
y y' | ' ~ <a al a, Phone: Hopewell Junction 2851 Py. @ AL MOSS | OF THE TRAIL 


cancel the vicious police ban on | Sig anim City Office: @ HARRY OLSHIN and Orch. | i eenie ak 
workers demonstrations in front of | . AN INTERRACIAL 1 UNION SQUARE — GRamercy 17-8659 @ DAVE HAHN 9 BNe Be 
(Square Dance Instructor) | Just one heur from N.Y.C. you'll find 


Ryan’s headquarters: at Eigh a -_ —— . ) : | 
yan's headquarters at Rights Ave,| SEASON OPENING |W it, ierizcuntee scr Litt” | rem ope Neue Seimnng on 


and 14 St. ? | : 
M a vor O'Dwyer, however. [ Ts Op EN J U :. Y ] CCS AMRIES RAE AUREL: Social and Athletic Staff 
works with Joe Ryan and the ship- | “THE MOST FOR _ - i ts ; DELICIOUS FOOD 
. . oO cece oO : —_ 
owners. And again last Tuesday,|: THE -LEAST”? : —— sg ee tee Adult Camp on SCHROON LAKE | July 4 Weekend — $22.50 


for the sixth time, he refused to $39 per week ° 


see the delegation tha -| Informal Activity Program Modern conveniences—Top-notch enter- : | , 
& _ the dem ad ~~ tainment—Swimming and Boating—aAll : ¢ ‘\ | Call or write for reservations 


onstrators aces ‘. . Full Social Staff | Sports—Nightly Dancing Dn el \ Peekskill 7-2879 
: : Our Social Staff Includes: At | : = 


~THE WORKERS were referred|'| $ Bowen BERNSTEIN, Music Dir. Mendy Shain, Ingrid Rypinski, David |) . 


| P : Holtz, Edna Star, Edith Segal, Mark : oa 
to the Mayors Labor. Relations||] ¢ CARE ABRAMS, Drama Dir. = [| and ‘Ray Dashinger David Bernstein, || Sr Plan Summer Vacation 
AT © 


—— Joseph E. O'Gr ady. But * the wags "ad — ae De Cormier ¥ Irving Cohan, Alex Greendale, Irving \. h 

> “ce >? > ¥, = 7 
| if lde - F Phill | Berman — N. Buchwald, program dir. . that is 

O'Grady was “too busy,” so. his Waldemar Hille - Furman ps \ oe “different” ARROWHEAD 


deputy Kornblum, met the dele- ee re See, Sneen Rates: $40 k and 
tnd ans _tnets a ee * POTTERSVILLE, N. Y. Orchestra, LEO MILLER 


gation instead. ] © MANZIE JOHNSON and Band , 


; | a Reserve NOW te secure your vacation | = | : 
The City government would do at Unity y | The Woodlands . Horses; Bicycles: Game Room. Arts and Crafts, SYLVIA HALPERIN 
| : 5 Clay Tennis Courtse—Tennis Pro-Tournaments || Square Dance Caller, JOHNNY KUSHNICK 


nothing for them, he said. | i. . 
' $40 and $43 PHOENICIA, N. Y. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES o> Aater stat. ALL SPORTS 


The matter was an “internal” Sheer Dance 
problem, he added. | per week June rate $42.50 per week; Orchestra iio Social & Folk Dancing; | Jefferson School Forums 
‘ ‘ | “The Okun Record Collection’’ om ) 
This meant referring the men WEEKENDS IN JUNE J ‘ + + for OS adults, all PY CEITENT FOOD tle want: dell. Se eto ; ame 


A Spot of Very Special Beauty 
Nerth Branch 2, “Sullivan Ceunty, N. Y 
Telephene: Chiliceen 95 or 148 — 
Musie, Drama, Sports, New Swimming Pool, 
2 new Tennis. Courts, Ceektail Leunge 
Murray Cenway and his band 


GALA JULY 4 
WEEKEND 


NEW LOW RATES FOR JUNE 
For travel information, rates and re- 
servations, call city office SPring 17-8574 
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back to Joe Ryan, whose goons'if N.Y. Ofties: 1 Unien Sq. — AL 4-302 ar. Sons Peet, cious desserts; bar | 


“ mY. _|} , erd library, folk dancing. 100 ACCOMM | + —_— 
had helped police to beat demon ren : —— SE TIONS at $60 LIMOUSINES — 


Write for reservations; call Phoenicia 7776 
strators two weeks ago. : Bkit. on Request. Phones Chestertown 2830-9681 Leave Daily for the 


This answer was rejected. | Dp *c” c City Office Phones; MAin 4-8570- : 
“We'll picket City Hell and we'll . samen S CAMPS | sae $3 MAin 4-8570-1230 | MOUNTAINS 
For an ideal vacation for your child’ E LODGE ‘ From Your Home 


picket Joe Ryan,” announced Fer- : 
dinand C. Smith, Negro Maritime ee Lake, Sullivan Copnty, N. ¥. - To Your Hotel 
leader and secretary of the Har- k AMP KINDERLAND | A ming, beating, fish-| "™"¥. BATE FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
| |i yeasts pM $4 5 FORDHAM 7-5194 
ri ‘(of the JPFO schools) : 
onstration. . — } ae ee July 4 weekend—$x4 *KLYN—STER 8-4585 
The Brooklyn and Harlem Citi- sropewell Juuction; N.Y. Phone, write MANYA HAMBURGER Pci BURNSIDE mouNTAtn LINES 
-gored the demonstration...  __ HIGLEY HILL . CAMP CHILDREN 4-14 
‘Andronicus Jacobs, who led the|J 1m THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT Jif Kingston, N. Y¥. Coed—Culteral and 
men, in- Ryan's offices two weeksif {7 Musie, 
, a. -was one of the members of | “ek . 
fica. 
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Go the Co-op Way 


t AMP To: Unity, 
(Prof. Supervision) — | ., 10 a.m, 2: 
Sun 


.© Arts. and ts. for Bb 
Boers ts. Re . YT “4-3 ia? & * 2% j 
“. af i ry . - 5 


lem Trade Union Council, which pa NE ae OF oa 
had helped to organize the | dem- GOVERNESS MANHATTAN—CIRCLE 5-6470 
zens Committees’ against discrimi- For info: write or eall I Union Square, N. Y.—GR 7-8659 A 8-108, Call Day or sand 
‘nation on the waterfront also spon- CAMP PINELAND 
__‘ gitdown strike “of Negro longshore- Athiotie Activitiee—Private Lake, All 
x 44.4, id ani writ ‘tFe-- P.O. I eo 2a ~ TSE’ 
debe gation’ to’ the ‘Mayor's’ of- ‘Planetarium tees Yeck 2, N. ¥. 
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THE BIG FOUR AND PEACE 


THE BIG FOUR AGREEMENTS at Paris proved 
that the “inevitable war” philosophy of the “cold war 

ders is a phony. see " 
43 The sai deapath achieved at Paris are limited. They 
call for an Austrian peace treaty 
talks on the vital qeustion of cos 
a German peace treaty. The Bie 4" 
main job of unifying Ger- 
many, getting a democratic 
government, de - nazification 
and demilitarization still re- 
mains. ? 

But limited as the agree- 
ments are, they still show 
that despite all the furious- 
opposition of the “inevitable” 
war crowd, that agreements” - 
upon the Washington-London atombomb- 


“Oe, " 


can be forced 


wavers. 
The door to peace has been forced open somewhat by 


the combined pressure of the Soviet Union, the eastern 
democracies, the Chinese people’s victories, and the enor- 
mous will to peace which has been manifesting itself im the 
capitalist-dominated countries. Se eee 


° 


BUT WHAT HAS BEEN the reaction of the Truman 
Government and the State Department to this significant 
advance? Secretary of State Acheson belittles the possibil- 
ity of wider agreements... He says the Big Four didnt ac- 
complish much. He throws cold water on what has been 
gained, and on the need for widening the gains. 


What does Secretary Acheson mean by saying we | 


“didn’t accomplish much?” President Truman gives us the 
answer in his official statement.on the Big Four agreements. 
He complains that the Soviet Union refuses to accept “the 
forward-looking program” of the Western Powers in Ger- 
many, and stubbornly insists on “a return to Potsdam and 
its system.” Truman says that the Potsdam Agreement is 
no longer of any use because of the Soviet “misuse of the 
unlimited veto.” 

These statements reveal why the Paris agreemerfts were 
only limited ones, and what must still be done to achieve 
a solid post-war’ peace settlement. For they show that 
President Truman and the State Department are deter- 
mined to keep Germany disunited as long as possible. 
They don't want to withdraw our armies from Germany. 
They don’t want to give up fheir present program of re- 
viving the Nazi industrialists in the Ruhr in a “Western 
‘German state” dominated by Wall Street. 

Truman claims that the revival of the Nazis in West- 
em Germany is “a forward looking program.” He calls 
it “progress.” He denounces the Soviet Union for vetoing 
this Nazi revival. He says it is a misuse of the veto to 
veto Nazi revival in the Ruhr. But wont the American 
people agree that the Nazis must not be revived to power 
in Western Germany as Washington is now so busily 
doing? 
_ President Truman's insistence that his “cold war” 
, program is correct, thatthe Atlantic War Pact must be 

jammed through, shows what must still be achieved by 
the world peace forces before the danger of another 
world war can be said to be defeated. . eg te 
The Atlantic War Pact aims to surround the Soviet 
Union with a ex armed-to-the-teeth governments tak- 
ing orders from,Washington and the Pentagon generals. 
This is not a peace, but a war move. The-country must 
stop this ‘plan if the gains for peace are not to be lost. 
warmongers are not invincible at all. Their 
bluster hides growing weaknesses. Peace can be won. 
The peace camp, headed by the USSR, showed at Paris 
a agreements can be forced on the would-be war- 
Makers. : 
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Short Stories Wanted 
~ - The Worker will pay a nominal fee for 
all short stories accepted for publication. 


Maximum 3,000 words 


__ Address manuscripts to: The Worker 
Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St., New 
Waa SN. 
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Sunday afternoon at Rockland 
Palace in a demonstration of mass 
affection and militant fellowship 
unequalled in the memory of those 
attending. 


Following two ovations — one 
when he entered the hall, and an- 
other when he later arose to 
speak—the internationally famous 
singer-politician told the intent 
crowd | 

“I was neyer more proud than 


sive America. And after reviewing 
his decision to sing only to audi- 
ences able to pay.a $1.25 top, he 
declared, “There is not one ounce 
of my energy but that it will be 
given to aid in the fight for the 
reedom of poples everywhere.” 
As Robeson spoke the emotions 
he evoked in the audience ranged 
from tears as he told of his ex- 
slave father, his New Jersey 


childhood and his struggle for an 
which greeted his challenge to 


{| critics: “I defy any part of an in- 


solent dominating America, how- 
ever powerful—I defy any errand 
boys, Uncle Toms of the Negro 
people—to challenge my Ameri- 
canism because by word and deed 
I challenge this vicious system to 
the teeth; because I ‘refuse to let 


|My personal success,.as part of a 


fraction of one  sraiggac of the Ne- 
gro people, explain away -the in- 
justices to 14 million of my _ peo- 


ple.” 


LONG BEFORE ROBESON 
arrived his personality dominated 
the gathering. The singing of the 
folk song, Weleome The Traveller 
Home, set the tone of the meeting 
at the outset, a people’s political 


‘ [meeting utilizing folk culture and 
—tfolk language. 


Robeson’s friend, Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis, one of the 12 
uare heresy. trial victims, 

singer that “in the not 


too distant future he will receive 


to stand here as a part of progres- | 


education, to the joyous tumult | 


:the official welcome of a people's 
government in which the Commu- 
nist Party and the working class 
wil] have an influence comparable 
to those in the Eastern Democ- 
racies. 7 

Robeson responded to Davis 
when he spoke with the pledge to 
“defend them (the Communists) 
as they defended us, the Negro 
people.” He would stand by Bill 
Foster, “my friend Ben Davis,’ 
ana the 10 cther indicted Commu- 
nists, he declared, as the parts of 
“the progressive America’ he 
loved... ’ 

Charles P. Howard, the Iowa 
Progressive Party leader, said of 
Robeson that he was “not limited 
to the status of champion of the 
Negro people and for Negro 
rights.” Rather, Howard con- 
tinued, he is a world leader of 
“people on our side.” Attacks on 
Robeson, the Progressive Party 
leader charged,. came from “pro- 
fessional liars who ‘call ieiotiions 
editors,” a remark which was 
punctuated with applause, guf- 
faws and cries of “Right!” | 

Louis Burham, southern director: 
of the Progressive Party, in his 
collection speech characterized 
Robeson as a modern Negro who 
had scorned the role of “house- 
boy, accepting -the hand-me- 
downs from the “big house.” In- 
stead, he said, America’s most suc- 

ssful artist had taken his stand 
with the “field Negroes” in their 
fight for freedom. - 

ROBESON AFFIRMED what 
had been said of him. As a citizen 
}of the world he brought the world 
to the Rockland Palace stage. He 


_ 


f 
i 


plantation owners, he declar 

angrily, “are no of America.” 

Aad be 

of the world from Western Europe 

through Africa, Asia and South 

America. He landed at home with: 
“And they are in government, 


was proud of thé name “field hand.” |: 
The anti-Roosevelt bankers — 


traced their exploitation} 


Robeson Reports on Europe Tour, — 


Pledges Energies to Freedom Fight 


By Abner W. Berry 


Harlem welcomed home Paul 
Robeson, its most noted son, last 


you saw them throw our premised 
civil rights right into our teeth 
while our supposed Chief Execu- 
tive enjoyed the sun in Florida— 
a state that is the symbol, of 
course, of the freedom and equal- 
ity of the Negro people!” 

This rotten part of America, he 
declared scornfully, “has the gall 
by corrupting our leaders, by 
shooting us as we attempt to vote, 
by terrorizing us as in the case 
of the Trenton Six... to hire us 
into war against the countries 
where the freedoms that we so 
deeply desire are being realized. 
... He repeated—with added em-/ 
phasis—his Paris assertion that “It 
is unthinkable that Negroes could - 
‘be drawn into a war against the 
Soviet Union.”. | 


and irresistible people's army for 

pooee and freedom. 

iked hearing their thought articu- 

lated by “our own Paul,” as many 

of the banners announced. 
Robeson closed his speech with 

a defiant call: 


“We do not want to die in vain 
any more on foreign battlefields 
for Wall Street and the 

ic fascism. 
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BEGINNING THIS WEEK .. . 


... and continuing during the summer, the columns by Milton. 


Howard and George Morris which usually appear on 
page will be found in the magazine. This is part of a slight 
reorganization of the news section which is being reduced in 
size for the summer weeks. The reduction is the result of 


rising costs. The usual drop 


increasing the financial. pressure on the paper, will also. give 
us extra space. All features will be retained. | 


this 


in summer advertising, while 


e , 


RANKIN OFF (52-20 EXTENSION BILL 


WASHINGTON. — Extending 52 - 20 


unemployment 


benefits to veterans was taken from the hands of Rep. John 
Rankin (D-Miss) and placed before all 436 members of the 


Huber (D-O) introduced a petition 
erdering Rankin’s veterans com- 
mittee to discharge Hubers exten- 
sion bill to the House floor. The 
discharge petition No. 4, requires 
signatures of 218 representatives. 

One month remains for congres- 
sional action to reve" the 59.9" 
club now sched. 
uled to die or 
fuly 25. The 
Senate’ Labo: 


Committee open: i 
ed hearings on apa 
bill similar tole 
Huber’s | this 
week, but the 
Senate Demo- 


cratic leaders 
were not pressing committee mem- 


bers for speed. — 


WHITTLING DOWN 
PLEDGE ON HOUSING ~ 


A caucus of House Democrats 
overwhelmingly agreed to trim the 
Administrations housing bill from 
1,050,000 low cost public housing 
units in seven years down t» 810,- 
OOO in six years. : 

The housing bili, a major part 
of the Democratic platform, was 
up for final vote _“ 
in the House this 
week. The cut of 
240,000 housing 
units by the 
Democrats _fol- 
lowed similar ac- 
tion in the Sen- 
ate. 

Rep. Vito Marc- 
antonio (AL P- Se 
NY) called it MARCANTONIO 
“housing through an eyedropper.” 


a 
+ 


House this week. Rep. Walter® 


ae ; armed might of the U. S. before 


Other critics called it a: “com- 
promise on tep of a compromise” 
since Truman’s original bill and its 
figure of 1,050,000 housing units 
was far below the national need 
‘cited by Truman himself. 


JOHNSON RATBLES SABER 
IN FIRE-EATING SPEECH 


With President Truman sitting 
at his. elbow, Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson  brandished _ the 


all the world in a major policy 
speech made to a national war 


“3 college graduating class Tuesday. 


Johnson served notice that the 
U. S. would con- me 
tinue to spend 
billions for arms 
and “ready com- 
bat forces’ de- 
spite a “diminish- 
ed possibility of 
armed  aggres- 
sion.” But, John- 
‘son warned, “we 
shall no longer 
wait behind the 
seas for the fires of aggression to 
engulf us.” Rather, he said, “in 
the increased destructiveness of 
new weapons lies our most prom- 
ismg defense.” 


MINIMUM PAY BILL 
PROVISIONS PRUNED | 
A Senate Labor Committee did 
some fancy pruning on Democratic 
promises to extend minimum wage 


coverage to millions of low-paid 
workers outside the wage-hour law. 

The majority who wielded the 
axe were Democrats. But they did 
approve the lifting of minimum 


from 40 cents to 75 cents. 


Workers Seethe Over | 


Ford’s New 
By William Allan 

- DETROIT. — Strengthened . by 
UAW president Walter Reuther’s 
recent sellout of the strike of Ford 
workers against speedup, the Ford 
Company has demanded new 
union-busting concessions which 
have Ford workers in an uproar. 

These demands of the company 
were: 

® The union shall agree not to 
ask for wage imcrease for 18 


months. | 
@ An escalator wage clause be 


signed, patterned after the Reuth-| 


er-GM one, with two meetings be- 
tween company and union in the 
18-month period, if the BLS price 
index shows a drop of four points 
or a raise of the same amount. 

© Cut the number of union com- 


Demands 


after hiring. They also have the 
checkoff of union dues. 

© The company proposals said 
they will no longer collect union 
assessments or initiation fees for 
members. 

® Union officers who work full 
time for the union will no longer 
be granted preferential seniority 
on temporary layoffs, and the pro- 
bationary period for new employes 
before they get on the seniority list 
will continue to be six months.. 

| * 

JOHN S. BUGAS, former FBI 
man and heading negotiations for 
Ford with the union claims that the 
wage freeze and escalator clause 
is necessary to “protect employ- 
ment because - sales will drop 2 
million in the next year of all 
autos and trucks.” Yet the roaring 
speeu of the Ford production lines, 
kicked up 20 percent since Reuther 
sold out the strike to arbitration, 
is piling up hugé’ stock piles and 
cars and speeding workers out of 
jobs. | 


It's clear now that when _ July 
15th rolls around, when contract 
relations between the union and 
the company terminates, unléss the 
Reuther mina bargaining 


‘committee succeeds in pulling over 


| another sellout, a new. strike situa-| 


. TESTA... 


| 


ta national. “emergency” strike is 


\Stiffer S trike-bustin g Bill 
To Have MainT-H Provisions 


By Rob F. Hall 


best to break a strike. 


The issue was so 
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WASHINGTON.—After adopting four Taft-Hartley amendments to a bill supposedly 
designed to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, the Senate this week got down to debating how 


=_* 


that the 
“aatlenal emergency strike,’ one 
ty and welfare of the nation.” 
in the context of the debate, it was) 
clear they were talking about any 
effective strike in steel, coal, pack-. 
inghouse, transport, maritime, utili-, 
ties—in short, any really effective| 
strike. | 
The Senate was presented with 
five choices. But the differences, 
were more apparent than real, an) 
analysis of their provisions show: | 
All of them provide that when 


threatened, the President shall 
name ,an emergency board to en- 
gage’ in fact-finding, and shall or- 
der*a cooling-off period (varying 
from 38 to 90 days) in which the 
workers shall remain on the job 
under prevailing wages and con- 
| ditions. 
* o 

BUT WHAT if the workers re- 

fuse to remain on the job? The 


were discussing only a® 
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—FRED WRIGHT ‘in UE News. 


differences in the amendments 


& | have to do with government action 
‘lin that event. 

First, the Thomas Bill itself, the! 
so-called repealer of T-H, does not! 


take under these circumstances. 
But President Truman, Attorney 
General Tom Clark, Sen. Elbert 
Thomas (D-Utah) and most Tru- 
man Democrats insist that if this 
should happen the President has 
the authority under the Constitu- 
tion to step in and secure an in-| 
junction. Union officers or mem-| 
bers who persist in striking would | 
then be liable to fines and jail’ 
terms. | 

Second, the supporters of the 
Douglas plan, not satisfied with re- 
lying on the “implied” powers of 
the President, want the authority 
of the government spelled out. 


j 


Under the amendment drafted by). 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) and sub- 
sequently supported bv the ad- 
ministration, the President would. 
step in and seize the mines, mills’ 
or factories in which a. strike 
threatened. Douglas, darling of| 
ADA, maintained in debate that 
with the government in_ posses-. 
sion of the property, there was al-| 
ready Tegal precedent in the UMW 
case for the government to get an 
injunction to force the men to stay 
on the job. When Senators asked 
him what difference there was in 
his devious “injunction bv the back 
door’ and an outright injunction as 
proposed by Taft, Douglas replied | 
that there was “a very real psycho- 
logical difference.” 

Third, the amendment of Sen. 
Robert Taft (R-O) would retain’ 
the present injunction provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law. But he 
also added a seizure provision 
borrowed from Douglas. Thus, 
under the Taft amendment, if 
workers declined to work at the 
former wages and under the for- 
mer conditions, the President 
would be empowered either to get 
an injunction first, or to seize the 
plant and then get an injunction. 


Fourth and fifth are the amend- | 
ments offered by Wayne Morse 
(R-Ore) and Irving Ives (R-NY). 
These are drafted in an effort to 
conceal the possibility of an in- 
junction. Under the Ives amend- 
ment, the President would be per- 
mitted to get an injunction. These 
are drafted in.an effort to conceal 
the possibility of an injunction. 
Under the Ives amendment, the 


President would be permitted to 
get an injunction unless Congress 
voted no. Under the Morse plan, 
the President would declare the 
“emer 
then decide whether the President 


should seize, enjoin, 
troops or whatnot. 


' 


. ee say what action the President shall | 


cy” and Congress would gins 


order out 


Union Leaders to Map 
United Drive on T-H 


The emergency conference of trade union leaders for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, to be held in Washington 


union officials opposed to the T-H: 
law, according to reports received 
at the office of the Emergency 
Conference of Trade Union lead- 
ers. 


The emergency conference, to 
be held at the Hotel Statler, was 
called by seven CIO union presi- 
dents and several other national 
union leaders for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law and reenactment 
of the Wagner Act without amend- 
ments. 


Several hundred leading trade 
unionists from CIO, AFL and In- 
dependent unions have already 
notified the sponsoring committee 
that they will participate. 

The conference will take a num- 
ber of actions to defeat the pend- 
ing. anti-labor “amendments” and 
focus attention on the Truman Ad- 
ministration pledge to repeal Taft- 
Hartley. The conference is ex- 
pected to score the retreats of cer-| 


7, 


this Sunday, is expected to be a record gathering of top trad 


— 
a 


tain union leaders who have been 
reported as supporting four Taft- 
Hartley “amendments” to the labor 
bill being debated in the Senate. 
In the call to. the conference 
the sponsoring committee appealed 
to “all union leaders, to all presi- 
dents, national executive board 
members, organizers and _ staff 
mesmbers and local union leaders, 
CIO, AFL and independent” to 
join this emergency conference. 
sponsoring committee de- 
nounced those who treacherously 
gave support to four amendments 
to the labor bill being considered 
in the Senate which would in ef- 
fect retain the worst anti-labor pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
They called upon the entire labor 
movement to unite to fight for 
the complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Caw and the reenactment 
of the Wagner Act without amend- 


ment. 


UE Progressives Win 


LANCASTER:~—A heavily 


Armstrong Elections 


financed and publicized cam- 


paign to bring company unionism to the Armstrong Cork 


Co. plant here in time for current contract negotiations, was 


defeated when workers reelected@— 


the progressive leadership of their 
union, Local 285, CIO United 
Rubber workers, headed by Presi-: 
dent Paul Shaub. 


President of the company, H.W. 
Prentis, Jr., spokesman for’ the 
most fascist-minded wing of the 
National - Association of Manufac- 


turers, was reported out “to get” 
Shaub, and took personal leader- 


ship in trying to unseat the pro-, 
gressives. 7 

He masterminded a slick com- 
pany propaganda campaign, said 
to have cost close to $20,000, in 
which workeres were hearded into 
a company auditorium on com- 
pany time and told by Prentis to 
vote for the opposition slate, com- 
posed of one-time company union 
elements and suspended members 


Invited to WFTU 


_ PARIS (ALN).—The World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions has in- 
vited all labor organizations 
throughout the world, non-mem- 
bers and ex-members of the 
WFTU as well as members, to 
send representatives to its second 
World Liked Congress which be- 
ins at: Milan, Italy, June 29. | 

“At the present time, when 
there exists a real danger of the 
outbreak of a new war and a new! 


& ** 4 * 
(fore 
* as 


vital © necessity 
friendship and mutual understand- 
ing between the workers of all 
countries. The workers, united 
‘within trade unions on both a na- 
tional and _ international 
constitute the most certain bul- 
wark of the democratic forces 


Congress — 


economic crisis,” the call says, “the 
unity of the workers is more nec- 
essary than ever. The WFTU 
stresses with all its strength the 
of developing 


scale, 


7 
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Defendants Expose Frameup 
—Are Jailed By Medina 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sel is through a peephole in the 
door, briefly. 

Thus the judge prevents the de- 
fendants from preparing their case; 
simultaneously he is cooperating 
with the prosecution to cut defense 
testimony from the record. © And, 
at the same time, through con- 
nivance with the general press, he 
paints the defendants as “boister- 
ous and unruly” whose behavior is 
contemptuous of the judge’ s au- 
thority. 

It is not necessary, a court ob- 
-gerver commented, to knock the 
teeth out of -a witness’ mouth to 
keep it closed, the way the Ges- 
tapo used to do. 


MEDIN. A’S TECHNIQUE—the 
“contempt” decree, is much clean- 
er, no Hood ood flows, and, with the 


help of his corps of journalistic 
aides, he can make it look ‘ Tegal” 
within the law. 

Actually, he is breaking the fun- 
damental law of the land—destroy- 
ing any possibility that the Com- 
munists get a fair trial, as the Con- 
stitution guarantees. 

_ What happened in the Green 
citation was this: Defense Attorney 

J. Isserman was_ introdu@ing 
evidence to refute testimony of 
FBI informer Budenz. The latter 
had maligned the 1938 Commu- 
nist Party Constitution which de- 
clared that American Communists 
would defend all institutions of 
American democracy against its 
reactionary = enemies. Budenz 
called it “window dressing” and 
“Aesopian language. 

Green testified that the words 
in the Constitution meant exactly 


— | 


=~ 


Wha On? 


ATURDAY 
Manhatian 


HOUSEWARMING tonite at 8. New 


ttan YPA headquarters, 159 W. 23rd | 
a ' witness was sworn to tell the whole 


@t. Music, Dancing, entertainment. Cont. 
T5c. Funds to help YPA in the South. 

FILM party! Arts, Sciences & Profes- 
sions, Film Division presents 3 outstanding 
documentaries. 1. The Loon’s Necklace, 
2. Diary of a Sergeant, 3—Listen to Brit- 
ain. Extra—The Story of the Peace Confer- 
ence! Tonite, 3 showir :, beginning at 8:30. 
Doors open at 8 P. M. Social as usual. 
Adm. $1.20. 111 W. 88th 8t. 

MIDSUMMER-NITES DANCE—Band (4 
Beeps and a Bop). Calypso Singer, enter- 
tainment and sefreshments. City College, 
YPA, 107 W. 100 St. Tonite at 9. 

YOUTH! Betty Sanders Singe, Lou Dis- 
kin speaks. Square and social dancing, 
269 W. 2th Sst., corner 8th Ave. Contr. 
50c. Get original Ellis cartoons. Scottsboro. 

HAVE fun at our Fiesta. Free beer, 
dancing from 8:30 on. Spanish food. Subs. 
750, 201 Second Ave. 

JOIN our fun, members, friends! De- 
lightfully cool, congenial atmosphere, folk, 
social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
E. 16th st.v 


Brooklyn 


ARTHUR Miller & Albert Maltz plays in 
a revue: “Together as One.’’ Tonite at 
8:30, JPFO, 927 Kings H’way, Bklyn. $1.20 
Box Office or ALP, 120 Montague St. 


DANCING, entertainment and refresh- | 


ments, free beer. A good time promised by 
the Greenpoint Youth Industria] Club. Do- 
mation 50c. 190 Tompkins Ave. 

BROWNSVILLE Does It Again! This ens 
it’s a terrific carnival and dance. Tonite 
at 8:30 at 315 Saratoga Ave. Top notch 
entertainment; magician show games. Ad- 
mission 75s. 


" SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends! Delightfully cool, folk, social, fun. 
Oultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16th 8t. 


Bronx 


BRONX Youth’ Beach Party. We' ll have 

a folkeinger for a hoot and a prominent 
ceeahan with more doing to boot. At 
Section 13 Orchard Beach, all day. Spon- | 
sored by: Labor Youth a and Jewish 
Young Fraternalists. 


Brooklyn 


THE SEASON’S most spectacular pro- 
gressive extravaganza! International .« 
uses! Nation Dances! Drama! Outst 
soloists! (Social dancing, too!) Throws the 
lie in the teeth of anti-Brooklynites. 
Everybody's who's anybody will be there. 
Brooklyn Youth Cultural Festival, 8 p. m. 
3200 Coney Island Ave. Adm. 75c. Preview 
of World Youth Festival. _—Ss_—. } 


SE 


RATES: % cents per line in- the 


‘which “places the defendants in a 


|ing considerutions: to “prove” that 


what they said. 


“The Communists disdain to 
conceal thei. aims,” Green told the 
court. The words he 
from the century old 
Manifesto. 


He then identified an article 
which he and Communist General 
Secretary Eugene Dennis had 
written entitled “Notes on Defense 
of Democracy.”’ That appeared 
in the May, 1938, .issue of ‘the 
magazine, The Communist. 


Green declared that discussion 
based on this article resulted in 
the inclusion of a specific section 
in the 1938 Party Constitution on 
defense of democracy. “I con- 
stantly referred to that article in 
connection with what I taught and 
advocated.” The judge ruled the 
article out after Prosecutor John 
F. X. McGohey had objected, 
without bothering to state any 
reasons. 


As a result of this rulin Cosme 
turned quietly to the ri A and 
made his remark. The judge re- 
sponded savagely with his con- 
tempt citation. 


GREEN’S OBJECTION to the 
court’s refusal to admit the article 
was made in so quiet a tone that 
spectators beyond the first row of 
seats failed to hear him. 


Dennis arose to address the! 
court: 


“This evidence,” he said, “hap- 
pens to be someth: ng more than 
another article, something more 
than just an expression of opinion.’ | 
He informed the court that the 
contents of the_ article go to the | 
“heart of the issue that is charged 
in the indictment.” | 


It shows “what we have advo-| 
cated,” Dennis said, “and taught 
to secure democratic liberties and 
obtain a new system of society.’ 
The Communist leader explained 
that the exhibit the court had re- 
fused was “something that is most 
dear to us and presents an accu-, 
rate position of our Party.” | 


Dennis further declared: “The' 


om ted are 


ommunist 


truth and nothing but the truth. 
He should be permitted to tell the: 
whole truth.” 

Dennis contended that the 
court's ing ‘obstgucted” the case: 
and was “hamstringing” the de-| 
tense. 

The judge then cast a warning 
at Dennis, commenting that he 


100 Youth Leaders 
Oppose Atlantic Pact 


An open letter opposing the North Atlantic war pact was sent to each member of 
the U. S. Senate yesterday by more than 100 youth leaders from all over the nation. The 
signers of the open letter come from organizations comprising more than three millions 


of young people in church youth>— 


groups, Jewish youth groups, as 


well as trade union groups. * 

The statement pointed out that 
“no military pacts which in effect 
serve as war blocs outside the 
United Nations, can possibly be a 
successful substitute for concrete 
discussions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union with- 
out sacrifice of the national inter- 
ests of either.” 


The initiators of the open letter, 
which was also sent to President 
Truman, included John _ Booty, 
chairman of the National Youth 
Committee of | the’ Episcopal 
Church; Rev. Edward G. Carroll, 
Past Acting. Program Director, 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
New Yagk City; George Harper. 
executive secretary of the Nationa] 
Conference of Methodist Youth; G. 


_Murray Branch, assistant professor 
lof Bible at Morehouse College; 


Fred Coots, Jr., co-chairman of 
the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, and Helene Fishbein, 
chairman of the Committee on 
National Organizations of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Youth Or- 
| ganizations. 


Among the signers were Bruno 
Andrews, vice-president, 


Long Island City, N. Y.; Robert C. 
Black, CIO Food and Tobacco 
Workers Loeal 22, Winston-Salem, 
'N. C.; Stanley F onfa, United Steel 
Workers, Campbell, O.; Bernard 
'Forer, secretary, Teachers Union 
Local 437, Trenton, N. J., and 
Doris Senk, executive secretary, 
American Youth for a Free World, 


| New York City. 


Also Harold L. Althouse, Direc- 
tor of Youth Activities, Farmers’ 
‘Union, Fleetwood, Pa.:. Robert B. 


Bailey III, president of the Talla- 


|\dega College National Association 


for the Advancement of Colored | 
People, Talladega, Ala.: H. D. Bol- 


linger, secretary of the Depart- 


Mrs. Ruth Grant, executive direc- 
tor, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Los Angeles; Carl A. 
Hanson, Protestant Council of New 
York City, director of Youth Work, 


ment of College and University Re- 
ligious Life, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Alvin Booker, 
past international president of 
Bnai Brith Young Men, Philadel- Brooklyn and Mrs. C. Collins- 
phia. Harvey, chairman, Metropolitan 

Also John K. Crott, Fellowship | Council, National Council of Negro 
of Reconciliation, Stanford, Calif.;| Women, Jackson, Miss. 


Bridges’ Trial Up in September 


SAN F RANCISCO (FP).—The! on grounds that they falsely denied 
trial of Pres. Harry Bridges of the ‘Bridges was a member of the Com- - 


Intl. Longshoremen’s & Ware- ‘munist party in order to help him 


U. S. cit hi 

housemen’s Union (CIO) will not. ben - Pe ‘saa sete: dia 
ore the 

be held until September at the 


defense atty. Herbert Resner will 
earliest. ‘ask for dismissal of the indict- 
A 3-month delay was granted by ment, which he charges is “vague, 


Federal Judge Michael J. Roche | ambiguous and_ uncertain, and 


to allow Richard Gladstein, now ‘states no offense.” 

in New York aiding in the defense| Henry Schmidt, one of the three 
of 11 Communist party officials, to defendants, received permission 
act as defense attorney for the from Roche to return to Hawaii, — 
ILWU leader. . Bridges and two, where he is directing . the long- , 


other union officials were indicted 'shoremen’s strike. 


United | 
| Electrical Workers Local 1227, | 


——— - . 
— —- 
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‘The truth cannot be overruled 


Ne judge or jury can change the 
truth no matter how they may 
deny it. It is the responsibility of 
every progressive to know the 
philosophy which reaction is now 
seeking te ban. Now is the time 
te learn. 


@® SPECIAL ONE WEEK 
SEMINARS | 


@® INSTITUTE OF MARXIST | 
STUDIES 


 @ REGULAR EVENING 
CLASSES 


Register Today 


Daily 2-9 P.M. — Saturday 10-3 P.M. 
Classes Begin: Mornings—July 5, Evenings—July 11 


Jor soct School 


/ 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


515—6th Ave. (16 St.) WA 99-1000 


did not consider his language |;= 
proper. | | 

Dennis con‘inued to argue that 
the court reconsider the ruling, 


position where we are really 


shackled.” 


The judge, his face flushed a 
furious red, refused. 

Many in the courtroom are ask- 
ing whether’ Medina’s action, and 
his refusal, grow oue of the follow- 


the Communists advocate forcible 
overthrow of the government de- 
mands the prosecution’s gadget of| 


“Aesopian language.” The prose- 
cution cannot prove their charge 
through pert‘nent Party documents | 
for there are none; it cannot prove 
it by the statements of Party lead- 
ers for they made no such state- 
ments. On the contrary, the Party’s 
entire literature calls for the 
Strengthening of democracy and 
the Communists have worked for 
that in all their history. 


Hence the prosecution’ s need to} 
concoct the “they-say- one-thing- 
z|but-mean-another’ line. Budenz 


obliged. 


Green was effective ridiculing| 


Budenz's spurious allegation. So 
the prosecution objected, and the | 
judge acted. 

This is how many objective 
spectators see it. © | 


In other words, Himmler used 


h NEW BOOK. ee® 
Must We Perish? 


The-Logic of 20th Century Barbarism 


Shit apace io ns ete ton 
thee 


oo ses eM wp. ees: vs 
fox ur 


foth 
i 


By HERSHEL D. MEYER 


A Must for every progressive, Must We Perish? 


A unique and illuminating survey 


ot the main historical events of this 


century, Must We Perish? brings 
into focus capitalism's basic con- 


- tradictions and the dilemmas of a 


social order haunted by hate and 
violence. It blasts the falsehoods 
widely disseminated by the capi- 
talist press and its liberal apolo- 
gists. Must We Perish?, while en- 
cyclopedic in range and thoroughly 
documented, is- 170 pages long. 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR CLUB OR 


‘WORKERS BOOKSHOP | 


analyzes such key questions as: _ 

Will America follow the path of Hitler Germany? 
What is upsetting the imperialist time-table? 
German-Soviet Pact initiate World 


Did the 
War II? 


What were the dialectics that shaped the history 
and conduct of World War II? | 
What role did Franklin D. Roosevelt Play? 

Do idealogical differences cause wars? 

When did the cold war really begin? 

€an the Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and 
Atlantic Pact succeed? 

What is the Achille’s heel of the imperialist drive - 
to a new atomic war? 


Cloth Bound 


Paper Bound 


$2.00 
- $1.00 


"By mail ordesefrom: NEW: CBNTURY PUBLISHERS, 882. Droadwar, New: York aN ae 
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os Hollywood: | 
RADIO PROGRAMS < Reecamee : |Motion Picture 


SATURDAY ae ae SUNDAY | News and Comment 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25 | 

: ; P.M. . AFTERNOON : By The Tattler wey Pyarshall, English trade union- 
1:90-WHBC sain Ba 3Z-—Jay vesdbaong "Mecone 6:30—University Theatre. WNBC. | 13:0s-wQxR—symphonie Varieties — BOLLYWOOD. —This -is i oeumentary director -and . 


WCBS—Junior Miss | 9:00—Hit eer eee Ra Rae or = Bag ae GO time to buy. a_ television’ sef. a It will ‘ee Marshall's sec- : 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charies FP. MpOnrthy, \P.M. , WMGM-—Bing Crosby Records Though the present number of sets ond film as_ writer-director vot igs 


(3:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light | t :000 ducer; the first, just complet 

9:00—Who Said That? WNBT. won Rewer Melvin iit = sees ta lace aes bears Tinker, Tailor, with the story ratte | 
| Sunday, June 26. WJZ— Piano Playhouse stripped the demand, and prices|0n the: Easipgton Training Center _ 

12:00 M—Invitation to Learning. WMGM—Hour" of Champions are on the way: down, wit oo for << miners in County Dur-_ 


ST Saas gaye woot rab WCBS. WNEW-News; Recorded Music $100 set already in sight. Actu- 


WCBS—Grand Centra: Station SUNDAY, JUNE 26 , WQER—Record, Review ally, some manufacturers already} "The Robeson film will be based 


a: ‘WNBC—Parm and Home Hour 12:45-WOR—Rendezyous with Ross | igs : 
or wlictaeaeen at Sardi’s P.M : WovR—Oerhestral Melodies face a critical situation. upon the career ofa great Negro 


WJZ—Home Gardener 1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. - 4:00-WNBC—America Unitea Perhaps this is the reason for actor whom “Marshall describes” 


3 oun ieee Soe 2:05—Living, 1949. WNBC. : a orem — ithe Federal Communications Com- only as “The African Roscius,” 


WQxsR—News; Midday Symphony 3:00—CBC Symphony. ‘WCBS. WCBS—Charles Collingwood mission *s strange decision to openi who, “a hundred years ago, played. 


1:30-WNBC—RFD America — 3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. , nova ie hn mea econ Bb up the ultra-high-frequency bands|4t great roles of Shakespeare. in 


WOBS—Give t and Take 4:00—William S. Gailmor. WLIB. WMGM—Four Star Review next fall and, at the same time, to|His Majesty's -Theater, Covent 


WOR—Monica Lewis 6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. WNEW—Hohywood Open House permit siesta Reaiai’ color tele- Garden, and sang and danced to 
2:00-WJZ—Western Music WNYC. : eee. Seek, SING. we) vision for present home re- the delight of Hoxton and Edin- 
WOR—Julie and Red . . Midday Symphony . B i type ‘ , 7 
WNBEC—Whitey Berauist 8:30—NBC Symphony. WNBC. 1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony ceivers which “will require a minor burgh. 
WCBS— Dave Stephens 8:45—Adventures of Ozzie and} 1:15-w1z—To Be Announced adjustment.” FCC was supposed) 


dati = onde = conte Harriet. WCBS. ep i '|to have stabilized the industry by| The Tattler ‘recently sioweil into 


SVCBS—County Journal 9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics | fixing channels for a five year. ‘industry claims: of improved busi- 


een eenisoenaent | TY WCBS-—Syncopation Piece = period. The shift in policy last|}n¢ss. The Federal Bureau of In- 
WQXR—Program Favorites . - {P.M. 3 ni sien Date week shows the desperate need of|ternal Revenue figures of admis-* 
2:45-WNBC—UN Is My Beat Pent) Comers WNBT. WMCA—Recorded Music industry for “something new.” Asj Sion tax collections - for: March 


Be A d : 
1 ioe <a 7:30—Television Players. WJZ. - ee eee Fae }a result present set owners and|Prove The Tattler was right; bust- 


" t ° . ae 
‘WCBS—Report from Overseas 8:00—Jacques Fray Music Room. 2:00-WOR—Deems Taylor Concer small manufacturers will suffer. ness. is nose-diving. In March, 


WOxXR—News; Recent Records | 3 \.WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
3:15-WCBS—Adveniures in Science WJZ... WNBC—Vokes Down the Wind Actually the Columbia Broad- only. $26, 307, 280 was turned in.as 


3:30-WOR—Hopalong Cassidy i 8:30—Authar Meets the Critics. ae nda te gon casting System crowd was never against $34, 716. 074 received the: 


Suliieneuse of Gur aol WNBT. | WQXR—News satisfied with the FCC decision} Preceding month, and $31,146,236 


4:00-WNBC—Your Health Today 9:00—NBC Theatre. WNBT: ae ere nee . SECLOesee outlawing color television in favor|@uring the same period a year. aga: 


‘WOR— ite . | : 715-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews | 
: WQXR-News: Symphonic Matinee — 3 a : ag raerllgpagace socal : of black and white. The: decision} When admission prices. were actu, 
4:15-WNBC—Horse Racing WIZ—Pat Novak - WOR—Harry Hennessy to permit _ broadcasting _ of . color} ally lower. California taxes alone, 


4:30 WNBC—Chicago~ Round Table | WCBS—Gene Autry Show WjJzZ—Mr President : dro d 2 ,000, 000. i, 
WOR—Scattergood Baines 8:30- WNBC—Truith or Consequences WCBS—Music for You Cae that while CBS. has | Wi ppe $ laa .., 
-WjZ—Racing | WOR—Take a Number WQXR—Americana doubtedly made technical . ad-}. 

, Wome —eeriety Musicale ows. Jury. fries 2:45-WOR—David Snell vances during the past year, it has SELECTED SHORT SHORTS: 


00-WNBC—Har] | ' ‘WQXR—New York Times News . ag 
oY WOR Michael Guapne WCBS—-Philip Marlowe | 3:00-WOR—Music for a Half Hour more likely made peace with RCAfAI Jolson’s current trip to. New: 


WJZ—Tea and Crumpets | 9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade atte | yg age alee all Orchestra {and Western Electric monopoly} -York, on the heels of his farewell. 


- WOBC—Treasury *Bandstand WOR—Life Begins at 80 t 3 

‘Sienomee kee hence maaan a ~ 0 | 9:18-waz—Betty Clark, Songs _|which holds black and white} i radio, ; to be UP, ; Paha 
5:30 WNBC—To Be unced WCBS—Gangbusters . '3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family rights. Ww, In eo asnione 

WOR— International Airport ‘WQXR—News; Music WOR—Juvenile Jury So, this fall if you have a set, black- face, Uncle Tom: ‘tradition. 


hee sett canem Time: , 9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show - | ° WJ%—Speaking of. Songs : will Maes tH he “adjusted”; Hi... Cyril Towbin, one of the top 


WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids = 
EVENING ea | é “WOR—Guy Lombardo Show WiJZ—Ted Malone ~+you havent one, prices are going studio violinists, is condueting:': 


6:00- WNBC—Kenneth Banghart | WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra = er WOR—Hour of Mystery ‘up; if voure a antnll manufacturer, classes at the Southern California 


WOR—Lyle Van :00- = WLIB—William 8, Gathmor sees 
WJZ—Honey Dreamers TT ae wate cr tae ae WwoXR—News chances are that you'll be squeezeti|School of Music and Arts. . . . - 


WQXR—News; Music to Remember WJZ—Record Show ° 4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout | out of business. |Home of the Brave set. opening | 
6:30-NBC—University Theatre WCBS—Sing It Again - WOR--True Detective Mysteries ° a * day record in Chicago’ s: Woods 


WCBS—Red Barber WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall : . 
WQXR—Dinner: Concert _ WQxXR—News: On Wings of Song WJZ—Milton Cross’ Opera Album Paul Robeson will star in an| theaters, pulling in 9,873 patrons. 


1:00-WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 10:30-WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry ee ane English film to be made by Her-| The picture is expected to stay a 
WCBS—Spige Jones Show . 4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show -{ minimum of four months. © 
Z—H isme 00. , : —Ame | es 
WNYOMasterwork Hom Briefly Noted °° ve > 22° WNYC—Masterwork our {I Married a Communist has fin- 
1:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs sare 3s | cg yogic WQXR—News jished production and is-now edit- 
4 e or False X . 5. Fs ; BPR OS 
WJZ—The Eye-Sketch : The Museum of Modern Art, 11 “WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 1:05-WQXR—Collectors Items ing... . Arctic Fury, now playing 


CBS—Vaughr Monroe Show W. 53 St. announces a jump im its > WQXR—News; Record Reviews 7:30-WNBC_Guy Lombardo | 
- “ ; rf $:15-WCBS—Art Mooney WOR—Mayor of the Town Fox West Coast houses,. is a re- 


8:00: WNBO—Hellywoos Star Theatre general admission fee beginning 5:30-WOR—Mr. Fix-It | WJZ—Carnegie Hall | ‘editing of old states’ rights film, 
WOR—Twenty Questions July 1. The present 35c° charge WCBS—The Green Lama WCBS—Call the Police Tundra. released 1936. Addi- - 
WQXR_—News, Sympnony Hal f dul ill b h d to 44c WJZ—Curt Massey Show WMCA—Play a, ased in k 

i we “a ow . ee og  ‘WNBC—Harvest of Stars WMGM—Voice of Prophecy. ‘tional material, shot in two . days, 7 
STAGE - |\including 7c federal tax while the WNEW —Recorded Music twas added. Total new cost: 
. 5 apie children’s rate will remain the —— 8:00-WNBC—To Be Announced = = 4 $30,000, which FWC_ bookings ~ 
ze OED Fz same at 14c. Neither memberships, | °00- WOR—Ro tients shee WOR-Alexander’s Mediation Boara|alone will more thag return... . 
PRESENTS AT THE ‘which among many other prvi- W3z-—Drew Pearson - oe ge Ag owe |Don Quixote de La Mancha, the 

Provincetown Playhouse Nj leges include free admission, at all | mgr ela aaa: WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church |film which opened recently at 

183 MacDougal Street @ GR 7-9894 Nitimes, nor passes to art students WMGM_ Recorded Musie pot int gama Rhapsody Uclan, Vista and Mayan theaters, - 

"The Shoemaker’ 5 will be affected. WMCA—Popular Music . - fin Los Angeles, was made in -~ 

Prodigious Wife” 


| | Ww News 8:05-WQxXR—Our Musical Heritage - 
e ® bad — 8:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony. Orchestra-- et ranco Spain. 
by a GARCIA LORCA 
“ . . the performance is designed with 


‘ 6:05-WQXR—String . Quartet : : sa 
Alfredo Salmaggi announces the} g.,._ iia WMCA—Ave Maria Drama | 
| : 6:15-WJZ—Don Gar WOR—Melvin Elliott : - 
following cast for the open air per-| 6:30-WNBC—Hollywood Calling WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner 1 dR VING PL. Neor 14°" ST. 6R5 6975 
taste and intelligence ... Brenda Eric- 
gon acts with spirit and skill... Studio 
7 is ome of the better off-Broadway 


‘ >. : WOR—Nick Carter | mae > : 
formance . of - ‘Carmen’ at Tri- WCBE—Ozzie and Harriet PI a fa eee lap ata “ONE OF THE BEST. | A.greatactor in 
groups...’ Atkinson, Times. 
“Quaint, earthy and universal .. . lusty 


- ; fe 
borough Stadium on Randalls WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Tuld WOR—Count of Monte Cristo FItMS EVER MADE! his greotest role 
performance .. .”"’ Hawkins, World Tele- 


; WMCA—Ave Maria Hour WJZ—Walter Winchell “EW YORKER 
Island, Saturday, June 29, at 8:30 6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News WCBS—Earm Your Vacation | BOREYER'S | >» BA R 
3 
gram. “‘. . . Engaging nmaivete ... agile | 
and energetic .. . Brenda Ericson has 


'p. m. 7:00-WNBC—Richard Diamond WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
vitality and fire,”” Watts, Post. 


WOR—The Falcon WQxXR—News 
Norma Howard in the title role, WCCBS—Your Hit Parade 9:05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
“A nest theatre package .... .one of 
Lorca’s merrier works, played solely for 


Josephine Guido as Micaela, Eliz- WJZ—Think Fast 9:15-WJZ-—-Louella Parsons Show wPal 
| : . WEVD—Michael Young ; | 
abeth Devlin as Frasquta, Mania ONE OF MY VERY favorite | 9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album ~~ "s 
merriment.’’ Pollock, Compass.: 
PERFORMANCES DAILY A?f’8:40 P.M. 


Pasca as Mercedes, Emanuele Ba- WOR—Jimmy Fidler . 
(NG PERFORMANCE MONDAY) 
‘Zuniga, Francesco Curci as Rem- “eae gg 
& ture, I give it to you 1n its entirety: 30 :00- -WNBC—Take It or Leave It 4th St. — Pi. 
oe " s , 
“One of the most important social-cultural | coniducts. d Mimi conan ” bes Story WCBS—Life With Luigi : 2 : 
events in eur tewn fer some time.” premiere adanseuse. € opera, in WEVD—Forum E Wayne Morris — Janis Paige 


—Barnard Rubin, WORKER four acts, will be sung in French. “News that their bafaut WQXR—News | ‘THE YOUNGER BROTHERS color 


| 10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
John Wexley’ . Tickets for the following per-| daughter has been made a ben- rman ame sd Heidt show 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE formances are now on sale at the| eficiary in the will of a friend Wit Dik Teak tide 


opera office (226 W. 53 St.), and| brings happmess—and sorrow— WOR—Heartbeat in the News 
directed _by GENE FRANKEL | 4+ the Stadium on the night of per-| to SaHy.and Jim Carter in Mary with-denes aa 


at air-cooled formance. All seats are $1.25 each| Lee Taylor’s story of the week WEVD—Melody Moments 

Mic ofl People’s Drama (tax included). Further informa-| Saturday, June 18. A new recipe | | a eae — . ———— | 
JUNE 6.1 .. : tion may be secured by calling for vegetable slaw will -e of- : Theroughly delightfal, chaqming and colorful.” — N. 
Sa ne Seen Sentey eicle 7-637. fered by Miss Taylor” WWM 

TICKETS 9 “SS sivo woes: |. The schedule continues with:| If the friend’s will left the in-| @ | 

MIDNITE SHOWS SATURDAYS | Madama. Butterfly’ (July 2); ‘Aida’ fant daughter the recipe for vege- | 
405.W. 41st St. — CH 4.5957 (July 9); “Rigoletto) (July 16); ‘Cav-|table slaw in his will, the whole 


| | alleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ |story would. have been. greatly 
Sa, July 23); ‘La Gioconda’ se 30); | eee. 


oan 


P ouchoir Prints » (The following poem was written by a young g Negro invalid in cage Seep 
‘RENOIR | Queens Hospital.) «= ” | “2 COOL STANLEY 41 & 42 Sts. 


GAUGUIN : " ie By LLOYD WARSEN_ ae ° EO EEN OW 
‘ MATISSE :> honor is suave and his honor is sweet, 


“BRAQUE | 2 priced : a “The better to tie up your hands and your feet. ome 7 Af Ay ON AT PITKIN WE NAVE, DIZ 76TS 


PICASSO en gs His honors naive and his honor’s intense, . 
other silk setaaiin a A a | ' The better for gagging all evidence. VIVIEN LEIGH: RALPH RICHARDSONL. ev pater: mUNo! 


;, Custom Mats and Frames _ His honor is quick to berate‘and reply, ee e es 6 in Towstoys p POISON IN NANO! 
a « ; » :, Bhebetter to hel .McGohey-the-sly.__ Ente: e, , é 7 TH iS WA Ss: 
4 1 he ST.GALLERY » His honor is witty;-His“horior does ‘grin, ae | ws vs A : fe Tt AW DM 


) W, 4 . N.Y.C. : ’ initia :, mre 5 ~ 3 | 3 
aor ta Be keer ee ecbete for tien Be 3: 3 WMe<;s! “ethiow) deeyon fi Hi Al. a) OMe naar oa a 1 _— { 
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' ..-|press releases, which I received : 
as Don Jose, Stefan Ballarini|? ? WJZ—Go For the House 
rumi as Don Jose, : from NBC, stands as a permanent WCBS—Our Miss Brooks AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRICES: Sun. thru Thur.—$1.20, 1.80 
Sueue capes decettes endado, Fausto Bozza as Dancaire 
; ‘“WMCA—Dinah Shore - | 
at and Morales. Gabriele Simeoni| Carters Elated and Saddened by WJZ—Jimmy Fidler ; room tnroueh Tuesday 


as Escamillo, Valfrido Patacchi as ieidnadias te Ariecican ‘Miemsat WNEW w—News; Music zou want ; ry ' ADEMY MUSIC 
Windfall in Mary Lee. Taylor's WOR—Michae] Shayne MY DREAM IS YOURS color 
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Set-Up World 
Spy Network 


(Continued from Page 4) 


instrumental in forming an or- 
‘ganization calling itself the Na- 
tional Committee for Free Eu- 
rope, Inc. 

This’ committee, with offices 
in the Empire State Building, 
is composed of former State De- 
partment officials, industrialists 
with international financial stakes 
and labor leaders tied to their 
strings. } 

Since CIA is authorized, under 


the bill signed by President Tru- 


man, to bring in 100 “anti-Commu- 
nist refugees’ every year,-the com- 
mittee has tindertaken the job of 
“assisting these leaders to main- 


' tain themselves in .useful occupa- 


tions during their enforced stay in 
the United States.” 
* 


ALREADY IN CIA’S FOLD are 
members of the International Peas- 
ant Union, headed by Stanislaw 
Mikolajezkyk, formerly ot Poland 
and now a “lecturer” in Washing- 
ton. Other “peasants” are from 
east European nations around 


Poland. 


The extent of CIA’s “Project X” 
in central and east Europe was re- 
vealed this week with. the an- 
nouncement in Hwngary of the ar- 
rest of Laszlo Rajk, former Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and 19 others as paid agents in 
the U. S. espionage system. 


It was also revealed in the testi- 
mony of ex-Polish Gen. Izyador 
Modelski before the House Un- 
American Committee. Modelski 
said he received a letter of intro- 
duction from the U.S. Ambassador 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, to 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower before 
leaving for the U. S. to become 
military attache to the Polish Em- 
bassy. He indicated that he gave 
information to U. S. agents with 
whom he had been placed in con- 
tact by Eisenhower. 


Lane is one of the founders for 
this new Committee for Free Eu- 
rope which is headed by another 
ex-Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew. 
Other committee members include 

ames A. Farley, Allan W. Dulles, 

isenhower, AFL President Wil- 
liam Greeen, CIO Secretary James 
Carey, Henry Luce, Time and Life 
publisher; A. A. Berle, chairman 
of the U. S. Arms Aid to Greece 


program. 
: * 


THE WORK OF CIA has ex- 


' panded with the expansion of U. S. 


affairs into “interests throughout 
the world. The promotion of the 
Truman Doctrine in Greece and 
Turkey and the Marshall Plan in 
about 20 other nations has given 


.U. S. agents an opportunity to set 


up shop. 

To qualify for a job with ECA, 
for ae. experience and train- 
ing in milftary intelligence is essen- 
tial. Most of the subordinate ECA 
overseas posts have been filled 
with men of that type. | 


The State Department gives 
specialized training in collecting 
and evaluating data to each of its 
foreign service officers. 


With the drive for rapid mili- 
tarization of North Atlantic Pact 
nations now underway in Congress, 
the CIA’s importance to U. S. ef- 


forts to° direct the military af- 


fairs and plans of North Atlantic 
Pact Nation meinbers now be- 


_ comes plainer to see. 


a 


CIA appears to have the job 
of coordinating the espionage net- 
works of all North Atlantic Pact 
nations. It may be that CIA will 
turn those countries away from 


spying on each other and direct 
mt to concentrate all activities 


on the new European democracies 
and the Soviet Union and China. 


°® Brooklyn’s 

© Spectacular 

° Extravaganza 
See What's On | 
al’ Festival 


(Continued from Page 3) 
had been made Health Commis- 
sioner, which soon developed into 
attacks on the government. 

THIS POLICY soon bore the 
bitter fruit that might be expected 
to come from it, and several priests 
were incited for espionage for 
western powers and the escape of 
political transgressors .out of the 
country. 

However, except in the case of 
those caught red-handed, the gov- 
ernment took no repressive action, 
hoping that the good sense and 


lead to peaceful solution of all 
difficulties. 

And here in Prague it is very 
noticeable that religious freedom 
does in fact exist. Not one church 
has been closed down and all day 
long one may see the faithful en- 
tering and leaving the churches 
after paying their brief visits. 
Even the Salvation Army has its 
Sunday evening stand just off 
Wenceslas Square, complete with 
band and big drum, and, on Sun- 
day evening, the “lassies” wander 
round the hotel lounges and cafes 


with the War Cry as they do in. 


any public house in London. 
Indeed, throughout these last 
six months,. fesiing among the 
lower clergy and laymen of the 
Catholic Church has_ been rising, 
culminating in a conference here, 
attended by 1,000 delegates from 


religious faith of Catholics would 


VATICAN PROVOKING ATTACK ON CZECHS 


all parts of the country and repre- 
senting 650 parishes. Throughout 
this period the Catholic Hierarchy 
and- the Archbishop himself have 
been inundated with requests and 
entreaties to re-open the negotia- 
tions with the government. 

And the conference, held early 
this month, adopted a resolution 
makin gthe same request. This 
resolution leaves one in na doubt 
that the majority of Catholics, 
while perfectly prepared to accept 
the Vatican and the Archbishop as 
their spiritual leaders and superi- 
ors, are not prepared to allow any 
interference in their political life. 

THE RESOLUTION condemns 
capitalism as “anti-Christian and 
sinful” and declares that social- 
ism’s ideals of equality, fraternity, 
social justice and. lasting peace are 
“not in contradiction to Christian 
ideals. On the contrary, their im- 
plementation is in full accord with 
the highest order of Christ—the 
order to ‘love they neighbor as thy- 
self.’ ” : 

It ends by deploring the fact 
that “no agreement has_ been 
reached and we ask the most rev- 
erent bishops whether they are 
willing to solve the problems be- 
tween.church and state in a posi- 
tive way and so make it possible 
for the church to fulfill its mis- 
sion. 

This same conference elected a 


a 


Catholic Committee of. Action (nor 


(Continued from Page 6) 
worsted and carpet and rug. 

In contrast to the spineless 
policy of the Textile Union leader- 
ship, support was given to the 
wage talks by the militant and 
progressive-led CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers which won 
fourth-round increases in_ the 


leather industry, a large part of 


which is located in New England 
where Textile had surrendered and 
CIO Shoe had even accepted a 
wage cut under its own escalator 
agreement. 

One thing stands out clear from 


the present fourth-round - skir- 
mishes: if the workers are. to win 
any real increases it will take a 
lot of rank-and-file organizing, be- 


Foreign Briefs 
(Continued. from Page 3) 
been turned down by the govern- 
ment.. The strike was sponsor 
both by left-led CGT and smaller, 
rightwing civil service unions. It 
was an effective demonstration de- 
spite government threats to dismiss 
without pension all those who par- 

ticipated. 

3 MILLION FARM WORKERS 

STAGE STRIKE IN ITALY 
ROME.—Some 3,000,000 Italian 

farm laborers quit the fields in a 

one-day general strike. Two mil- 

lion permanent farm workers join- 


ed the 1,000,000 seasonal farm-. 


hands who've been on strike since 
May 16, in a demand for higher 
pay and fer job security. 


NEHRU CANDIDATE 

DEFEATED FOR ASSEMBLY 
CALCUTTA, India.—The Nehru 

government's candidate for a seat 


Right-Wingers Duck Wage Figh 


cause the leadership is not doing 


ed|man material.” 


it. That’s on top of ‘the fact that 
the need for drastic raises is 
greater than ever in order to shift 
some of the burden of the de- 
veloping economic crisis. 


in the provincial assembly suffered 
a stunning defeat in a by-election 
here. A major factor in the elec- 
torate’s rebuke to the ruling Con- 
gress Party was public opposition 
to the Nehru campaign of terror 
waged against Communists and 
other progressives. 


GREEK LIVES CHEAPER 


THAN BULLETS TO U. S. BRASS 

LONDON.—A fascist Greek 
Army document, so secret its re- 
cipients were asked to memorize 
‘and then» burn it, warned com- 
manders that the U. S. will aban- 
don the Athens regime unless the 
army saves ammunition and be- 
comes more reckless with its “hu- 


FORM YOUTH GROUP 


PITTSBURGH. — A_ Western 
Pennsylvania branch of the new 
national Marxist youth organiza- 
tion, Labor Youth League, was 
launched at a meeting in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel here, June 17. 

The group - planned two key 
campaigns in the local fight for 
Negro rights: To break down dis- 
crimination at the ~ city-owned 
Highland Park Swimming Pool, 
and on the Pittsburgh Pirates. | 

Resolutions were. passed for the 
freedom of the ‘12,’ and for ex-} 
tension of the 52-20 for veterans. 
Greetings to. the new_youth group} 
were extended by mass organiza- 
tions, trade union leaders, and by 


William Albertson, Communist 
Party secretary. : 


olic News. 


Worker whose accommodations or services 
are neg available to everyone, 
of. color or creed, 


WANTED—Man to share three-room fur- 


SECTION of 5-room furnished apartment 


THREE rooms—semi-basement apt. July l- 


ROOM—Cool, clean, private, July lst to 


LARGE, 


NICELY furnished room—private; kitchen 


PRIVATE furnished room East - Midtown 


LARGE light studio room, 


SUBLET large room with kitchen or. rent 
single room. Downtown Manhattan. OR : 


LARGE love seat, two sets slip covers, ex- 


should this be confused with the 
Vatican-inspired Catholic Action! 
organizations set up in most Euro- 
pean countries), one of whose first 
actions was to send a delegation 
to Archbishop. Beran, with the re- 
quest that negotiations be _ re- 
opened. | 

But the Archbishop remained 
intransigeant, relying on the sup- 
port of the Vatican and the West- 
erm Powers and defying the very 


people he is supposed-to serve—| 


the mass of the Catholic faithful. 

It is quite obvious here that 
the Vatican and Rnglo-American 
imperialism are attempting to cre- 
ate another Mindszenty incident, 
quite overlooking the fact that 
here, as in Hungary, there is no 
conflict over religious matters, 
merely the justifiable demand that 
church leaders should _ confine 
themselves to church affairs and 
leave state matters to the govern- 
ment. 


Certainly no government can 
ignore the challenge from church 
leaders who, by threats and co- 
ercion, seek to turn the faithful 
people: against the existing regime. 
And the- good intentions of the 
government cannot be doubted. 
As one example, on the formation 


of the Catholic Committee of Ac- 
tion it at once gave. the necessary 
permission and facilities for the 
prodyction of a new religious 


weekly—Katolicke Noviny, Cath-| 


8 THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE § 
*TO -SEND PARCELS TO, 
s RUSSIA and ROMANIA, 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brookivn 16, N. Y, 


Telephone: MAin 2-1771 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e@ 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
WE SEND PARCELS TO PALESTINE 

All Parcels Are 100% Insured 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE © 
Especially for Medicine 
| (STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or 5 days ta USSR 


OUR NEW YORK OFFICE IS, 
CLOSED FOR THE SUMMER! 
Please Call Brooklyn Office. 


é 


‘ 
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Full Frequency 


RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Custom Built at Prices 


You Can Afford 


On Display: Units recommended 
by Consumers Testing Organi- 
zations. Original Cabinets, Large 
Screen Television, Photos of 
Built-in Installations 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


GR 3-7686 95 Second Ave. 
Open to 9 P.M.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


DEPENDABLE * REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 
9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 


We Call for and Deliver 


Classifi 


ed Ads 


NOTICE OF POLICY 
No advertisement will be accepted for 


insertion in the Daily Worker or The 


regardless 


' ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
APARTMENTS TO SHARE ~ 


nished apt.—13th St. Box 304, c-o The 


Worker. 


for couple—kitchen privileges. Or single 
room for gentleman. Call every day 
9:30 a.m., DA 3-8760, Apt. 5A, or write: 
Box 283, c-o The Worker. _ 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 


Sept. 1; $45. Box 302, c-o The Worker. 


— 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


APARTMENT to share wanted... Am busi- 


ness girl, aged 30. TA 3-2600. 
FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


— 


Sept. 5th (midtown). SU 17-0359. 


light, attractive room for rent. 
Elevator. Till November, .possibly longer. 
Woman, $12. TR 4-1798. 


privileges; Manhattan. AC 2-6936. 


area. Kitchen privileges. Box 300, c-0 


The Worker. 


conveniently 
located in Manhattan. AL 4-1086 or 
GR 5-2468. . 


FURNISHED ROOM TO SUBLET 


3-9039. : 
HOUSE FOR SALE 

NEW 5-room house for sale, Attached 

garage ahd large expansion attic; full 

cellar in a plot 100x105. More land 


reasonable if desired. $10,000. Babylon 
1853-R. 


FURNITURE TO EXCHANGE 


cellent condition, will exchange for stu- 
dio couch. Box 303, c-o The Worker. 


FOR SALE- 


— 


LON OER NET ES 


| Daily Worker 


_50 E. 13th St., N. Y. 3, .N. Y. 


7. 
Byises 
| ‘ 
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Subscribe to the 
Daily Worker 


cae ce ae ee as se ae eee MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! euewvweeeeeeaens 


Munhattan, and fhe Bronx, 3 mos.—$2.25 


[] 3 mos. — $2.00* 
[] 1 year — $7.50* 


} 
3; 1 year—$9.50 


, FOF: & Bie k 3 Oe 
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i 
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SWIM suits, overalls, 


MODERN furniture. 


HANDBAGS and Luggage, 22 percent off. 


PORTABLE -electric 


* Pure imMmen, 


(Children's Wear) 


socks, underwear. 
Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 941 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. , 


a 


(Furniture) 


Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 34 E. 
11 St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p. m. daily; 
9-4:30 Sat. 


(Leather Goods) 


We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N. Y. Fashion, 
1133 -Lexington Ave (nr. 79th St.) RE 
7-5242. * 


(Megaphones) 
megaphones, battery 
operated, can be carried by shoulder 
strap. For meetings, picnics, etc. Ten 
left. Regular price $130, now $60 each. 
Box 301, c-o The Worker, 


-__ .¢Tablecleths) 


N imported tablecloths— 
795 value—spec. $3.. Also 
values on towels and napkins. 


Brand 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT Auto Repairs. Reasonable. 140 West 
End Ave., corner 66th 8t. TR 7-2554. 


RESORTS Pe 


EAST HILL FARM. Ideal for your vaca- 
tion in the Catskills. Pleasant atmos- 
phere; sports; swimming: square danc~- 
ing. modern facilities: excellent food; 
$35 per week. Reservations, write: Bast 
Hill Farms, Box 3, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Phone Jeffersonville 74-W. City NI 
.6-1565, Max & Sonia Rosen. 


CITY SLICKER FARM: Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. Cute rooms. Barn dances. Swim “ 
$35. And Food: Mmmm! New Artesian 
well, too, by heck! Booklet, Callicoon 
65 F 22. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FARM. Swimming, 
hiking, games, good food. $35 weekly. 
Children under 6, $20. The Graniches, 
Wilmington, Vermont. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


yrange to rent on lake front. Reas- 
onabdle. Write: Tom Paine Camp, Cooper 
Mills, Maine R.R. 1. . ’ 


FURNISHED house, 3 bedrooms: modern 
kitchen; living room, Private picnic 
ground: 21-2 miles from Babylon 

ach; garage. Seasonal rental, $600. 
Babylon 1853-R. : 


LARGE airy furnished rooms. Kitchens: 
easy shopping; bathing; $10 week. Sea- 
son reasonable. Justamere Cottages, El- 
lenville, N. Y. Phone 330J. 


TWO-ROOM bungalow available first half 


summer. Near Camp Beacon, 
myn , p on. $100. DA 


COMPLETE one-room apt., 
July, August. AL 5-2928. 


CHFSDREN’S CAMP 


PARENTS. Interracial Camp Sky Moun- 
tain is the place for your child this 
summer. Swimming, table. tennis, or- 
ganized play groups, etc. Good food, 
excellent supervision. Reasonable rates. 
$100 per season, $55 for one month: $30 
for two weeks. Camp opens July 1, 1949. 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, manager, R.F.D. 
1,. Box 195, Catskill, N. yY. Phone 
Catskill 867-J1. - 


TRAVEL 
CCNY girl Wants companion, girl, for two 
weeks hitching Mexico, July 9th; also 


car to Mexico wanted. Box 299, c-o The 
Worker. 


PASSENGER to help drive, share gas ex- 
pense to California. Leaving July ist. 
New car. Box 298, c-o The Worker. 


———— 


sleeps two, 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL jobs, all boros. Daily trips. Rock- 
aways. Long Beach: low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. Day-night. 


TRIPS to the country, light moving jobs. 
Station wagon. Oall GR 3-6023. 


—_ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: : 
per line 
Daily Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
1 insertion ee eo 
3 comsec. Insert 2. . - BOC. ¢ cases oceoeeee 406 
T consec. Insert . .. .25G. 2+ ccscos o0ee-B0G 
(For Commercial Ads) 
IT Imsertion ........- cs. BOC. +2 «0 ess. -606 
3 congec. insert. ......4006.. o eee OG. 
E: CONSEC. INSETE. . oo - BOC... »crverceeses- 406 ° 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 


Dp. m. 
For The (weekend) 


| Worker: 
feearee Previous Weqnes : 7, 8% 4. pm. | 


« 


Denial of Fair Trial for ‘12’ . 


On Agenda of Rights Parley. . 


‘The jailings of defendants and 
threats of- reprisal against defense 
attorneys in the case of the 11 
Communist Party 
eral Court “threaten the traditional 


right of a 


St., charged. 

Calling upon Judge Harold R. 
Mediria to “promptly recensider” 
his revocation of 


the Bill of Rights Conference, Ju 


] 
16-17, in the Henry Hudson Hotel, 


New York. 

The Conference is sponsored by 
more than 275 education, Negro, 
labor, religious, scientific, cultural 
and community leaders to provide 
an avenue for all Americans, re- 
gardless of political belief, to “ex- 
amine and protest present infringe- 
ments on the Bill. of Rights and 
‘reaffirm our traditional liberties of 
speech, press, pulpit and political 
advocacy.” 

Mr. Foreman declared: .“Many|. 
Americans, already deeply dis- 
turbed by recent revelations of 
FBI spying into homes and organ- 
izations, have been shocked by the 
recent remanding of bail for three 
defendants in the current trial of 
Communist Jeaders. 

> “Equally, many lawyers and lay- 
men are shocked at the open 
threats of “rr to defense attor- 
neys. 


leaders in Fed- 


fair. trial,” Clark Fore- 
man, executive secretary of the Bill 
of Aights Conference, 11 W.. 42d 


il for the de- 
fendants, Mr. Foreman announced 
these actions will be discussed af 


“This can have one effect—to 
inhibit the defense. _How can an 
enormously complicated: political 
case, which should never be in the 
courts at all, be fairly tried if the 
lawyers are under the constant 
threat that their livelihoods and 
professional standing wil be jeop- 
ardized and realize that every day 
of the trial means additional imi- 
prisonment for their clients? 

“Such judicial despotism can 
only make a mockery of due 
process. Today it is used against 
Communists and their attorneys; 
tomorrow it may be a weapon 
against any dissenter. Such tac- 
tics imperil the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. They threaten the tradi- 
tional American right of a fair 
trial. 


“Judge Medina should promptly 
reconsider his revocation of bail 
for the defendants. The various 
bar associations, far from joining 
in the attacks on the courageous 
defense lawyers, should be zealous 
in defending their rights at the 
bar. 

“The American right of a fair|. 
trial must be preserved.” 


Reviews of the new films, by 
Jose Yglesias, books by Robert 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear regularly in the Daily 


| Worker. 


ALP URGES COALITION 


FOR THE CITY ELECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


interests. 

The desire by a Democratic 
~ leaders to keép.the.door open for 
Labor Party negotiations was 
manifested -all week as emissaries 
and .top. candidates’ sought to 
‘sound out ALP leaders on coali- 
tion for Jocal offices other than the 
three city positions. The follow- 
_-ing paragraph in the Labor Party’s 
election pronouncemerit was _ be- 


ing carefully .studied by .Demo-? 


cratic and Republican’ leaders in 
Brooklyn especially, but also in the 
Bronx, Queens and Manhattan:. 
“The American Labor Party be- 
lieves . that. the people earnestly 
seek and will welcome candidates, 
-.regardless . of . political - affiliation, 
who will serve to unify the forces 
of good government in our city, 
so that the next four years, unlike 
the last four,.-will be an era of 
. progressive. achievement i in cur city 


~ government.” 
* 


‘THIS STATEMENT. served to 
emphasize .the . disastrous policies 


_and mistakes made by Mayor 
‘O'Dwyer since he took office in 


‘1945. The mayor, endorsed by the} 


| ALP, swept the city with the high- 
.. est plurality | ever achieved by a 
--mayoralty candidate. Had he up- 
“held the principles by which he 
obtained the endorsement and 
_thereby continued the 1945 coali- 
. tion, the current miad scramble for 
mayotalty candidates and the cer- 
‘tain bitter fall campaign could 
have’ been averted. 

In. sharp contrast: to the ALP’s 
clean-cut . pregram. is the shock- 
. ing exhibition of machine politics 
- by the. Liberal Party. Obsessed by 
a fraudulent sensé of power 
: ‘through tise yictory of Franklin 


~ In Memoriam 


In ‘Loving Memory of 
-BESSIE 
Wife and Mother __. 
‘i Died Jume 18, 1945 
>. Emil, Harold’ isi Leon, 
5 Sisters and Brother 


D. Roosevelt, Jr. in the recent 20th 
congressional race — actually few 
politicians give the Liberals credit 
for the amazing turnout—the Du- 
binsky-Rose-Berle clique has been 
openly maneuvering for a “piece 
of the Democratic Party,” as one 
politician put it. ‘The fact is that 
the Liberals don’t care what party 
they take “a piece of because 
they are making deals with Dem- 
ocrats on one hand and Republi- 
cans on the other. 

Liberal leaders met with’ Bronx 


Boss Ed Flynn, according to re-|f 


ports, about 10 days ago, to iron 
out endorsement. for 
Court Justice ~ Ferdinand 
Pecora, one of the major aspirants 
for the Democratic mayoralty post. 
Their meeting with Flynn; one of 
the key policy-makers of the 
O'Dwyer administration whose 
vulnerability was sensationally re- 
vealed. by the ringing victory of 


ALP candidate Leo Isacson in ‘the| 
in|; 
|1947, dealt primarily with patron-} 


Bronx. congressional election 


age. ‘There was no discussion of 
policy or program, according to. 
reliable authorities. 

* ) | 


ator Robert Wagner would resign 
by July 8 precipitating a senatorial 
campaign in the midst of the No- 
vember mayoralty fight, had Dem- 
ocrats worried. Their main con- 
cern. arose over the fact that a 
senatorial race focusing national 
and Truman administration be- 
trayals in the November race 
would provide the American Labor 
Party further ammunition tog ex- 
pose... the _ bi-partisan policies 
against the people, both in: New 
York City, Albany and examine: 
ton. 

Selection of a Democratic suc- 
jcessor to O'Dwyer will probably 
not be officially known before July 
15 and the Raseiiliceds, jockeying 


... between Edward Corsi, state labor 


corhmissioner, and Newbold Mor- 
ris, backed by. the’ fusionites, will 
undoubtedly wait until the Dem- 


ocrats have announced their can- 
didate. 


MONUMENT 


S| 


“WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Official ‘Monument Dealer fer the 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


rwo 


 * oe. story, pe Avenue, yong nN. = 


~*®el.i FEreme::. 737-6042 -- 
eheal ; ‘VY : fh ¢ ord ‘4 


—— 
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THE REPORT that U.S. Sen-‘h 


By PETER R.. MORROW .. 

Two great Negro newspapers 
this week. served: notice they will 
not! be sucked in by. the Tromap 
administration’s war hysteria and 
red-baiting program. In so doing, 
they gave support to Paul Robe- 
son’s reiterated statement: that “it 
is unthinkable that the Negro peo-| 
ple. of America and elsewhere: in 
the world could be drawn into war} 
with the Soviet Union.” 

In. leading editorials, the Bos- 
ton Guardian and the St. Louis 
Argus hit: at key points in the 
double-barreted Troman attack on 
peace and freedom—the North At- 
lantic war pact aimed at the So- 
viet Union and its domestic coun- 
terpart, widespread anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria. 

The Guardian’s editorial said: 

“We feel that members of the 
(Communist) Party have done a 
great service to the cause of racial 
equality, a great service to the 


bs 
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.-It ‘has shown the latter 
that” ‘cn: and social: equality -.are 
not so difficult'to practice as some 
white Americans have thought... . 

“We do not believe that the 
government will be overturned. It 
may be treason to ‘say so, ‘but, a 
Seve sieinils adie, Ss evealdl Manon nt 
‘a good thing for this country to be 
wiped, off the face of the earth so 
shameful has been its treatment of 
the most loyal section of the pop- 
‘ulation. ... 

“We feel no cause to fear the 
Giacesemadion. or change our posi-: 
tion which was also the pasition of 
the founding editor of the Guar- 
dian.” 

The Guardian printed in full, as 
explanation of its position on Com- 
munism, a 1938 letter from Maude 
Trotter Steward, Guardian editor, 


to Frank Crosswaith. protesting | 


Crosswaith’s red-baiting. articles. 
. | 


Two Negro Papers Back Robeson — 


THE LETTER advised Cross- 


waith to “close the — 
baiting,” and to turn pen re 
“Socialism and’ broad, allied sub- 
jects of race discrimination.” 

The Argus editorial blasted the 
North Atlantic pact as “a tool of 
war,” that can be use “effectively 
against the democratic forces” of 
this country.” 

“It is undoubtedly true,” the edi- 
torial said, “that the Dixiecrat-_ 
Republican group which dominates 
Congress will. not support a_for- 
eign policy directed to the realities 
of. feconstruction and peace. Their 
foreign. policy must of necessity 
partake of their bigoted ‘and nar- 
rowly selfish mentality currently 
engaged in destroying public hous- 
ing, health insurance and in- 


tegrity of democracy. 

“But President Truman has made 
a grave error in attempting to per- 
fume such a foreign policy as the 
way to lasting peace. <§ 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


Furs 


Opticians and Optometrists 


9. WA 1} TYPEWRITERS F 


Mimeos, : Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


°MU 2-2964-5 627 3rd Ave. » 


nr. 4is¢ 8St. @ 
@0000000080080C80882O8CO88ee@ 


¢ TYPEWRITERS: 


Lowest prices for foreign ® 
language typewriters e 
© Mimeographs Seld, Rented, Repaired | 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-3086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


Carpet Cleaners 


——_ 


YOUR FINE FURS 
Deserve the Pretection of 
MODERN COLD STORAGE 


Phone AL 4-7443-4-5 Today! 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
RELIABLE MOVING 

— REASONABLE RATES — 


Certified Moving and Storage Co. 
130-134 E. 12th St. (mr. 4th Ave.) N. Y. 


Insurance 


, ane 
LEON BENOFE 
Insurance for Every Need | 


391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. | 


UNION SQ.. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Feurth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 819 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 


IN QUEENS 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B.. KARP — 


Optometrist 


-$908—164th St. (opp. Maey’s), Jamaica 
9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL $8$-295% 


Official TWO 


RUG CLEANING BY 


YOUR RUG 
CLEANED 
STORED 
D.D.T.- 
DEMOTHED 
INSURE 
Free Storage to Sept. I 


Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 
JE 6-3747— 1367 Webster Ave 


Bronx, N. Y. 


ieapeet sham-. 
pooing, repair-. 
‘ing, dyeing. all 

types of rugs... 
Moderate. 
prices. : e 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 

: SECURITY CARPET CLEANING co. 


ME. 5-7576 © 474 E. 146th 8t. 


' Brenxz, N. ¥. 


REPAIRING and STORAGE 
mothed and. stered fer 
: All kinds. ef- repairing 
Brenx, N. ¥. 


Your’ 9x12 demestie rus 99:24 
‘the summer menths..... | | 
| DAVENPORT ,,.°2:"" 
LUdlow 3-4332 


CARPET CLEANING ee 
picked up, cleaned,- de- 
Fringing - Binding - Cutting 
1775. Bathgate Ave., cieaning “Os 
Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
HAIR FOREVER! 

from face, erme, tege @¢ bedy. Pri- 
Aen alee treated. Freeeensultation. LO 8-4218 

Flowers 

i 

az 

° 

. FLOWERS FOR JUNE . 
vig 4: GR 3-O397 |  S a i 


‘ 
; ‘ +32, ‘a’ vy o f ® 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance includliig. auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 BROADWAY GR. 5-3826. 


— 


Moving and Storage. 


“CALIFORNIA 


- & WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 


Complete service,. via pool car to; 


 * Texas, ‘Utah>s New México, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon,. 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New York on all ahove points. 


FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


“WAN SERVICE 
Florida,. Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St.: Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all way points. 


Free Estimate  ° CY 2-2360-1-2 
: | CONEORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE -CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York -6,.N. Y. 


MOVING © STORAGE | 
FRANK GIARAMITA | 
vear ard ave. «= GR 72-2457 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


| 


Ne eR RRNA 


HUNTS.POINT MOVING .. 
AND STORAGE CO., Ine... 


Fireproof Warehouse Storage 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE | 


RELIABLE MOVING | 
—. REASONABLE RATES — — 


90604 Hunts Point Ave., Bronx 
DA 9-6660 cium 


Opticians and Optometrists ~ 
_, eae | [WO Bronz Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED — 
GLASSES FITTED ‘ 


262 & 167th ST., sie 
Tel JErome 73-0023. .: 


GOLDEN BROS 


Official WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. S4th &t., near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; —o 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-4 — LO 3-#243 


_j. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Officia. EWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


182 FLATBUSH AVE, — 
‘Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m: 
‘ Closed. Sat. & Sun. July & Aug. 
EYES. EXAMINED 


EYE EXERCISES 


Records and Music 
_. CHARTER RECORDS. 
C-30 ZHANKOYE -SHTETELE BELZ 


THE BERRIES with Pete Seeger, 794. 


C-35 HUNGRY RHAPSODY-BOUSING 
, Geedson and Vale, 79c. 


@ Mail Orders Actepted @ 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


‘129 W. 44th ‘St., New York 18 N. YY. 
LU 2-4290 


NEW SONGS 
. . BETTY SANDERS. 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Hardly Knew You © 
PETE SEEGER | 


1. Keep My Skillet Govd and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Meuntain Bear Chase 


-BERLINER’S. MUSIC SHOP. 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
wiciand an: 10 P.M ~©6Cle oR é-9100 


oy 


aliatiniaatn 


— 


| 


haieiindieceee 


| 
| 


din 


Restaurants _ | 
- A DE 
MOUNTAIN. 


197 Second Ave. 
‘Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


CR 17-9444 | 
@ Quality Chinese Food .@ 


«* << ; 


ze 


| 


ws 


* Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1 65 | 


é 
. 


“> 997 W. 46 S.—cl 67957 cl 


KAVKAZ 


- RUSSIAN RESTAURANT. 


Funeral Director jor the 1WO. 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


Say ...1 Sow Your Ail 


TO Rid Yourself orf 
S ger treatment. Fameus experts re- 
1 vacy. Seasational new methed ee 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
PYYYTTIIVILTILIT TL 
WEDDINGS 
Coccececcecececee’ 


UNWANTED 
move unwanted hair permanentty 
quick results . . lowered sects! 

HO W. $4 St (adj. Soke) Suites 1101-1102 
FLOWERS 
~OBERT RAVEN, Flowers 

eth at ved sh Gears TB Oe 


94 27-4 ',* 


] 


liv‘ the’ Daily Workerip 


SPRY A OR FP PIS On tt tb tie ies raat 


770, OHURER, AVE. Brostire, ".¥ 


| DIZARS. ‘ nl 2.8726 


» 
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AN OLDTIMER sent alon 
this rare collection of shot 
showing baseball as baseball 
was played away back. © Note 
the bare hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to the 
Worker sports department. Note 
the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 

\ sight, to say nothing of the big 
- mitt the moderns wear. Top 
middle is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy putout, while at 
top right we see the mustachio- 
ed -second-sacker putting the 
tag on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s the last time 
YOU saw a man im organized 


ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) . 


Memories . . . memories... 
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ROBINSON 1s | 
NEGRO ALL STAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to 
start in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 
_of both major league at Ebbets® 


Field July 12. The two other 
Dodger Negro aces, catcher Roy 
Campanella and pitcher Don New- 
combe, stand a good chance of also 
crashing the contest. 

The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 
in his divsion with 341,504 votes 
to 236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
only to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
dividual total vote, Williams hav- 
ing 348,862 to head the American 
League outfielders. 

Campanella was running a close 
second behind Philadelphia’s re- 
juvenated Andy Seminick for the 
starting NL assignment behind the 
plate, after Campy had led the 
poll up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecutive wins was 
also rated a strong chance to get 
a late-inning pitching assignment. 

_ The total vote now is 1,038,342, 
with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be played at 
Ebbets Field Tuly 12. The poll is 


being conducted in 48 states, the 


District of Columbia, Hawaiian Is-|. 


Jands, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Germany. | 


The latest vote count: ~ 


FIRST BASE: National League 
-Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
Eddie Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236,- 
473; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 172,- 
608. American League — Eddie 


765; Ferris 
159,713. 


SECOND BASE: National— 
Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972; Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. | 


THIRD BASE: National — Sid 
Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob 
Elliott, Boston, 192,529. American 
—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Lopis, 182,546; 
Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 


_SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274: 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629; 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


, CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894. American — Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684. 


Fain, Philadelphia, 


Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis; 318,263: 
Willard Marshall New York, 312,- 


982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 


ton, 384,862; Tommy Henrich, 


ad 
OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 


DiMag to 
Try Again 


Joe DiMaggio, the New York, 


Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 


back in uniform to take part in 2) 


batting contest piror to the team: 
annual charity game against the« 
New York Giants 
at Yankee Sta- i, 
dium, June 27, 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 
DiMaggio, who 
has been out of 
action _ since 
spring _ training 
because of a bone 


will ee : 
Johnny Lindell in 2:33 
a right - handed 
home -run_ con- 
test against Sid 
Gordon and Babby Thomson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee out- 
fielder, wno worked out with sev- 
eral teammates today during the 
week said that his hegl was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 
guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 


yey yk **¢** @ 


“DiMaggio _ 


well, will accompany the club on}- 


the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 
try. | 


Ray's a Boon 
Without the E 


- Cleveland Indian rookie Ray 
Boone. may not be the best short- 


stop in the American League at this} 


writing but that doesn’t mean he 
won't be in the very near future. 
For the 25-year-old Texas League 
stat not only nudged the peerless 
Lou Boudreau into a trial at third 
base but he has already all but 
captured the keys to the city. 

Despite a nervous debut marred 
by a pair of understandable boots, 
the handsome young Californian 
fought his way into the hearts of 
Cleveland fans -with his timely hit- 
ting and general heads-up play in 
the fied] and on the bases. 

In his first five games as an In- 
dian regular, the likeable rookie 
compiled the incredible debut bat- 
ting average of .520 on ten hits in 


nineteen trips to the plate. 
cluded in this skein were three 
triples, a double and four runs- 
batted-in, in addition to the six he 
scored himself. Afield he turned in 
several sparkling plays and was the 
man 


In This 1 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


_ necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. 


In-| 


‘The Winningest Pitcher 


HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there's much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into_the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschi's -right 
arm. He's a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn’t know 
a few things Rane the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches, 


Maybe I've said this before, but the only way to label Raschi’s 
style is to call it intelligent. He's an intelligent pitcher. No fuss, 
no fume, no rub-in. He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don't know whether you've noticed or not, but Raschis rarely 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that first strike over on 
them. Always cutting those corners. Clean and crisp. That's 
the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn't need one. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. .The guys with blinding speed find, out in a hurry a 
They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasnt throwing his blinder in on a straight line. {t bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years than 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item to 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s: part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 


the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 


_ hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 


emphasis is, in the majors. 
and doodle. 

I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second year up. At that time there was a 20-year-old 
Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. | | 

“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. 

“I undei Wind he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if he 
wants to make the majors.” 

I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball thrower. The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few. seasons 
back has recently come up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe. Yes, 
he’s terrifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked up during his apprenticeship at Nashau and 
Montreal. That's what counts. 

VIC RASCHI, the guy we started out discussing, is a fellow 
who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that he'd never be able to intimidate the batters: with speed. And 
realized that even if he had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. That he’d 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 
control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. : 

It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
Merriwell heroics in this story. It took time and effort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for - 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It's true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
games. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vié¢ came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and~clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 


season he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. 


So much for the pitching man. 

. BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth telling about Vic- 

tor Angelo John Raschi. Vic figures he got off easy in the recent 

war against fascism: He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 

so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. 

Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game ‘that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and partially blinded. Some time later, while watching — 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. It left 
him completely blind. 

It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- 
body, knowing of the tragic. accident to Vic's kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met 
the man. And, for three hours, drawirig on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 
ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. 

You think about these little traits, the Yank hurler’s habits, 


Guys who can make that ball dipsy 


his pitching intelligence, and you ,.know that it’s no accident. Vic. 
Raschi has a right to be the winningest pitcher in baseball, 


eee ae lata 


Robinson, Washington, 269,402;| New. York, 321.418:.Dom DiMag.| si ji ightning 
i> Gg” eh ioe Fe as ) ‘7s ‘9 . ; g-{ pivot in three li h 
Mickey . Vernon, ; Cleveland, 209,- ‘gio, Boston 309,537. te | double plays.:: | : 218] 


~— 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
@ffice at New York. N. Y¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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© BAKERY DRIVERS SPURN- 


«~ PHONY CONTRACT DEAL 


—— See Page 3 —— 


THEY TOLD IT TO THE JUDGE 


THIS DELEGATION of New York trade union leaders is one - 
of a daily round of union representatives who will observe the trial 
of the Twelve at Foley Square. They saw the judge in his chambers 
and demanded release of the four imprisoned by Medina. Left to 
right: David Livingston, Local 65; Alex Sirota, president of the 
Metropolitan Council of Furniture Workers, CIO; Curtis Ritter, 

blic affairs director, UOPWA; Tom Neil, international organizer, 


, and Leon Strauss, furriers’ leader. 


See Page 2 
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By Louise Mitchell 


The government at the Alger Hiss perjury 


trial revealed on Friday that the FBI even keeps 


dossiers on federal justices, including their 


statements in defense of elementary democracy. 
When F cm udge Charles E. Wyzanski 
of Boston appear 
of the morning session as character witness for 
Hiss, he was confronted by U. S. Attorney 
Thomas Murphy, who read a newspaper clip- 
ping of a statement he made defending campus 
groups, including the American Youth for 


ocracy. 
* The Boston Herald on Jan. 3, 1947, reported 


| ppat Judge Wyzanski had said that until a 


(ee. 


4 


p is found treasonable” it had a right to a 
on the:campus. When asked bluntly by 
Murphy during cross-examination whether he 
80, the ju 
any event.I believe it.’ 


™ Hiss took the stand for a second day to de- 


— ~~ 


during the last 15 minutes 


e- answered, “T believe it is, and : 


1985, Hiss said, he let C 


scribe his relationship with Whittaker Cham- 
bers, self-confessed perjurer. He categorically 
denied he ever gave Chambers or anyone else 
unauthorized State Department documents. 
When asked by chief defense counsel Lloyd Paul 
Stryker whether he ever met with Chambers 
and the legendary Col. Bykov in a Prospect 
Park movie and later in Chinatown, the former 
State Department official emphatically replied, 
“In so far as it refers to me there is not a word 
of truth in it.” 


FIRST MEETING 


Making a clean-cut appearance, Hiss related 
that he met Chambers, known to him as George 
Crosley at the time, either in late 1934 or sally 
1935. Chambers came to him while he was 
counsel for the Nye Investigating Committee to 
get material for some articles that Chambers 


‘intended. to write,’ Hiss. reported. A casual 
friendship was srrck up, and a, the. Spring of 
ambers: and his family 


sublease his apartment at P street, Georgetown, 
Washington, when the Hisses moved to 30th 
street. Chambers promised to pay for the sub- 
lease, Hiss stated, but:never did. Hiss denied 
he ever lent any money to Chambers as the 
latter had testified. _ 

Hiss denied Chambers’ story that he had 
loaned Chambers $400 to buy a car, His bank- 
book showing a $400 withdrawal in November, 
1937, Hiss said, was used to buy furnishings for 


his residence at ‘Volta Place. | 
* He admitted receiving a rug from Chambers 
which Chambers claim 


a “patron” gave him, 
Chambers had alleged the rug was given to 
Hiss by -him in gratitude for Hiss’ work for a 
“foreign government.” ee 
DENIES PARTY STORIES ) 

Hiss denied that Chambers ever attended a 
New Year’s eve party at his home in 1937-38 or 
that he ever attended a “wedding anniversary 
vii e : (Continued on Page 8) | 
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Victims. to Tr Prosecutors | 


Those who are the victims. of the cold. war 
on-civil liberties and democratic rights will turn 
into prosecutors at a trial before 20,000 persons 
Tuesday. — é 
Shien of the trial will be Madisen Square | 


Garden, where the Civil Rights Congress of 
New York is sponsoring a rally for Civil and 
Human Rights. 

The efitire evening's program has bis writ- 
ten by professional stage’ and screen writers, 


Maltz, C. B 


with: a cast of actors prominent in films, radio ) 
and stage. > 
The speakers for the evening will appear as 
witnesses for the people against the criminals — 
responsible for planning a new war, burning — 
- books, destroying the rights of labor, lynching 
the. Negro people, loyalty probing, fomenting 
red hysteria and controlling thought, | 
Among the speakers who appear as witnesses 
for the people will be Paul Robeson, Albert 
. Baldwin, Eugene Dennis, Reid 
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Robinson, Teak. . Mitchell, Albert Kahn and = 
William L. Patterson... 

The New. York CRC reported a brisk sale of 
tickets inthe past few days, attributing the ac- 
| celerated ticket demand to popular indignation 

~ over Judge Medina’s jailing of Gil Green, Illinois 
state chairman of the Communist Party. One of 
‘the major demands of the meeting will be for 


the ending of the frame-up in Foley Square and 
freedom for the four jailed Communist leaders. 


~ Union Delegates See Medina, 
| eed He Free Defendants 


By Joseph North 


A five-man on of New York’s lea ding unionists saw Judge Harold Medina in his 


Foley Square chambers Friday and minced no w 
| imprisonment of the four Communist leaders 


FREEDOM CONFERENCE = 
BEING HELD SATURDAY 


A conference on the “narrowing area of political freedom in | 
the United States” is being held this Saturday at the City Center 
Casino under the auspices of the Civil Rights Congress. The Con- 
ference on Civil and Human Rights, as it is called, will be addressed 
by such national figures as Dashiel Hammett, O. John Rogge, City 
Councilman uaa 8 J. Davis, Dr.. Gene ‘Weltfish and Aubrey 
Pankey. 

| _The sponsoring call to the conference, which starts at 10 a.m., 
was signed by Clifford Odets, Paul Robeson, Hammett, Rogge and 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

. Rogge: will speak on New Dangers to. Democracy; Davis will 
discuss The Challenge to, Political Freedom, and the Rev. Andrew 
Van Dyke, secretary of the Episcopal League for Social Action, will 
deal with Civil Liberties and the Right to Speak for Peace. 

‘The labor panel will hear Juan Saez-Corales, general secretary 
‘of the dominant labor federation in Puerto Rico. Also speaking will 
be Hans Freistadt, whose award of a Fellowship by the Atomac 
Energy Commission ‘was recently withdrawn because of his mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. - 

Other speakérs include Dr. George Cannon, ee Van Kleeck, 


dependent trade union off- 
|cials last week to observe the con- 


nesses, 


Prof. Philip Morrison of Comell University and Thomas L Emerson 


of Yale Law Faculty. 


‘ 


ords in their description 


of labor's indignation at 


. They told the judge they came in the name of 


the standing trade union com-|@ 
mittee that was set up by the 
emergency conference of 200 
New York CIO, AFL and In- 


duct of the trial. They notified the 
judge they spoke on behalf of 120 


jocals. | 3 

“Henceforth,” they informed 
Medina,” we-shall send a daily, 
continuous delegation of observers 
to the courfroom who will report 
back to their unions on the trial’s 
conduct.” 

The delegation told the judge 
the conference insisted he cease 
trying to make stoolpigeons of wit- 

and’ also p Renita: 7 the 

prompt release of the four de-|\_ 
fendants “so they can properly 
pare their case. 


The _ five, eleeted at the emer- 
gency confe erence, were Alex Si- 
‘ota, president of ‘the Metropolitan 
Council of Fumiture Workers, 
CIO; Leon Strauss, executive sec-| 


) FO oamals of the Joint Board Fur Dres- 


a 


To Hear Appeal 
On Bail for Green 


The U. S. Circuit Court of 


Appeals, which recessed more 
than a week ago after hearmg 
appeals’ on Judge Harold R. 
‘Medina’s remanding ‘to jail ‘of 
John Gates, Henry Winston and 
Gus Hall, defendants'-in the 
Foley Square heresy trial, an- 
nounced it will convene in Hart- 
ford, Conn., next Friday’ to hear 
the appeal against the jailing of 
Gilbert Green, another of the 12 
indicted Communists. 

The high tribunal «has - re-- 
served decision on the Gates- 
Winston-Hall appeals. _ . . 
ses and Dyers Union, CIO; Davi 
Livingston, vice-president, Local 
65; Tom Neill, UE international 
organizer, and Miss Curtis. Ritter, 
director. of public affairs . of the. 
UOPWA. 

Confronted. with leaders of that 

(Continued on Page 11). 


Gil Green Tells How CP Applied — 


arxist Theory to American Life — 


By Reis: RA PA 
The “History of the Communist Party a the Soviet| 


Union,” 364-page Marxist classic used as a textbook in 


American Communist schools and study circles, “contains 
some of ‘the -most - profound¢— 
thoughts ever. expressed by the 
human mind,” Gilbert Green told 
the jury. Friday in the trial of. the 
Communist “Jeaders. | - 

But Green, testifying for the 
eighth day in ‘his -own behalf, 
warmed ‘that the book’s contents, 
the “géneralized principles of 
Marxism - Leninism” in “succinct 
capsule form,” cannot be applied 
“mechanically” or “haphazardly” | ; 
and is not a “blueprint” for social- 
ism in America; as charged by FBI 
stoolpigeon Louis Budenz. 

Green, who is Hlinois Commu- 
nist Party chairman. and one of the 
four Communist defendants jailed 
for “contempt” by Judge Harold 
R. Medina, testified how he used 
uséd the “History of the CPSU” 

- while teaching a class of New 
York college students in the science 
_of Marxism in the’ summer of 1939. 

Judge. Medina, who last’ week 
hampered devélopment of defense 
proof ‘by ‘barring stacks of ‘au- 
thentic documentary evidence 
idéntified ‘by | Green as__ official. 
teachings of the Communist Party, 
touched off a considerable buzz of. 
speculation among courtroom spec: 
tators of: ‘the court's trial tactics, 
when he ruled d the half. 
day Friday session t Green 
‘could-explain in detaif how-he used 
he Russian’: “ook, to tren: wesy socitd ontd*distorical teofidi- | 


* 24a 6jO9 30) ane; ‘eer Deg. eendil-a0d e2't wit oiator Oo @s 


students in the principles of Marx. 
ism. 

“We would have to read hun-| - 
dreds of Marxist classics to under- 
stand what is im this yolume in 
;Succinect capsule form,” said Green 
explaining how he taught students 
sto use the book. 

Members of the jury sat in the 
air-conditioned courtroom, each 
with a copy of the history clasped 
in their hands, as Green testified. 

“It shows how the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union applied 
these principles (Marxism-Lenin- 
ism) in Russia,” he testified. 


~*~ 


covered in the book on the ques- 
tion of socialisin was especially: im- 
portant because Russia was the 
“first land-where the people built 
socialism.” 

He explained American Commu- 
nists teach and study the lessons 
of Russian history as progressives 
in feudal lands studied the histories 
of the American’ Revolution more 
than a century-and-a-half ago ~ 
“not to apply the principles in a 
mechanical way.” 


DIFFERENT CON DITIONS — 


He warmed against any “me-} 
chanical and haphazard” appliance 
of the lessons of the Bolshevik 


.| speaking of current.American con- 


He said the’theory and practice 


Revolution to America, where dif- | 


valeiaa exist anes ane those in Rus. 
sia in 1917. © 

'“We have thé class swiddiate ‘to- 
ward socialism,” he told the jury, 


ditions. “But we must take into 
consideration the differences. 


“First, the CPSU led to the es- 
tablishment of a workers state in a 
land where there had been no con- 
stitutional authority. In.the United 
States we have. had constitutional} . 
government for more than 150 
years. ! 


CZARIST AUTOCRACY 
*“In Russia the working class 


the workers are in the majority. 
In Russia the farmers were if the 
‘majority. In the -United States we 
didn't have a ezarist autocracy, 
but we. had a republic. We have} 
a trade union movement of man 

millions. The history deals ae 


was in the minority; in the U.S.) 


'cialism would ——- those needs. 
Questioned by attorney A. 


Isserman further on how he taught : 


from the book, Green blasted again 


the FBI stoolpigeon. story that it | 
for: an 


contained a “blueprint” 
“American cnn of * force 
jand violence.” . 

Q. What saetenind did .you 
make at the outset of the course? 

A. At the. outset I said- here 
could be found the key to Marx- 
ism, not as a dogma, but as a 
| guide to action. 


Green prefaced his explanation 
with the phrase “I believe.” 


Prosecutor John F. X. McGohey 
objected to the witness stating, his 


beliefs. 
“This ease has nothing’ to do 


amr on Page 11) 


Sanday will be the 36th day | 
that Peter Harisiades has been 
jailed on. Ellis. Island. Harisi- | 
ades is being held without bail 
by Attorney General Tom Clark. . 

If deported, he would be 

sent to fascist Greece, where 

he faces execution as an anti- 
fascist. The sole charge 
against Harisiades is that he |]. 
was a member of the Com- 
' munist Party prior to 1939. 

He has a wife and two -chil- 

dren. 


At one point in his testimony, |, 


Agree to Seek. 
National — 


~ Soft Coal Pact 


_ WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. Va.—John L. Lewis and north- 
erm, western and commercial oper- 


ators representing about half the - — 


nation’s soft coal production Fri- 


‘day set out to write a new industry- 


wide contract. The United Mine 
| Workers has insisted on. continuing 
the system of national wage agree- 
ments first Started in 1945. _ 
Lewis undertook to try to per- 
suade U. S. Steel Corp. to drop its, 
separate negotiations and_ enter. 
into the joint talks. Ay 


Ask Parley on 


Bus Contracts 

“Michael J. Quill, international 
viriasiclanstcl and Matthew Cuinan, 
head of Local 100, CIO Transport * 
Workers Union, called upon offi- 
cials of the major privately owned 


bus lines for immediate anc tangs 
of contract. negotiations. 


the jindustrialization .of — Russia’ 


industrial country in Europe (at 
the time of: the revolution).” 


Green explained to the jury how 
the Russians, ‘under the leadership 
of the™ Communist Party of Lenin 
‘and Stalin, “had:> to pull them- 
selves up ‘by their own " bootetaa 
to build’ their: industry, _ while 
America is the “most industrialized 
jcouritry in ‘the world.” 


“We — all the means 
America 0 roducing.. abundan‘ly 


(under, direction of the Soviet | 
sanasaunent the most backward | 


in| | 


Point of Order - 


— 


By ALAN 
MAX 


# } 


~ President satan says that. if he Tnds that any member of t — 


he will remove him. 


executive branch of the goyernment is guilty. of witch-hunt hysteria © 


‘Does this’ mean that Truman is preparing to submit his resigna- 


wis 


tion to Truman?P 


If he does, we. bet , ea will reject it: 


- “ee 


_ We understand that -the day after Truman ordered the hiceby. 
trial of the Communists, he locked himself in his room and criticized - 
himself unmercifully ° as a_red-baiter,. witch-hunter and hysteria 


breeder. 


for the! we positing fhe ah 


64k 


) 
Soa © tee WA Oia 166 ais ‘eit 


th 


Of ‘course, he hasn’t called off the trial yet. : 
that Truman is reconciled té what he is rauty It’s said that when 


ip at Sibbs hinds Se fa mirror in the plies nt. he Practically 


But. don’t think 


Sv VT srt 


; eeree yer rrr ess ee sy ‘ camel Y 


eevee ne 4 ya) — Ee ee She oe ae Mid & , He ‘4! 
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Jobs Dow wil, 
But Prices Still 


= Remain High 


Government sources continued to paint a gloomy 
economic picture at the end of this week, with Labor De- 
partment officials asserting that employment was continu- 
ing to drop but that this was having no effect on bringing 
down living costs. While the cost of living declined 
nationally 0.3 percent \ between® 


mid-April and mid-May, it was 
still nearly 27 percent above June, Liber al Party 


1946, when price controls were 


Ss... ££ rll = es a  |scrapped 
te. TT ae a During the previous month 0. t ; 
‘MULBERRY | ‘STREET mermaids ent i in a  dhilldeen's S lab Et 3 —The Worker Photo by Peter | fo, prices had ite risen in many 


large cities. 
i The announcement was -made, GOP Ma 
Bay t in " onnd as other government offices were on yor | 
ery uf i ive r > 00 reducing estimates of activity in| __ ; 
uipment and construction fields, he tie-up between the Liberal 


Ruin No More’ e hil the Wall Street Journal ‘Party and the pro-war Wall Street 
, , calls “big job creators.” Republican Party hiding behind 


* Heads: it .raias; tails it doesn’t.| The Construction Division of “fusion” labels was openly reveal- 
That was the wav the weather the Department of Commerce, for|ed On Friday-when it was ans 
y example, reports that “starts” in|nounced that leaders of the Lib- 


prediction stacked up for the week! oy, ‘industrial buildings - totalled |eral, Republican and so-called Fu- 


——_ «Aap oe predic- $481,0000,000 for the first five|sion parties would meet at the 
were eee |months of this year, compared to|office of Samuel Seabury on Tues- 
The Weatherman, dizzy from $602,000,000 for the same period|day, June 28, at 4 p.m. 
the a — rain for. the|Jast year. The ——e a, of = 
;? week-end Dut then bac own.| PROSPECTS WORSE : meeting, according to a letter 
By aa Shields {Depending on what time you} And the prospect is that it will Seabee to Charles H. Tuttle, 
FL Teamster's leaders got the worst booing that has called the Weatherman you got 2/ get worse, not better. chairman of the Republican good- 
echoed through Manhattan Center in years when they tried | different story. At 4 p.m. Friday,|’ Even more serious was the con-| government committee and Adolph 
to stuff a bum wage contract down the throats of the | the temperatiude was 82.degrees.|tinued fall in estimates for ma-7A. Berle, Jr., state chairman of the 
bakery driver Thursday night. © — __ First, with words like cool drops|chinery, or capital goods, orders, Liberal Party is to discuss “a joint 
‘Tac ihey ‘cdatet hed two call a membership meeting in 17|of rain, he said, “A general low | one of the most important bell-| ticket which can represent all ele- 
most significant omissions | weeks. ee pressure pattern is moving into weathers of economic trends. The} ments: in favor of a strictly non- 
It didn’t provide for the five-| The officials came late. Let the |this area from the West and by Commerce Department's Office of| partisan and efficient municipal 
dey ceaad fax getlen: workers cool off for awhile. But|Saturday afternoon should pro- a Economics — — administration.” ce ta 
The time has passed when the the chorus of boos began at 3:20 duce the optimum for thunder t a vs lg 4 : oer weg = os : Seabury said the conference 
teamster officials and the ‘Big Six” p.m. as the officials climbed the | showers.” equip would be a preliminary one and 


companies in the bread trust can high rostrum. -And it continued| These were some of the pret- in 1949 will be 14 percent below) i. “no commitments ‘will be 


pull such shoddy deals as easily for nearly 10 minutes before pres: |tiest words said at any time since a “the pesengialhg ec: : Namsicles — = this pce which is 
as they pulled them before. merely tor exploratory purposes. 


ident Joseph Clark of Local 550 the dry and heat spell got under |: ° , , 
. tion of American Railroads an- 
Siie/diidiatena oallins ere Rahi- It is believed the two candidates 


could begin speaking. ‘way 30 days ago . 
« lan nounced a weekly drop of. 19.7 
ing for the shorter work “week to- _Now look . . .,. began Clark.} Then the Weatherman changed|percent on freight carloadings on ee ee be gal —d. 
day. The brewery workers’ new‘ Five Day Week: We want the| his mind, and nothing more was | 18. This’ was. 28.4 percent | Ceres a tls “meemeg are Sc 
five day week!” the voices replied. | .3id about the rains. elow the same week last year. 


87% hour week victory was in ward Corsi, state ‘labor commis- | 
every workers’ mind- Thursday A ee a of men The New York Times called the|O"° and Newbold Morris, may- 


night. ie? rediction was changed to drop “more than seasonal.” oralty candidate in °49. 


. Clark was heard again for a| mostly sunny and humid” for Sat-|  Jyoe ; nk Dien 3 The hypocrisy of -the Liberal 
And the gulf between the rank | moment: , urday with the temperature in the Bisons ee felt 3 r= nee gr women Party's position is evident in its re- 
| and. file and the officials, who Set-| wy, tried to get everything you low 90's. | Pike steel, where the two largest |cent negotiations with Bronx Boss 
om things at, — gg tie fellows demanded,” he said. Then the Weatherman changed producers, Carnegie-Illinois and|Ed Flynn for support of the Dem- 
ss over the conterence table “Five Days. . . . We want the |his mind again and said ‘ ‘rain.” Bethlehem, announced further cut-|Ocratic aspirant, Supreme Court 


has gotten much wider than be- f a .. Ferdinand C. -P 
, ve day week,” the. voi ed _| backs and shutting of furnaces.|Justice Ferdinan ecora, 
fore. | F i But the latest memo from \ ites Carnegie-Illinois has shut down 17 while at the same time making 


* : back. | CH h 

gethesnxcelll _ | “We didn’t get the five days but ~e kind in sight.” That ae furnaces in the last three weeks./behind the scene deals with Re- 
Attorney Herman E. Cooper,|we got . . .,” Clark ventured | of thundershowers may take “three f Bethlehem = shut down our |P ee a 

, era counsel for the bakery jagain. But the cries of “Five Days. |or four days” to materialize, said umaces in the last two weeks in 


rivers and for the National Mari-|... We want the five day week,” |Col. James M. Osmun, Weather ee ae Fegyrat ne eee Fire at Secret. | 
or 


time Union, found this Thursday |came echoing back: Bureau meterologist.: 
night. Cries of “Five Days,” with lots| So who knows? But who doesn’t down to 65 percent of capacity. Navy Laboratory 
Cooper had managed to stuff of booing coming in between, also| care? | WASHINGTON. — A three- 
a shipowners’ agreement, that gave| wrecked the oratory of Charles ns Greyhound Bus alarm fire Friday swept through a / 
the men nothing, down the sea-| Kyentz and Jack Scherer, organ- : . storage warehouse at the Naval . 
men’s throat earlier this month) jzers for the union; William Lee, Sophoulis Dies Crash Hurts 34 Research Laboratory here which 
after NMU President Joe Curran) international union treasurer, and| LONDON.— Themistocl Soph BALTIMORE (UP). — Thirty-|contained some “classified” or sec- 
had paved the way with a cam-| several local union negotiators aes | ocres SOPM| four persons were injured Friday {ret equipment. 
paign of -redbaiting and disrup- = oulis, premier of the Greek monar-|when the driver of a New York| Jt was reported that Navy shore 
tion. : , ie GOT MAD | cho-fascist government, died Fri- to Washington Greyhound bus patrol stopped even the Washing- 
_ But the rank and file bakers|) Scherer, a big, burly fellow got|day, the Exchange Telegraph|“nodded” at the wheel and ran off |ton police from entering the high- 
booed him sick when he told them |@ngry, which didn’t help him a bit. —_— reported from Athens. He/the highway at Whitemarsh eight ly-restricted Naval Research Lab- 


they couldn't get anything more; He blew up especially when he was 90 miles north of here. oratory. Pea. 
from the bosses and added. that: | asKed the crowd if “we,’ the offi- 


“I don’t give much weight to the |cials, “ever gave you a bum steer.” 
wisdom of the (rank and file) op-| “yes” the voices replied: or rs loin i T on ‘ op ruta ity 
~ ag ~ oo, rag itg® 1 “I want to make just one clos- 
Ri ake * 98 Tet him, know mg statement,” yelled Scherer} Support is growing for the June ther, by an off-duty policeman. {gress of American Women, the 
their ielaiimonse, - And. shouts ions “A 27 anti-police-brutality conference Yesterday the NAACP said ad-|Communist Party , the Jewish Peo- 
from the crowd reminded ‘the at-| _Kivé days,’ the crowd chorused.| called by the Brooklyn National) gitional support has come from the|Ples Fraternal Order, the Bedford 
torney that ““the brewers won and | . I tha gra ial said the organ-| Association for the Advancement of| Flatbush chapter of Americans for|St uyvesant Tenants Council, the 
we will win too:” ar ay d t the management will|Colored People, it was announced | Democratic Action, in a letter from Flatbush Civil Rights Congress 
The teamsters’ “big brass,” as “4 adamant against your demands| Friday. The meeting will be at the| Alexander S. Moser, ‘the group's and the Brooklyn Health Council. 
if you turn this offer down.” A.M.E. Zion Church, MzcDonough| chairman. Prayers for the success of the 


one rank and file bakery driver : 
led the officials over the mike,| _ Five days—we want five days,” St. and Tompkins Ave., 6:30 p.m. parley are being offered Sunday 
— UNION SUPPORT | by Rev. Charles England, of the 


had been afraid of their members |the crowd answered. “The NAACP’s quest for pro-| | 
since the strike began Feb. 27. “Youre banging your heads|tection against police lawlessness| ~ Among labor unions supporting| St, Augustine’ Protestant Episcopal 


__The “brass” had been afraid to': |= (Continued on Page 10) andprejudiced courts has turned|the-conference.are six locals of the|Church; Rev. William O. Carring- 
into a crusade of Negro and white| AFL Bakery and Confectionary|ton, of the A.M.E. Zion Church, 


The Worker PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE FREEDOM | of wnprecedented dimension and| Workers; the CIO Mine, Mill and and Rev. John Coleman of the 


OF THE PRESS CO., INC., 50 E. 12th St. ” - Uni 
- ardor,” declared James A. Powers| Smelter Workers, Local 701; Uni-|St. Phillips Protestant Episcopal 
Sen Vou &, MY. Telephone Algooqule 4-784 [WIA ACP branch orden wn |ted Electrical Workers Locals 475, |} Church. = 


sg na el GNA Slee @ t0h, OR Uae Pest Oates ot Say York. 0. Y.-ccter| — Over.a score of powerful Negro| 430 and 1227; Local 65, Whole- The NAACP has invited Police 


the Act of March 2 1978. SUBSCRIPTION RATES and white church, fraternal, labor, sale and Warehouse Workers in-| Commissioner O’Brien and Brook- 


Manhatten, Grenx, Canada aad Fereign) 3 Meaths ; ‘ 
SAtLY WORKER ond THE WORKER ...cccccccocccerccce $3.75 ar $12.08 political.and other groups have at-|dependent, the Furriers Joint lyn District Attorney Miles F. Mc- 


col ganeeoniaace Sosa bs onapeate pie peed irae = ie-v¢ | tacked the, growing wave of police| Board and the Furriers Joint Coun-| Donald to. attend the meetiig and 
DAILY’ WORKER and THE WORKER ae OOS i, tee violence which, culminated.in the|“L, ) :|hear the;evidence of cop vidlence 
SAILY WORKER St tel take ceeed alae ancnvedwehcace. SM Mecet vi ‘ases| Memorial ; Day. killing of Herman Added to demieiseniiann Soneeh from ‘eyewitnesses including vid- 
aus WORKER soccccssceresscccersscccescccescceneecseores FP 230i Newton a —ren old Negro fa-!end to cop violence are the Con-| tims and widows of Cop ‘victims.” 
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ARTS, ‘SCIENCE GROUP ASKS 
PROBE OF FBI METHODS ~ 


An investigation of the “police state” techniques of the FBI _ 
by a “responsible non-partisan commission” was asked Friday by. . 
the National Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions in a telegram 
sent to President Truman. _ . ee 

Acting because of the revelation of FBI satthsode by the dossiers 
exposed in the trial of Judith Coplon, the ASP also asked that Tru- 

‘|’ man oust Attorney General Tom Clark “who has abused the power 
of his office in adding to the hysteria of these. times. 

“Prominent citizens in the fields of the arts, sciences and pro- 
fessions have been smeared and irreparable damage done to their 
careers and their morale on ‘the basis of dossiers of gossip and dis- © 
torted public information,” said the telegram. ) 

|.  “Itcan be concluded: only. that the FBI and the Dept. of Justice 
are engaged in a power-seeking, publicity-seeking operation which 


dangerously attacks the fundamental concepts: of self-government.” 
+ a © 


STEEL: ‘WORKERS WELCOME GERHART E rier TO creat Y 


By Mel Fiske” 
WASHINGTON. President Truman this ek made a mockery of 


his own statements deriding the current national spy hysteria by signing 


a bill giving unsurpassed power to the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
world-wide counterpart of the keyhole-peepin g," hysteria-creating FBI. 
Handed unlimited funds for which it is. accountable to. no one, the CIA is now 


legally authorized to plant agents and spies _ in every nation of the. world. It is also given 


thority over the FBI and is em- © 
nee ts aa spies into Ameri- world-wide underground: network | ¢, 


on ’s labor unions, industrial plants?®", Presidential authority. “Project 


and mines and every organization X,” involving. the formation -of a 
of the people. - vast spy ring in central and eastern 


European nations is one roduct 
In operation for two years, the n P | 


of CIA’s work. 
CIA © has meee iE create such a 


While - charged with the job of 


“coordinating” all government 
FOR VACATION! 


spy -activities, the CIA has estab- 


lished a spy network that overlaps 
-the undercover ‘work. of the. FBI, 

- JO CARRY OVER A 

' SINGLE GARMENT! 


Army, Navy, Air Force, State De- 
Down, down, down ge prices ... to afford 


partment and Economic Coopera- 
you the greatest savings in Joe & Paul 


tion Administration. 

It has extended the keyhole/ 
history! Tropicals, gabardines, worsteds, 
sharkskins ... scdére ef top-notch fabric 


from a cluster of four pretentious 
lmarble and brick. dwellings 
squeezed in between the grounds 


Gerhart Eisler (arrow) is welcomed: by a group of seed soailaiia after he crossed the Czecho- 


‘peeping, wire-tapping and rumor- 
-—alj from Joe & Paul's regular stock! 


‘reporting of the FBI into every | 
corner of the earth. And it: pays 

SUITS - TOPCOATS 
formerly $65. 00 


the good money of the American 
taxpayer for every rumor. 
MOW « « » $39.75 
formerly $75.00 


* 
now .-. $44.75 


CIA’S DIRECTIVES emanate 
formerly $85.00 


40f the Bureau .of Medicine and 
|Surgery on one side and,an old 
_|bréwery on the other in North-}- 
west Washington. a Tea ee 
| Within those — buildings, CIA eats 
officials sift through the reports of | Hime 
its agents and paid’ ex-informers. | Bgeeem 
Radio listening posts and monitor- pee he 
jing services ‘aré -maintained * in| fae 
‘Navy Department buildings. ‘sev- 
eral blocks away... 

In addition to receiving seated 4 
from the specially selected and} iam 
trained “military intelligence _ offi-| ie 
cers dispatched -throughout the 


Se 3 S —Dr. Jan Boukal, secretary to 
world by” the State Department | Bag gos | Archbishop Josef Beran, said Fri- 
and ECA, the CIA has also re- 3 


eee ee eee day the 61-year-old prelate is in} 
cruited the help of ‘bankers, . in-| jp meee i se Wag ecm good health and free to move about; 
dustrialists and right wing labor ere, ee jm as he wishes. 
leaders. - See ee ae =|! He said thére is no question of 
It has also. wolotuned fascist t\ the archbishop’s being wager house 
“ref ugees” into its underground arrest. 
Sree term = pag the CIA Boukal, whose own arrest -had 
In developin er contacts in 
nations Foal from capitalism ome reported; nt produced Py 


; | ‘the government man in’ charge. ‘of 
since World War II, it has been ~\the archbishopric consistory age 
(Contfnued on Page 10) 


Vatican Provoking 32:25: 
Attack on Czechs 


Boukal a larvé, muscular priest 
Special to The Worker 


with a hearty laugh, was sum- 
moned by telephone from the con- 

PRAGUE, Geochnakovtkia —The Vatican is deliberately 
provoking discord with the governments of the people's ae 


sistory. He appeared alone, talked 

for about seven minutes and then 

was dismissed. 

He said the archbishop welll 

not receive newspapermen, but he 

laughed at rumors that Beran had 

gone on a hunger strike. He said 

it was not true. 

NO TROUBLE oe 

,mocracies. This impression is widespread here as facts come ahis gna 9 — — — 

_ Bi to light on the’ Current affair of e- jtering the archbishops palace, “ 

 - Archbishop Beran, which follows| teed to every citizen and this doc-|400-year-old- baroque _ building. 

le . 'so soon after sn: sentencing of| trine has been, in fact, incorporated The front of the building was de-| 

: BUY DIRECT FROM : Cardinal . Mindszenty for plotting in oe Republic’ new Constitution. serted. 
, AME jto overthrow the Hungarian goy-| _ ut even before lebruary, nego- 
| DESIGNER=MAKER ernment. “4 | tiations were taking place between 
5 SENSIBLE PRICES . | And itis recognized here, of| the National Front and representa- 
@also smart factory styles course, that the strings which pull] tives of all religious sects, includ- 
: ° | Vatican licy-makers into ” provo- ing, of course, the Catholic 
|| red rs f I<‘ cation after provocation are held|Church,. At that time the Na- 
‘by American fingers—the fingers of tional Front offered to agree to a 
a, f OC f Cri the U. S. State Department. — It/Special law providing for Church 
- vaAnitTu RE should be mentioned, moreover, Schools to be maintained by’ the 
"ti ~8:30. 
. N.Y. C.~ 


slovak border into Germany. To escape. FBI and State Department persecution he fled aboard the 
Polish liner Batory in .May. | | 


SE ARCHBISHOP BERAN WASN'T 
eee ARRESTED, UP MAN FINDS 


|By Rob Roy Buekingham 
United Press Staff Correspondent 
PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia (UP). 


« MOW ce e 
$49.75 archbishop’ s office. 


Church sources had said the 
archbishop had “dissolved” the of- 
fice, delegating to priests and arch- 
bishops the duties he formerly had 
performed there. 

It was humming with. activity. 
Four men and a girl were busy 
filling and stamping envelopes. 
The archbishop’s seal could be 
seen on each mimeographed let- 
ter. Two of the men were tieless 
{and wore tennis shoes. The office 
was staffed with priests before po- 
lice occupied the palace June 15. 

Dr. Miroslav Houska, new head 
lof the consistory, said Beran is 
comfortable and has not left his . 
palace since Sunday because he 
did not wish to. At first he said 
Boukal was ‘not in the palace, but | 
when told of the rumors; he had - 
an office worker phone him. 


Houska’s predecessor in the of- 
fice, Rudolph Doerner, is now in 
jail. The government still has, not 


officially admitted it is. operating 
ithe consistory, but Houska said it 
is running “as normal.” 


SPORT JACKETS 
- $LACKS — 
AT GREAT REDUCTIONS! 


- OVERCOATS 
40% - 50% OFF 


“Clothes Men Sing About”’ 
117 STANTON STREET 


cor. Essex, New York City 


) 


ARCHBISHOP BERAN 


—— ' 
— 


Science Notebook, a column 
on latest developments in sci- 
ence, by Peter Stone, appears 
ey in the Daily Worker. 


FANS [20% 


$6.50 


Choose from 30” models, “AC-DO 
15% -40% saving: or all medels 


were two. persons: the uniformed: 
porter and a palace guard, who 
was napping in the telephone al- 
cove. | 

After this’ reporter stated his, 
business, a phone’ call was put 
through to the consistory. The por-} 


ter then led me into the court and Standard Brand Dist 


up a flight of stairs, through a maze}| 
of corridors and finally into the (MS 4th Ave. (14th St.) GR. 9-7819. 


| QFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES | 
Gensup Stationery Co. 


8 West 47th Street 41 East 14th Street 
‘|’ LUxemburg2-0967-8  GRam. 7-7211-7212 
; ‘+ dargest 
cee. Pines and | 
3i—Jaken « ia 


In the reception hall inside there 
that Pope ‘Pius’ excommunication | Catholics, as an exception to. the 


of Father Josef ' Plojhar, priest- {law nationalizing schools; had} 
Minister of Health, as well.‘as all} -agréed to pay the salaries ‘of the}. 
other Catholics in’ the govern- priésts and maintain their churches,] ~ 
|ment, comes as no surprise. The|in view of the handing over of 
campaign “to “get” Father. Plojhar| Church lands to the state, and to 
iy | started soon after the February } #8 extension: of the Catholic press. 
ms eyents of 1948, when the demo-| But these negotiations were. go- 
| cratic forces blocked a rightist]img too well to suit the U. S.- 
coup and.sdved the. ee. 5 dey inspired ‘Vatican ‘and: orders ‘were 
ait mocracy. < jissued to the Archbishop to break 


: a the discussions. ey after 
SHORTLY | the. Febyru-|th 


i Hl: any events a newly.epnstituted: Na-| th 
; i bi: a that free-}-F! 
Ip. wo 0 ee At r } 
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Waly Form = ferm=,"="*4 Board Ducks Decision ; on CCNY Bias 


= © +—=—-._~S¢+t~-s3OHomer Loomis, Jr., convicted 
or ers Win leader of the fascist-like Colum-| - The Board of Higher Education |erbocker cases, and compared the {call your attention to the fact that 
aT ‘bians this week was named|late Thursday night dodged the|CCNY administration’s defense of the recommendations of that of- 


a ee ian. er “Fuehrer” of the new American issue of bias at City College by these bigots to the firings of Lorch |ficially elected body called for his 
Tiong Stri € Bilbo Club in an affidavit filed in referring it to the BHE executive and grees removal,” _ 
) Elberton, Ga. The affidavit, show-|.,.,,mittee. The BHE met met at y have become victims of Friday Judge Hubert T. Delany, 


ee “ Sigg ie eH the vicious racist and anti-Semiti 
ROME. — The nationwide strike|'™& the court that “Loomis is still} Funter Coll , while outside ove mC la N juri 
of 1.000.000 lf ,.| engaging in the activities of the 300 CCNY x ot Da saat Cade yo : discrimination against which they Be qoagemyped fame 
ee eee Sarm Wor"! sort for which he was convicted,” rt ed i irited d P” | fought,” Davis told Tead. port of the Alumni Committee m= 
ers was ended’Friday by a seven-| |. filed in opposition to Looonl taser oe ‘a f; seaman lx tke } Katcher | dina’ eittcas a Gea ae 
point settlement which granted | plea f : mp eee he and findings in the Knickerbocker dious attempt to whitewash the 
Tt or a new trial. The CCNY situation involves case,” wrote Davis, “and would |a dministration.” whitew 


most of the laborer’s demands. the recent dismissals by President one 


Giuseppe Di Vittorio, head of Drain on G ol a Harry N. Wright of Dr. Lee Lorch} Winchell Screams Threat at Robeson | 


the Italian labor federation, de- and Dr. Morris Swadesh: Added 
clared, “We are fully satisfied, ‘are the previous demands for in- up Peg ¢ coeggen gutter Sareea the Daily Mirror, wound 
a @n0 vestigation of Wright’s defense of y column with a lynch incitement against Paul 

even though we didn’t get all we genres “1,:,| Robeson, world-famous singer and leader of the Negro le. 
asked.” . arms ritis Prof. William FE. Knickerbocker Ccsmtemndaiitth eget def ¢ hi gro peop 

The sett] ioe for th accused anti-Semite and William; ;._, by camera ag pant : wae al e ws Gee 

P ; a: : . unday, Win : 
first ptisceg = Yale | pe : _ LONDON (UP). — Financial wayrnnd vv gi segregator of! attacked the singer for having had his son educated ‘in England 
rack tu Baier om 5 3 se a experts said Friday that Britain's goto ik. BHE mocting: 16p- and the Soviet Union, as welt as at Cornell University. Tied in 
creed that provinces om there a sage ves have — ces ie resentatives of more than 20 citi- So ne papstions = me y reference to Paul Robeson, 
safety limit,” that ou’ re 

had been no work contracts must oo zen and labor groups sought in Look, Robeson, the cemeteries are crowded with people 


apply formal agreements  im-|Present economic trends may force|yain to appear before the Board. 
mediately. e the nation to reduce purchases in| . Councilman Benjamin J. Davis} ho thought the rest of Sxl couldn't get along without them.” 


Negotiation for the national |the United States. urged the re-instatement of Lorch | 
pact are to start by November.) The experts said Britain's back-| and Swadesh in a letter to Dr. Interracial resert for “4, ’ 
When it has been concluded, |log of gold is considerably smaller/Ordway Tead, chairman of the adults, 87 mites from 
provincial agreements will have to|/now than when Marshall Plan aid! board. The Communist Council- New York . SEAVER LOD cE 


revised to grant all of the/began. man recalled the Davis and Knick-|[ = '* the Pecones at 
. LACKWAXEN, PA. |. 


benefits guaranteed by the national - 
contract. ) | re 
: Seneonal apeso se 9 ed eve a é / —— JULY & AUG UST 
nempioyment beneftts and cost o f aa, eS sien aia Sing'e Veterans | 
$ @ secial and @ filtered pool 
35 aan 


living bonuses and special indem- Dine in Our | per 
° BEACON, N. Y. : Reasonably cultural staff @ all sports 
se ys 7. ee sw game a —— BEACON wit Priced week @ enteralinment @ classes in 
ced 3 
y ALL ACCOMMODATIONS . a —— 


to quit their jobs. BY THE WEEK ‘BY THE SEASON Sorry! Reservations closed Send $5 reservation deposit 


e strike settlement also pro- ; na : ees 
per a n 
vides that parliament will prepare | oe ae iit 60 we gga : for July 4th Weekend Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 


a la making fixed-wage farm e d INCLUDES s Enjoy the cultural and social life — spe | ee 
contracts effective for two years, Linens and maid service of a progressive camp. Social staff : : | 


and designating government ex- e Entertainment, band and ) during the week. Entertainment, Cornwallville 
vec to rule on renegotiation e movies ee band, movies on weekends. Sea- New York r 
| Pool & all sports facilities sonal charge. for entertainmeni : Oak Hill 2-4225° 


emands. 
NO EXTRAS! $7.50 per person. i 
Make Reservations | $ 3 9 © High in the Mts 


3 ; JULY 4th WEEKEND 
| Bare Corruption 3 DAYS amine $10, per person fans ” July . WEEKLY “= — 
i teaaesbennieeinieaetamemmneneimeaneenieeenaetnemeatiai ac aaiaaaioat aan 


| pei Recommended by Cervantes Society 1WO > ae 
in Nehru | Gov T POPC OCO OOOO OOOO DOO LIOO SOOOCOOOL OOO OO OLED OOO OON® Fen Ao Al SPring_ 16690 °  # °® Suteming Poet 


hax everything: ° 424 F. 14th St., N.Y.C. SPring 
- NAPANOCH, NEW YORK il laiilaieaciies 
Ellenville 625 : ar ain | 
ik LE 


NEW DELHI, India. — Wide- 
spread corruption among high 
officials of the Nehru government's 
Congress Party is being revealed 
despite efforts at censorship. The 
revelations indicate how the Nehru 
regime, which is waging a war of 
terror against Communists and 
unionists, is following in the foot- 
steps of the now-shattered Kuo- 
mintang of China. 

In East Punjab Province Nehru’ 
officials have been exposed as’ 
running a huge -black market in ° 


iron and steel. Non-existent Ee Se SSRSS99900909900009880090000000.900000098 


are registered with the govern- Ee 
ment, obtain quotas for the prior- oan | c A M P | ype rage oe pred 
ity metals and then resell them to | a 

dealers in other provinces. 

- Other. Nehru officials have ob- 
tained permits for their relatives | 


Free children’s day camp GALA JULY 4th 
EE aane © HACOEDS © BOOKS WEEKEND 


Full sports program with : .Progressive Caravan. 
Dance, drama and song 


SID HARVEY | Tanager 
SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Dir. Sarah Kindman 


Dramatic presentations 
Cultural program conducted by . inch : Mdltesusam 


SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES Ronnie Gilbert 


City Office Open Mon. to Fri., 10-6 Folk Songs 
Reserve now. N. Y. Office—575 Sixth Avenue — WaAtkins 4-2211 


A Spot of Very Special Beauty 
North Branch 2, Sullivan County, N. Y 
Telephene: Calliceen 95 er 148 
Musie, Drama, Sperts; New Swimming Peel, 
2 new Tennis Courts, Cocktail Lounge 
Murray Cenway and his band 


GALA JULY 4 
WEEKEND 


NEW LOW RATES FOR JUNE 
For travel information, rates and re- 
servations, call city office SPring T-B574 


et eed 


tt 


Se 


BALAI ia aa Tt) 


— a tee. 


ee  y o 


in the Adirondacks | 
@ ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES A real vacation close ta home at 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRICAL 


GROUP | CAMP FOLLOWERS 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. . . 
in Bihar Province to buy molasses | Phone: Hopewell Junction 2851 oly ag eywanway mae) OF THE TRAIL 


from Jocal sugar mills and have'} § , 
resold it on the black market. ‘ AN INTERRACIAL iq 1 UNION SQUARE — GRamerey 7-000 o Oars Sie 
ah". | (Square Dance Instructor) Just one hour from N.Y.C. yeu’ll find 


: “ ADULT CAMP : 
In Madras Province, six mem-| SEASON OPENING Write or Phone Chestertown. N. Y. 3830) Pe 
8 New York Information Tivoli 2-5572 || Tenis Courts - Natural Swimming Pool 
All Sperts Facilities 


bers of the cabinet have been | OPEN | 

chiefly wath ling |e MasT | JULY | | immmpppesmemmmmm cs te soe 
t t t t | 66 | 

anata wake 2 os THE MOST FOR Reservations Accepted for DELICIOUS FOOD 


NEHRU MAN LOSES~ - THE LEAST” : Holiday Weekend Adult Camp on SCHROON LAKE July 4 Weekend — $22.50 
$39 per week 


These and other revelations of Inf , TE oa i item madeln oniiitia : 

| ormal rog | odern conveniences—Top-notch e ; | 

ti the t | f the Setivity Program| '} tainment—Swimming and Boating—All 1. : / Call or write for reservations 

corruption in the top circles of the’ e | ene oa Age pe ge _ 

Nehru regime are _ rocking the Full Social Staff : LO y : Peekskill 7-2879 
Our Social Staff Includes: \ 


rulin ngres 
prestige of the ruling Congress] » pos sTEck, Director Mendy Shain, Ingrid Rypinski, David 


Party. Only recently the Nehru |] ¢ ELMER BERNSTEIN, Music Dir. Holfz, Edna Star, Edith Segal, Mark ee \ | 
candidate in a Calcutta by-election |] e CARL ABRAMS, Drama Dir. and Bey Dashinger David Bernstein, | = BE Plan Summer Vacation 
rving Cohan, Alex Greendale, p \; 7 | 
was decisively beaten by the can-!{ © BOB De CORMIER, Choral Dir. [il givmin —- N. Buchwald, program dir. “a 1° opragen AT | | 

Laura Duncan - Betty De Cormier \ ie “different” ARROWHEAD > 


f 
inclusive anti-govern- | 
didate of an inclusiv ti-gover | Waldemar Hille - Furman Phillips Rates: $40 a week and up 
4 
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ment sey nce Lenny Kogel - Toni Clark - Bee Sackler . POTTERSVIL LE, | ee Pee Orchestra, LEO MILLER 
Black mar eting, nepotism, ac Jo Jaffe - Herb Sufren, and others SPORTS. All. Sports: Water. Activities: Tennis Pre, HELEN MALLES 


cepting of bribes are such common: MANZIE JOHNSON and Band The Woedlands Horses; Bicycles; Game Room. Arts and Crafts, SYLVIA HALPERIN 
5 Clay Tennis Courts—Tennis Pro-Tournaments || 3quare Dance Caller, JOHNNY KUSHNICK 


charges that they are even find-/] Reserve NOW to secure your vacation | 
ing. their way into the capitalist at Unity PHOENICIA, N. Y. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES pel nc ier EPEC ae Besse 
orums 


: : te $42.50 per oo Orchestra Shows; Social & Folk Danci | 
ress. $40 and $4 ) fone re sala | 
p | ‘i onc 3 7 - « « for 6S adults, “The Okun Record Collection’’ ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 662-503 | 


However, the Nehru regime sds auth ce alesis saith Gildctnell tok: ee EXCELLENT FOOD shes ber Peat City Phone DA 8-8211. 


hip. A weekly news-| 
exerts GI desbicele ‘thle: xo. G.-Y. Office: 1 Union Sf — AL 4-8024 ord library, folk dancing. 100 ACCOMMODATIONS at $60 ee 
See Wlidieing- the trial --of = : Write fee 'veoyrentions; salt Foownicia 9700) A LEM SEEM, Bieter "Ldave’ Dally facies 


waarmee tet O05 se forced to | CHILDREN’ x CAMPS , ae ; City Office Phenes: MAin -4-8570-1230 M oO T N T A ° N S | 
omit ‘their stories any ma- * : ses : . | : 
“For an ideal vacation for your child’ PINE LAKE LODGE _ From Your Home 


erial dero to th : 
terial { erogatory e govern | 2 | Kenoza Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y. . To Your Hotel 
CAMP KINDERLAND = [ xessorss 
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. Go the Co-op. Way —, 


To: PB 3 inkd all comps 
Lake. | 


Dele riven es 


: re 
© Children’s Day Ca ee: | 

2 (Pref, en's Day: =P 2 fi , 2° aet."i8 ve aR. 

fe ae Caiitak Se Gb a) Sun: 10 8. Ci 


, Oh, ‘S-7a28- — 


- 


ment. The newspaper added that | aati 
- the: souniese, upon inqviting of ming, venting, "gen | WELY. RATE FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
their employers, were told to ng, ping-pong FORDHAM 7-5194 
“cooperate” with the government. (of the JPFO schools) — GOVERNESS $45 - MANHATTAN—CIRCLE 5-6470 
CALCUTTA: — Dr. B. C. Mego Junstion, N.Y. Phess, erie MANYA mamnoncts [| 5 RLYN—STEBLING 84585. 
es —,. Bengal Ped Nan | bi tes ae es cal I Union Square, N. Y.—GR 7-8659 NA 8-1408, Call Day. or Night. | | JEROME BURNSIDE MOUNTAIN LINES 
a farcical.’ ‘increase’ in the grain ) 
vince’s 21° mi) HIGLEY HILL CAMP || CAMP PINELAND 
Admitti : 4AM THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT III Kingston, N. ¥.-’ Coed—Cultural and 
A small ‘thome-tike’’ - farm. camp Ser boys and Bit Athletic Activities—Private .Lake. | 
girls 8 te 14 yrs.- old. Att op ime ps land ~via S Pa hyp 
} and Tre Wonks 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE FREE- 


oe ; : - i - DOM,.OF THE PRESS CO., INC., 50 E. 13th St., 

| e | or e r New York 8M. Y. Telephone Algonquin 4-7954 

President—Benjamin J. Davis, Jr.; Secretary-Treas.—Howard C. Boldt 
FON GRO odin pk oo etn owns Editor : 


Alan Max Le EE ERs Ts Came Fe) Editor 


Milton Howard, John Pittman, Howard C. Boldt__.-Associate Editors 
Rob F. Hall .....-.----..------.-~---.---.. Washington Editor 
Joseph Roberts cn aae ONO Manager. 


THE BIG FOUR AND PEACE 


THE BIG FOUR AGREEMENTS at Paris proved 
that the “inevitable war” philosophy of the “cold war” 
leaders is a phony. 4: 

‘The agreements achieved at Paris are limited. They 
call for an Austrian peace treaty fairly soon, and for future 

: talks on the vital qeustion of error 
a German peace treaty. The Co 
main job’ of unifying Ger- 
many, getting a democratic BR a | 
government, de - nazification Jy. “ee, 
and demilitarization still re- pa @: sags 
mains. 

- But limited as the agree- 
ments are, they still show 
that despite all the furious- 
opposition of the “inevitable” 
war crowd, that agreements 
can be forced upon the Washington-London atombomb- 
wavers. 

The door to peace has been forced open somewhat by 
the combined pressure of the Soviet Union, the eastern 
democracies, the Chinese people’s victories, and the enor- 
mous will to peace which has been manifesting itself in the 
capitalist-dominated countries. | 


ACHESON - 


BUT WHAT HAS BEEN the reaction of the Truman 
Government and the State Department to this significant — 
advance? Secretary of State Acheson belittles the possibil- 
ity of wider agreements. He says the Big Four didn't ac-. 
complish much. He throws cold water on what has been 
gained, and on the need for widening the gains. 

What does Secretary Acheson mean by saying we 
“didn't accomplish much?” President Truman gives us the 
answer in his official statement on the Big Four agreements. 
He complains that the Soviet Union refuses to accept “the 
forward-looking program” of the Western Powers in Ger- 
many, and stubbornly insists on “a return to Potsdam and 
its system. ‘Truman says that the Potsdam Agreement is 
no longer of any use because of the Soviet “misuse of the 
unlimited veto.” : 


These statements reveal why the Paris agreements were 
only limited ones, and what must still be done to achieve 
a solid post-war peace settlement. ‘For they show that 
President Truman and the State Department are deter- 
mined to keep Germany disunited as long as possible. 
They don't want to withdraw our armies from Germany. 
They don’t want to give up their present program of re- 
viving the Nazi industrialists in the Ruhr m a “Western 
German state’ dominated by Wall Street. 

_ Truman claims that the revival of the Nazis in West- 
ern Germany is “a forward looking program.” He calls 
it “progress.” He denounces the Soviet Union for vetoing 
this Nazi revival. He says it is a misuse of the veto to 
veto Nazi revival in the Ruhr. But won't the American 
people agree that the Nazis must not be revived to power 
in Western Germany as Washington is now so _ busily 
doing? ai oo | | : 

President Truman’s insistence that his “cold war” 
program is correct, that the Atlantic War Pact must be 
jammed through, shows what must still: be achieved by 
the world peace forces before the danger of another 
world war can be said to be defeated. 

__ The Atlantic War Pact aims to surround the Soviet 
Union with a ring of armed-to-the-teeth governments tak- 
ing orders from Washington and the Pentagon generals. 
This is not a peace, but a war move. The country must 

~ stop this plan if the gains for peace are not to be lost. 

The warmongers are not invincible at all. Their 
bluster hides growing weaknesses. Peace can be won. 
The peace camp, headed by the USSR, showed at Paris 


that agreements can be forced on the would-be war- 
makers. 


Short Stories Wanted 


The Worker will pay a nominal fee for : 
all short stories accepted for publication. 


Maximum 3,000.words 


- Address manuscripts to: The Worker . 
Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St.. New 
York 3, N. Y. : 
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| By Cesar Andreu Iglesias 


General Secretary, Puerto Rican Gommunist Party | 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico. — For the first time since June 20, some significant news 
has been released on the plane accident in which 53 Puerto Ricans were killed. The blame 
gs on the accident Tuesday, the mechanic in 


charge of repairs and maintenance 
tor the Strato. Freight Co., L. 
Trainor, stated -that the plane 
which crashed into the sea off the 
Puerto Rican shore on June 7 had 
already made several flights with 
defective spark plu in the 
motors. He also admitted that 
there were several other defects 
which the plane had and which 
had not been corrected. He said, 
furthermore, that he had not had 
time to notify either the plane 
captain, Lee Wakefield, or the 
company itself, of these deficiences. 


The owner of the company, H. 
L. Francis, called in to give tes- 


|timony, indicated that since his 


company was established in 1944, 


it had suffered two other accidents, 
one in Georgia and one in South 
Carolina. Francis said that the 
repair shop was located in Massa- 
chusetts; but that he had a con- 
‘tract with Trainor who was in 
charge of repairs in New York. 
He also indicated that the sale 
of tickets was in charge of private 
agents, both in Puerto Rico and in 
New. York. He further declared 
‘that the plane which crashed off 
Punta Salinas had only enough 
seats for 65 persons, including 
‘three seats for the crew members. 


AWARE OF OVERLOADING 
He was aware that the plane 
had a total of 81 persons on board. 
Previous 
that not only had the passengers 


ibeen underweighed, but that sev- 


eral young boys had been put on 
‘the manifest as being under 12, 
‘when they were really already 
lover that age, and were entitled 
to. seats. 


He further pointed out that the 


‘Gonzalez, and three other crew 


Bare Plane De 
- Crash That Ki 


has finally ‘been placed. In CAA hearin 


2,473 POUNDS OVERLOADED - 


SAN JUAN, P. R. (UP).—The C46 plane that crashed into the 
sea near here June 7 with the loss of 53 lives ‘was 2,473 pounds 
overloaded, it was announced officially Friday. 


Civil Aeronautics Board investigator Jerry Andrews said the 
total weight of the plane was 47,473 pounds—2,473 pounds. over 
the C46’s maximum weight of 45,000 pounds. 


Andrews said the actual weight of the passengers was 1,620 


information established. 


‘ 


fects in. 


led 53 


pounds more than listed. 


A three-day hearing by CAB examiners also established that 


in Washington. 


| 4 ‘ 


the plane was using the wrong type of sparkplugs. 
The hearings were adjourned Thursday but may be resumed 


S 


members had no places for them- 
selves on the plane, and had there- 
fore to occupy passengers seats, 
making less room in the over- 
loaded plane. 

Trainor testified that the plane 
had made three fights from Puerto 
Rico to New York with the defec- 
tive spark plugs. He said the CAA 
had forbidden the use of the spark 
plugs. | 

Another .defect admitted by 
Trainor was oe flaps of the 
plane, used for landings generally 
rand of special value in any forced 
landing, were not in good workin 
order. He added that the materia 
used for seats, as well as for other 
parts of the plane, was not up. to 
CAA regulations. 

Captain Wakefield testified he 
had over 6,000 hours of flying 
experience, -having worked for 
Strato Freight and for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, as well as other 
companies. He refused to speak 
of the number of people who were 
on board the plane, nor their dis- 


fassistant steward, Ismael Arroyo. 


tribution inside the plane. He said, 


also, that the agent in San Juan 
had suggested to him that Arroyo 
Gonzalez go to New York on 
flight. ~ 

The stewardess Judith Hale 
was in no condition to testify 
‘according to her doctors. 


It seems rather incredible that 
testimony of the sort given above 
should even be permitted. Trainor 
says that he had _no time to ney 
the captain about defective spar 
plugs. We tend to think that may- 
‘be the Pony Express could have 
done it faster than Trainor. And 


Trainor seems not to be aware 
that he had a definite responsibil- 
ity to hold up the plane. 

There is no doubt also that the 
captain is as much at fault as the 
ticket agent and the mechanic. It 
seems, however, that this mer- 
cenaty spirit is widespread amon 
both Puerto Ricans and Americans 
of certain groups who seem to 
believe that the law permits them 
anything as long as they can make 


mo from it. This is what is 
edliad ive enterprise. 


BEGINNING THIS WEEK ... 


~ , and con tinuing during the 
Howard and George Morris 


summer, the columns by Milton 
which usually appear on _ this 


page will be found in the magazine. This is part of a slight. . 
reorganization of the news section which is being reduced in 
size for the summer weeks. The reduction is the result of 


rising costs. The usual drop 


in summer advertising, while 


increasing the financial pressure on the paper, .will also give 


us extra, space. 


All features will be retained. 


Immigration 


Chief Acts 


To Oust Mrs. Johnson 


The Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
has sustained the recommendation to deport Beatrice Sis- 
‘kind Johnson, resident of the United States cra ST —_— 


and mother of a five-year-child, it 
was announced Friday. 

Beatrice Siskind Johnson was. 
‘brought to the United States from 
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Poland when a child of 10. She’ d 


has been active in the labor and 
progressive movement for over 25 


years. Mrs. Johnson was arrested 4 eae 
on Feb. 18, 1948. Hearings in her gy 


case Sept. 22, 1948. The presiding 


inspector recommended deporta- | ss 


mendation was sepecled to the 


Commissioner of Immigration and, = & 


Naturalization. 

Three times Mrs Johnson ap- 
plied for American citizenship but 
it was denied to her. Instead she 
was arrested for deportation on the. 
basis of her political opinins. 


Mrs. Johnson has lived here i, 


most her entire life. She has con- 

tributed a good part of her life to 
the improvement of the living and 
working conditions of the Amer- 
ican people. The attack against her 
and the 83 other non-citizens held 
for deportation on the basis of 
the pattern of persecution and in-| 


hearing of “the illegal entry into |” 
the home of Richard Garner, 2004 
Fifth Ave., and the vicious sadistic 
beating administered Mr. Garner 
by Detective Drew of the. 32nd_ 
President. 4 

Drew is accused of forcibly en- 
tering Garner's home on June 6, 
and threatening him with a pistol. 
Drew then took Garner to the 32nd 
Precinct questioned him and then | 
took him to a parked car at 124, 
= near Fifth Ave., 


#2 |ner back to the 32nd Precinct, and | 
ees beat him-with a two foot length 


of rubber hose, when he refused ' 


to sign a confession. Garner was 


*é ° held under $500 bail in Felony 


BEATRICE JOHNSON 


timidation of the foreign born, the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born said. 

The case will be appealed to the 
Board of Immigration Appeals. 
Carol King is representing Mrs. | 


sw cml 


Court. 


When NAACP attorney Amas 
Bowman appeared to defend Gar- 
ner in Felony Court June 8, the 
beaten man was released without 
fine or séntence. 


partmental hearing of police bru- 
tality under. his predecessor Ar- 
thur W. Wallander, “were abso- 
lute farces.” The NA ACP leader 
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City 
Sandand 


Sunburn 
By Louise Mitchell 


The sticky hand of summer al- 


~ 
~S me 
Saas 


ready weighs heavily on New York 
Citys millions, of. whom only a: 
minute fraction can escape to the 
Juscious. mountain greens or the’ 
gentle-wind swept shores. 
overwhelming millions are here to 
stay for the torrid July and August. 


The 


months, perhaps with the excep-) 


tion of a short vacation. 
New York City offers little in 


the way of happy summer retreats. 
The nearby beaches are a con- 


glomeration of humanity while. the’ 


out-of-the-way beaches can only) 


be reached by private car or bur- 
densome’ rides. and fares. Neither 
the city nor the state provide. in- 
expensive excursion rides to the 
citys 14.4 miles of beaches and 
playgrounds. The 
transit facilities usually climax a 
day's outing of hustle, heat and 
noise. 


Perhaps the most famous beach 
- in the world for the common peo- 
ow is Coney Island in Brooklyn. 
o one has really “lived” until he 
has been one of the millions try- 
ing to find a sardine’s worth of 
- space on the overpopulated five- 
mile shore. In back of the beach: 
on Surf Ave. is the bedlam of 
thousands of restaurants, stands, 
side shows and general honkey- 
tonks. 
In Brooklyn, are also Manhat- 
Oriental, and_ Brighton! 
, most of them only a whit 
populated than Coney Island. 


* 


ALONG A NARROW ares 
of land between Jamaica Ba Sem 
the Atlantic wth lie the Rocka-|: 
ways. There are 11 miles of 
se with Far Rockaway as 
the commercial * hub. Nearby 
beaches are located in Edgemere, 
Arverne,. Hammels,. Rockaway 
Park, Belle Harbor, 
the New York a 
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. 
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overcrowded | 


Galbesmat. ‘eal Riis “Park. The 
Green, Jamaica and Nassau Bus 
lines, as well as the Long Island 
Railroad, service the Rockaway 
points. 

Orchard Beach in the Pelham 
Bay Park is the Bronx's main 
beachfront. 

Staten Island has 14 bathing 
beaches. Chief of these is South 
Beach. Others include Midland, 
Graham, Woodland, New Dorp, 
Eltingville, Annadale, Huguenot 


and. Wolfe’s Pond Park, all on the 
Lower New York Bay. Most New 
Yorkers travelling to these bathing 
spots have to travel by subway, 
ferry and bus. The ferry ride at 
the Battery is stlil the cheapest 
ride in he city. 

Nearby counties provide some 
swimming places. They are: At- 
lantic Beach, Jones Beach and 
Long Beach in Nassau County. 
Westchester County offers Rye 
diBeach. The popular Jones Beach 
is difficult to reach without private 
car. The Long Island Railroad). 
and bus get you there, however. 


* 
THE .CITY’S OCEANFRONT 


ate oe 


to|playgrounds are so overtaxed. that: 


i“contempt” mania, as well as thc 
other three previously remanded to 


sion. Limited bathing facilities 
being provided on Staten Island at 
Great Kills Park. Reclamation of: 
land under water is going on. Im- 
provements soaiee’ after Jones 
Beach will follow over a period of 
years. 


A new beach is being created 
at Ferry Point Park on the East 


O’Brien demanded a departmental © 


where a wom- |} 
“identified” him. He was then ; Feseeaes 
ae nor to a pawn shop between ' fae 

2 |Lenox and Fifth , Ave. BOS 7 
wee \neither proprietor could identify peaeemmeeeessees 
= ee | Garner as the man who had pawn- 
pe 2 |ed several stolén articles of cloth- 
Pee | ing. 

fa | The policeman then took Gar- ; 


Levy reminded O’Brien that de- 


Jail. (This was before Green was 
are; cited.) One for 30 days because he 


THE WO SUNDAY, 


a 


JUNE Page 7. 


NAACP Bares New Beatin 
Of Harlem Negro by Cop | 


The Harlem. chapter :of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People Friday exposed a new case of cop brutality against the Negro people. 
from Charles Levy, NAACP executive secretary, to Police Commissioner William P. 


A letter 


further charged that at these hear- 
ings ‘high police officials . . . in- 
variably attempted to discredit the 
witnesses and the victims of po- 
lice brutality and thus cover up 
} the abuses ee upon the citi- 


zenry by Binet who are paid to 
serve rather than abuse.” 

Levy urged that O’Brien take a 
“different procedure” from Wal- 
landers and “punish the offending 
officers.” 
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Negro Paper Urges 
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—FRED WRIGHT in UE News. 
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Protests to Medina 


As the veil was being lifted on the heresy trial at Foley 
‘Square ag a result of Judge Medina’s kangaroo decrees, the 
voices of additional thousands of Americans were heard in 


‘protest this week. A Foley Square® 


‘demonstration Wednesday of New 
Yorkers that rivalled the previous 
‘one two weeks ago demanded thc 
immediate freedom of Gil Green. 
the latest victim of Judge Medina’s 


the federal House of Detention— 
‘Henry Winston, John Gates and 
Gus Hall. 


The Court of Appeals had not 
yet ruled on the defense arguments 
that the citations were illegal. But 
Americans were not waiting. 

“These are times that try men’s 
souls,” a front page editioria] in 
the California Eagle, a nationally 
‘known Negro publication — said. 
“Today in a Court of Justice in 
New York City where 12 leaders 
of the Communist Party are being 
tried bécause they believe in a 
different economic system than the 
one we have now, Judge Harold 
Medina sentenced three of them to 


refused to inform against - his 
friends. The other two until the 
‘end of the court trial because they 
protested this sentence.” 

The editorial continued: “Judge 
Medina must know what free 
America thinks of such conduct. 
We suggest you sign and send the 


River in the Bronx at the Bronx’ 
end of the  Bronx-Whitestone' 
Bridge; to relieve the strain from’ 
Orchard Beach. 


Baxter Beach, on the north side! 
of the bridge, is being dyked 
with earth as part of a heooenl 
program of gradual disposal of col- 
lected materials during the process 
of tructing five new incinera- 
tors. en-the area is eventually 
cleared, a semi-circular beach will 
be constructed. 


170,000 Vets Among 


California Jobless | 


SAN FRANCISCO (FP).—A sur- 
vey by the State Dept. of Employ- 
ment shows that one out of every 


10 war veterans in California is 
unemployed. In all, 170,000 are 


following telegram. Or send it as 


2 


v letter addressed to Judge Harold 
Uedina, District Court, F oley Sq., 
New York City.” 


The editoria: praised the court 
xctions of the Communist leaders, 
it told, too, how Henry Winston, 
|a Negro veteran and national or- 
tanizational secretary of his party, 
“was ordered jailed when he call- 
ed the judge’s action a shameful 
contrast to the laxity of courts in 
allowing lynchers of Negroes to 
a0 free.” 

The editorial said, “None of us 
need to be a Communist in order 
‘o support the truth of this state- 
ment.’ 


DELEGATIONS continued try- 
ing to see the judge who had left 


word with courtroom’ attache that 


he woukd see nobody. 

Charles P. Howard, eminent Ne- 
gro attorney of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who delivered the keynote speech 
at the Philadelphia convention of 
the Progressive Party,.attended the 
hersey trial and told the Daily 
Worker that he came to Foley 
Square because “the defense of the 
Communist Party is the first line 
of defense of all America’s people” 
—especially, he said, his own, the 
Negro people. 

__ These are but a small sampling 
of the protests that hit _Foley 
Square this week. 


. 
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COURT BARS LEMKIN FROM | 


A State Supreme Court injufc- 
tion, handed down Thursday night, 
barred Samuel Lemkin, indicted 
AFL Painters Union official, from 
running for relection as president 
of Local 442. The elections were 
scheduled for Friday night, vir- 
tually assuring a victory for the 
Rank-and-File-backed candidates. 

Local 422 elections were to be 
followed by District Council elec-| 
tions on Saturday, in which Louis 
‘Weinstock, Rank and File candi- 
date for secretary-treasurer, will 


without jobs. Total uriemployment 


plans are —, for expan- 


ae 


: FP 
“= 


in the state now stands at 528,000. 


; 4 
F “~ 


oppose Martin Rarback, Lemkin- 
backed incumbent, — 


wt wee ? 


BALLOT IN PAINTER’S LOCAL 


Lemkin was indicted several 
weeks ago on charges of defraud- 
ing the city out of more than $90,- 
000 in painting contracts through 
the J&B Contracting Co., in which 
he held a partnership. Lemkin put 
on an active campai against 
Rank and File during - virtually the 
entire month-long campaign pre- 
ceding Saturday's election. 

The injunction, issued on 
plication from Rank and File Gan. 
ers, bars Lemkin from holding any 
office in the union while the crime 


eee charges are pending againsg 
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TRIAL OF ‘12’ ON AGENDA 
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City ClO Puts: 
Loew's, RKO 
On Untair List . 


The New York City CIO Coun- 
ci. has unanimously voted to place 
on an unfair list all Loew's and 
RKO theatres, and to sp inform the 
CIO’s 400,000 members in this 
city. Loew’s theatres are being 
picketed by the SPG and SOPEG 
which have been trying to renew 
collective bargaining agreements 
~ gince September, 1948. 

Nicholas Schenck, president of 
Loew’s, was told in the resolution: 
“Your stubborn insistence in these 


times on pay as low as $23 a week, 
the right to fire for any reason 
without arbitration,,on open shop 
and refusal to agree to a non-dis- 
crimination clause is a challenge 
to all unions.” ; 

_ .'Phe action was taken in behalf 
of two UOPWA locals, the Screen 
Publicists Guild, Local 1114, and 
the Screen Office -and Professional 
Employees Guild, Local 09. Both 
have held contract. with the film 
companies since 1942. Involved 
in the dispute are Columbia, Uni- 
versal, 20th Century-Fox, RKO, 
Loew's, MGM, Republic, Para- 
mount, Warner Brothers and Uni- 
ted Artists. 


TRESEAL THe 
_ITART - HARTLEY 
| LAW 


| 


ae AWD RDAY 
Manhattan 


HOUSEWARMING tonite at 8. New 
Manhattan YPA headquarters, 159 W. 23id 
Gt. Music, Dancing, entertainment. Cont. 
7T5c.. Funds to help YPA in the South. 

FILM party! Arts, Sciences & Profes- 
gions, Film Division presents 3 outstanding 
documentaries. 1. The Loon’s Necklace, 
2. Diary of a Sergeant, 3—Listen to Brit- 
ain. Extra—The Story of the Peace Confer- 


“Movie Guide 


ee Excellent 


St 


HAMLET. Lawrence Olivier’s widely praised version -of the 
Shakespeare play. Park Avenue, Manhattan: 


HOME OF THE BRAVE: Despite serious weaknesses, a pioneering 


film on Jimcrow. Victoria, Manhattan. 
OUTCRY. One of the best Italian anti-Nazi films, containing an 
unusual portrait of an upper class woman. Apollo, Manhattan. 
THE QUIET ONE. Despite a narrow psychological approach, a 
beautifully filmed and sympathetic treatment ofa Negro boy. 
Art, Midtown, Manhattan. Concourse, Gronx. 


SHOE SHINE. A tragic account of Italy’s children. Arcadia (Satur- 


day only), 77th St. Theater, Manhattan. Arcadia (Saturday 
only), Brooklyn. | | , : 

TREASURE OF SIERRA MADRE. ‘John Huston’s fine parable of 
the effects of money lust. 86th St. Grande, Manhattan. Uni- 
versity, Bronx. 


® Good 


SORROWFUL JONES. Bob Hope as a-stingy bookie. Paramount, 
_ Manhattan. oS 
THE BANDIT. Some brilliant scenes in a story of an Italian sol- 


dier’s rehabilitation, with Anna Magnani and Amadeo Naz- 


zari. World, Manhattan. - 


THE RED SHOES. Distinguished by a fine ballet sequence. Bijou, 
Manhattan. 

DEVIL IN THE FLESH. A tragic story of two young lovers in 

rebellion against middle class conventions. Paris, Manhattan. 

QUARTET. Shallow, yet ‘witty and polished stories of Somerset 
Maugham. Sutton, Manhattan. : 

THE MAGIC HORSE. A lively, full length Soviet cartoon of an 
old Russian folk tale. Stanley, Manhattan. 

THE SET UP. A limited but perfect little story of the fight game. 

Bell Cinema, Brooklyn. Circle (Saturday only), Bronx. 

THE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR. A laudable, not too effective, 
plea for tolerance and peace. Bell Cinema, Brooklyn.: Circle 
(Saturday only), Bronx. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Cocteau’s decoratively filmed fairy 
tale. Gramercy Park, Arcadia. (Saturday only), 77th St., Man- 
hattan. 

GOLDEN BOY. The movie version of the Odets play about a 
violinist turned prize-fighter. Edison, Manhattan. | 


‘ TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL C‘ME. Sinatra, Kelly, Munshin 


in a baseball musical. RKO J son, 
Savoy, Manhattan. Dale, Bronx. St. George Playhouse, 
RKO Rockaway, Bropklyn. | 

THE DAMNED. A fine melodrama about Nazis attempting to es- 
cape the wars end. City (Saturday only), Manhattan. 


Skip 


SOFIA, CITY OF INTRIGUE. Anti-Soviet rubbish. 


STATE DEPT. FILE 649. A quickie with slanderous insinuations | 


about the Chinese Liberation forces. 

THE RED MENACE. A stool pigeon’s view of the Communist 
Party. 

GUNGA DIN. A revival of a slanderous old war horse about India. 


AT CIVIL RIGHTS PARLEY — 


The jailings of defendants and 
threats of reprisal against defense 
attorneys in the case of the 11 
Communist Party leaders in Fed- 
eral Court “threaten the traditional 
right of a fair trial,” Clark Fore- 
man, executive secretary of the Bill 
of Aights Conference, 11 W. 42d 
St., charged. 


Calling upon Judge Harold R. 
Medina to “promptly reconsider” 
his revocation of bail for the de- 
fendants, Mr. Foreman announced 
these actions will be discussed at 
the Bill of*Rights Conference, July 
16-17, in the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York. ) 


The Conference is sponsored by 
more than 275 education, Negro, 
labor, religious, scientific, cultural 
and community leaders to provide 
an avenue for all Americans, re- 
gardless:of political belief, to “ex- 
amine and protest present infringe- 
ments on the Bill_of Rights and 
reaffirm our traditional liberties of 
speech, press, pulpit and _ political 
advocacy. | 

Mr. Foreman declared: “Many 
Americans, already deeply dis- 
turbed by recent revelations of 
FBI spyin? into homes and organ- 
izations, have been shocked by the 
recent remanding of bail for three 


defendants in the current trial of 
Communist leaders. : ) 


“Equally, many lawyers and lay-_ 


men are shocked at the open 


threats of reprisals to defense attor- 


neys. 
“This can have one effect—to 


inhibit the defense. How can an! 


enormously complicated political 
case, which should never be in the 
courts at all, be fairly tried if the 
lawyers are under the constant 
threat. that their livelihoods and 


professional standing wil be jeop- 


ardized and realize that every day 
of the trial means additional im- 


‘prisonment for their clients? 


“Such judicial despotism can 
only make a mockery of due- 
process. Today it is used against 
Communists and their attorneys; 
tomorrow it may be a weapon 
against any dissenter. Such tac- 
tics imperil the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. They threaten the tradi- 
tional American right of a fair 
trial. 

“ludge Medina should promptly 
reconsider his revocation of bail- 
for the defendants. The various 
bar associations, far from joining 
in the attacks on the courageous 
defense lawyers, should be zealous 
in defending their rights at the 
bar. | 

“The American right of a fair 
trial must be preserved.” 


ee 


DEFEND _. 
DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS! 
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Lhe truth cannot be overruled 


Ne judge or jury can change the 

“ truth no mattgs how they may 
deny it. It is the responsibility of 
every progressive te know the 
philosophy which reaction is now 
seoking to ban. Now is the time 
te learn. 


ane 


@ SPECIAL ONE WEE 
SEMINARS | 


@® INSTITUTE OF MARXIST 
STUDIES - 


@® REGULAR EVENING 
CLASSES 


Register Today 


Daily 2-9 P.M. — Saturday 10-3 P.M. 
Classes Begin: Mornings—July 5, Evenings—July 11 


efferson School 


of Social Science 
- 575 Ave.of the Americas, N.Y.11 (at 16) WA 9-1600 


that he or his wife ever. copied 
any State Department documents 


| | on the machine. The government's 
(Continued from Page 1) cross-examination will begin Mon- 
party given for the Hissesjday. 
|by the Chambers, as Mrs. Esther) = 
me W. 25th Chambers alleged. He also denied | 
original Ellis cartoons. Scottsboro. i 
HAVE fun at our FMesta. Free beer, vy 8 he sn took - trip to Pete | 
Aoneing from 8:30 on. Spanish food. Subs. ice’ e — with Mrs. Priscilla | 
T5c, econd Ave. | iss and C 
‘ JOIN our fun,—members, friends! De- | f 1937 ae os ee 
lightfully cool, congenial atmosphere, folk, Or J 4 as lambDers Claims. 

. Social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 He testified his relationship with 
Broolien ||Chambers terminated in the sum- 
—— ' mer of 1937, whi 

- ARTHUR Miller & Albert Maltz plays in Cha b J 1] hi ch a 
® revue: “Together as One.’’ Tonite at oe _— . egation that Hiss 
8:30, EPO, sat zines H’way, Bklyn. $1.20| | gave him the “pumpkin spy” 
, r ; ontague St. , 
DANCING, entertainment and refresh- i (ole “ late “ March, 1938. . 
apenta, free beer. A good time promised by With considerable detail, Hiss 
Greenpoint Youth Industrial Club. Do- | 
mation 50c. 190 Tompkins Ave. a how he confronted 
|, BROWNSVILLE oes It Again! This time —_ ant re hig 1948, while 
it’s a terrific carnival and dance. Tonit: uestion - 
eat 8:30 at 315 Saratoga Ave. Top notch ras : C y : : rag ee 
Guiaieaiamient segisian chow cates na rican Committee. He stressed 
gt how after \Chambers made his 
charge of Hiss’ activities, he 
; wanted to meet him. He recounted 
that after he started a libel suit 
against Chambers, the —— 


ence! Tonite, 3 showings, beginning at 8:30. 
Doors open at 8 P. M. Social as usual. 
Adm. $1.20. 111 W. 88th St. : 

- MIDSUMMER-NITES DANCE—Baftd (4 
Bceps and a Bop). Calypso Singer, enter- 
tainment and refreshments. City College, 
YPA, 107 W. 100 St. Tonite at 9. 

-_ YOUTH! Betty Sanders Singe, Lou Dis- 
kin speaks. Square and social dancing, 
269 W. 2th St., corner 8th Ave. Contr. 


FBI DOSSIER 
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_ The Logic of 20th Century Barbarism 


By HERSHEL D. MEYER 
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mission 75s. 
spy papers were revealed for the 


SUNDAY 
first time. Hiss said he immediately 


Manhatian 
STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends! Delightfully cool, folk, social, fun. 
Oultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16th St. 
Bronx | 
BRONX Youth Beach Party. We’ : 
on ee Pome fects. Wie nave contacted the Attorney General to 
Pee eee eee fe eee | [Teron their exposure, 
r , all day. spon- n the many twists and turns 
sored by: Labor Yout = 
ene ae cet and Jewish | | of ‘his story, Chambers first alleged 
Brooklyn Sk |that Hiss was a “Communist.” 
ik... SEAS. g0N's most spectacular pro- wed after Hiss tried to A a the 
: e- aganza rnational chor-;} Whole matter out into the open 
uses! Nation Dances! Dr ! ya a lk : : My 
soloists! (Social dancing, too!) ‘Throws the || V2 & libel suit did Chambers add 
lie in the teeth of anti-Brooklynites.||the fantastic. “espionage” angle. 
Everybody's who's anybody will be there. Of. the famed broken-down 
typewriter which belonged to Mrs. 
Hiss’ family, Hiss corrected an} 
impression he ‘gave to the FBI. ||} 
He told the FBI last year that he 
believed the machine was still 
|{around his house when he moved| 
| on the Volta Place residence in} 


@Brooklyn Youth Cultural Festival, 8 p. m. 
3200 Coney. Island Ave. Adm. 75c. Preview 

The defense has. establishedii{ - 
}that the . riter was given tol} 


of: World Youth Festival. 
ithe Catlett family, a Negro’ family |} 
) working for the Higses, at the time jf 
VoltaiPlace. . 
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A Must for every progressive, Must We Perish? 
analyzes such key questions as: 

® Will America follow the path of Hitler Germany? 
© What is upsetting the imperialist time-table? 
©. Did the German-Soviet Pact initiate World 
War II? . 

What were the dialectics that shaped the history 
and conduct of World War IIP ? 
What role did Franklin D. Roosevelt Play? 

Do idealogical differences cause wars? 

When did the cold war really begin? . 
Can the Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and 
Atlantic Pact sttcceed? eae | 
What is the Achille’s heel of the imperialist drive 
to a new atomic war? 


-A unique and illuminating survey 
of the main historical. events of this 
century, Must We Perish? brings 
into focus capitalism's basic. con- 
tradictions and the dilemmas of a 
social order haunted by hate and 
violence. It blasts the“falsehoods 

_ widely disseminated by the capi- 
talist press and its liberal apolo- . 
gists. Must We Perish?, while en- 

_cyclopedic in range and thoroughly 
documented, is 170 pages long. 
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10 PROGRAMS 


A 
WOR—-710 Ke, 
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WQXR—1500 Ke. 
So atti } 


SATURDAY 


apbelaadceibe ac Ed McConnell 
- WIz—J Stewart Fun Pair 
ee 
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12: op-whmno~tte . McCarthy 
ws. Charies P.. 
_ WOR—The | Tremaymes 
‘WJZ—Giris’ Corps 
; WNYC—Midday Symphony 
“ WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12: 15-WNBC—Public Affairs 
12:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
_ ‘WJZ—What’s My Name 
‘WCBS—Grand -Centrai Station 
i :00-WNBO—Farm ang Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s : 
.WJZ-—Home Gardener . 
tars Over Hollywood 
. WHYC—Music — 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony 


1:3-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—Patt Barnes - 
WCBS—Give and Take 
‘WOR—Monica Lewis - 


2:00-WJZ—Western Music. 
‘WOR—Julie and Red 
. WNBC—Whitey Berauist 
wcss— Dave Stephens 
2:30-WNBC—Here’s to Veterans 
WOR—Murder by Experts 
' WCEBS—County Journal] | 
JZ—Junior Junction 
Cc ounty Journal 
WQxXR—Program ‘Favorites’ — 
2:45-WNBC_UN Is My Beat 
3:00-WNSBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Sisco Kid 
‘‘WCBS—Report from Overseas 
-» WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3: 15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:302WOR—Hopalong Cassidy: : 
WCBS—Crvss Section, U.8.A, 
WQXR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Your Health Today 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:15-WNBC—Horse Racing : 
4:30 WNBC—Chicago Round Table 
WOR—Scattergood Baines 
WJZ—Racing 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
5:00-WNBC—Hatrlow Burgess 
WOR—Michael Shayne 
WJZ—Tea and Grumpets 
WCBC—Treasury Bandstand . 
'WQXR—News; Record Review — 


5:30-WNBC—To Be Announced : — 
WOR—International Airport 
WQxR—Cocktai] Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
 WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Honey Dreamers 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:30-NBC—Universify Theatre - * 
WCBS—Red Barber 
' WQxXR—Dinner Concert 


7:00-WOR-—H: R. Knickerbocker 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 

° WNY¥C—Masterwork Hour 

2: 30-WNBC— Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—True or False . 
WJZ—The Eye-Sketch 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 

WQxR—Opera Excerpts. 

8:00-WNBC—Hollywooo Star Theatre > 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxR—News, ‘ rae” a: oa Hall 


STAGE 
ST UD 10 yf Sosaeeall 


PRESENTS AT THE 


Provincetown Playhouse 
1383 MacDougal Street @ GR 7-93894 


“The Shoemaker’s 
Prodigious Wife” 


by FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA ~— 
es, ~ the performance is designed with 
taste and intelligence ... Brenda Eric- 
son acts with spirit and skill ... Studio 
7 is one of the better off-Broadway 
‘groups .. .’’ Atkinson, Times. 
**Quaint, earthy and universal ... lusty 
performance . ’ Hawkins, World Tele- 
gram. “‘ . "Engaging naivete ..+ agile. 
jand energetic , . Brenda Ericson has 
yitality and fire,”’ Watts, “Post. 
‘“‘A neat theatre package... .one of 
Lorca’s merrier works, played solely for 
‘snerriment.’’ Polleck, Compass. 
‘PERFORMANCES DAILY AT 8:40 P.M. 

(NO PERFORMANCE MONDAY) 
PRICES: Sun. thru Thur.—-$1.20, 1.80 

Fri. & Sat.-$&.20, 1.80, 2.40 


le MAIL & PHONE ORDERS ACCEPTED 
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“One of the mbst important social-cultural | 

events im our town fer some time,” 
—Barnard Rabin, WORKER 


John Wexley’s 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE 
directed by GENE FRANKEL 


-NOW a air-cooled 


THRU | People’s Drama 
JUNE ee Nightly except Monday 


TI 85c - $1.20 week days 
B5c - $1.80 weekends 


MIDNITE SHOWS SATURDAYS 
405 W. 4ist Ss. — CH 4-5957 
3 GALLERIES . 
Exquisite | French 
Pouchoir Prints fas 
- RENOIR 
| GAUGUIN 


a 


thes silk screens, reproductions 
Cusiom Mats ard Frames : - 


th ST. GALLERY 


SATURDAY, JONE 25 
P.M. 


9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 


TV 
P.M. 
9:00—Who Said That? WNBT. 
Sunday, June 26. 
12:00 M-—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 26°. 
‘P.M. 
1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 
2:05—Living, 1949. WNBC. 
3:00—CBC Symphoriy, WCBS. 
3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00—William S. Gailmor. WIIB. 


WNYC. 


8:30—NBC Symphony. WNBC. 


8:45—Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet. WCBS. — 
9:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 


TV 
P. M. | 
7:30—Candid Camera. WNBT. 
7:30—Television Players.: WJZ. 
8:00—Jacques Fray Music Room. 
WJZ. 
8:30—Author Meets the Critics. 
WNBT. 


9. .9:00-NBC Theatre. WNBT. | 


a 


WJZ—Pat. Novak 
WCBS—Gene Autry sheen. 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number | : 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials bo 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe | 


§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
” WJZ—Quiet Please — 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
W News; usic. 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Oanova Show 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo Show 
WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra 


10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Record Show . 
WCBS—-Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hal 
WQxR—News; On Wings of Song |. 


10:30. WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 


‘Briefly Noted 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 
W. 53 St. announces a jump in its 
peepee admission fee beginning 
July 1.. The present 35c charge 
for adults will be changed to 44c 


children’s fate will remain the 
same at 14c. Neither memberships, 
which among many other privi- 
Jeges include free admission at all 
times, nor passes to art students 
will be affected. 


Alfredo Salmaggi armounces the 
following cast for the open air per- 
‘formance of ‘Carmen at Tri- 
borough . Stadium on Randalls 
Island, Saturday, June 25, at 8:30 
p. m. 

Norma Howard in the title role, 


abeth Devlin as Frasquta, Maria 
Pasca as Mercedes, Emianuele Ba- 
rumi as Don Jose, Stefan. Ballarini 
as Escamillo, Valfrido Patacchi as 
Zuniga; Francesco Curci as Rem- 
endado, Fausto Bozza as Dancaire 
and Morales. Gabriele. Simeoni 
conducts. Mimi Kellermdnn is 
premiere danseuse. The opera, in 
four ‘acts, will be sung in French. 

Tickets for the following per- 
formances are now on sale at the 
opera office (226 W. 53 St.), and 
at the Stadium on the night of per- 
formance. All seats are $1.25 each 
(tax included). Further informa- 
[tion may be secured by calling 
Circle 7-637. 

The schedule continues with: 
‘Madama Butterfly’ (July 2); ‘Aida’ 
(July 9); ‘“Rigoletto) (July 16); ‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
(July 23); ‘La Gioconda’ (July 30): 


6: 30—University Theatre. WNBC. 


including 7c federal tax, while the 


- 6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. | 


| 2:45-WOR—David Snell 


1 


Josephine Guido as Micaela, Eliz-|. 


, 


| 1:30-WNBC—<Author Meets The Critics 


4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout 


12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
‘WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

i2:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piaho Playhouse — 
WCBS—Peoples Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News; Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 


12:45-WwOR—Rencezvyous with Ross 
WewzR—Ncrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America Unitea ~ 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WOR—Air Force Hour 
WCBS—Charles Collingwood 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WNYC—Music with David Randolph 
WMGM—Four Star Review 
WNEW—Holryywood Open House 
WQxR—New York Times News; 

Midday Symphony | 

2: 05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 

(31:15-W1IZ—To Be Announced 

WCBS—Elmo Roper . 
WLIB—Estelle Svernbderger 


WCBS—Syncopation Piece 
WJ7.—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy 
WMCA—Recorded Music 
WLIB—MeloGy Playhouse 
2:00-WOR—Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—-Voices Down the Wind. 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WQxR—News | 
2:05-WQXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
.2:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJIZ—Mr Presicent 
WCBS—Music for You 
WOxR—Americana 


3: -00-WOR—Music for a Half Hour 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 


WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 


4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WJZ—Ted Malone | 
WOR—Hour of Mystery 
WLIB—-William -8, Gaflmor 
WwoxR—News 


‘WOR--True Detective Mysteries 

WJZ—Militon Cross’ Opera Album 

WCES—Ray McKinley 
4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 


5:00-WNBC_To Be Announced 


WOR—Under Arrest 

WIZ—U. &. Navy Hour 

WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 

WQxXR—News; Record Keviews 
§:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Mr. Fix-It 

WCBS—The Green Lama 

WJZ—Curt Massey Show 

WNBC—Harvest of Stars 


EVENING 


6: ee Cen Hour 


WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fo& Songs 
WCES—Hour of Stars . 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
 WMCA—Popular Music 
WQiXR—News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
€6:30-WNBC—Hollywood Calling 


WCBS—Ozzie and Harriet 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Tuld 
WMCA—<Ave Maria Hour 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Richard Diamond. 
7 WOR—The Falcon 
 WCCBS—yYour Hit Parade 
‘'WIZ—Think Fast 


ONE OF MY VERY favoiii 
press releases,**which I received 
from NBC; stands as a permanent 
contribution to “American litera- 
ture. I give it to you in its entirety: 

Carters Elated and Saddened by 
Windfall in Mary Lee Taylor S 
Story 


“News that their infant 
daughter has been made a ben- 
eficiary in the will of a friend 
brings happiness—and sorrow— 

to Sally and Jim Carterin Mary 
Lee Taylor’s story of the week 
Saturday, June 18. A new recipe 
for vegetable slaw will be of- 
fered by Miss Taylor” 

If the friend’s will left the in- 
fant daughter the recipe for vege- 
table slaw in his. will, the whole 
story would. have been greatly 
simplified. , 


operas Hospital.) | 


Portrait of a J ndge || 


(The following poem was written by a young Negro invalid in 


By LLOYD WARSEN 


His honor is suave and his honor is sweet, 

The better to tie up your hands-and your- feet. 
~ fis honor’s naive and his honor’s intense, 

The better for gagging all evidence: - 

- His ‘honor is quick to. berate and ai, } 
’ The better to help McGchey-the-sly. 


a2 w <4 > ror 2 fheev! <; His saoman is wittyy thisnhonét Mdoes-gring-to¢ few 44 
133 W. 4AE"Sn., N.¥.C 5 "he--better- panei ni6-zapier- dn aa “=== 
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‘up: the: ultra-high-frequency . bands 


la result present set owners and 
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Motion Pieture 


News. and 


HOLLYWOOD. ~This is no 
time .to buy :a_ television — set. 
Though the present number of sets 
in use totals about 1,400,000, the: 
production, lines have already out- 
stripped the demand, and. prices 
are on the way ‘down, with the 
$100 set already .in sight. Actu- 
ally, some manufacturers already 
face a critical situation. 

Perhaps this is the reason for 
the F ederal Communications Com- 
mission's strange :décision to open 


next fall and, at the same time, to 
permit narrow-band color _ tele- 
vision for present type home re- 
ceivers whigh “will require a minor 
adjustment.” FCC was supposed} 
to havé stabilized the industry by! 
fixing channels for a five year 

period. The shift in policy last 
weak shows the desperate need of | 
industry for “something new.” As 


small manufacturers will.suffer. ~ 
' Acttfally the Columbia Bréad- 
casting System crowd. was never 


satisfied with the. FCC decision. 
outlawing color television in favor 
of black and white. The decision 
to permit broadcasting of color’ 
means that while CBS has un- 
doubtedly made _technical ad- 
vances during the: past: year, it has 
more likely made peace with RCA 
and Western Electric’ monopoly 
which holds -black and white 
rights. ! 
So, this fall, if you have a set, 
it will. have to be “adjusted”; if| . 
you haven’ t one, prices are going 
up; if youre a small maanufacturer, 
chances are that you'll be squeezed 


out of business. 


o a ° Z 


Paul Robeson will star in an 
English film to be made by Her- 


WMCA—American Folk Music 

WNYC—Masterwork Hour | 

WQxR—News > 32 
71:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items | 


7:30-WNBC—Guy Lombardo 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Call the Police 
WMCA—Play : 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—Recorded Music 


8:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WIJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam ‘Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
| WNEW—Piano ‘Rhapsody 
WQXR—News 
8:05-WQXR—Our Musical Heritage 
8:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra_-_. 
' WMCA—Ave Maria Drama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner ~ 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WMCA—News; Music 
WOR—Count of Monte Cristo 
. WIZ—Walter Winchell - 
WCBS—Earn Your Vacation 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mesty. 
WQxXR—News 
§:05-WQxXR—Sunday. Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
| WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familliar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy. Fidler 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quisz —I lenge You 
0 :00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WOR—Michael Shayne 
WCBS—Life With Luigi 
WEVD—FPorum 
WQxXR—News 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
10: 30-WNBC—Horace Heidt show 
WJZ—Dick d Ghow 
WOR—Heartbeat in the News 
WCBS—It Pays to be Ignorant 
WMCA-—Algernon Black ' 
WEVD—Melody Moments 
WQZR—Pop Concert 


fing. . 
TFox West Coast houses, is a re- 
jediting of old states’ rights film, 
Tundra, released in 1936. Add 


Comment | 


bert Marshall, English. trade union- © 
ist, documentary director and 
writer. It will be Marshall’s sec- 
ond. film as writer-diréctor-pro- .: 
ducer; the first, just completed, is’: 
Tinker, Tailor, with the story based - 
en the’ Easipgton Training Center 
for young miners in County Dur- 
ham. , 
The Robeson lm will be based . 
upon the career of a great Negro . 
actor whom Marshall describes. 
only as “The African Roscius, 3 
who, “a hundred ‘years ago, played 
at great roles of Shakespeare in 
His Majestys Theater, Covent 
Garden, and sang and danced to 
the delight of Hoxton and Edin- 


burgh. >? 
oe 


The Tattler -recently een into 
industry: claims of improved: busi- 
ness. The Federal: Bureau of’ In- 


a 3 


ternal Revenue figures of admis-° - 


sion : tax collections for March 
prove The Tattler was rizht; busi- 
ness is nose-diving.- In March, 
only $26,307,280 was turned in as 
against $34, 716, 074 received. the 
preceding month, and $31,146,236 
during the same’ period @ year ago 
when admission prices were -actu- - « 


ally lower. California taxes alone 
dropped $2,000,000. 7 
2 ° ° | 
SELECTED SHORT SHORTS: . 
Al .Jolson’s current trip to New - 
York, on the heels of his farewell 
to radio, is to line up a television 
minstrel show, in the old-fashioned, 
black-face, Uncle Tom tradition, 
. Cyril Towbin, one of the top 
studio violinists, is conducting 
classes at the Southern California 
School of Music and Arts. ae 
‘Home of the Brave sef opening _ 
day record in Chicago's Woods 
theaters, pulling in 9,873 patrons. 
The picture is expected to stay a 
‘minimunr of four months: . 


‘I Married a Communist ‘has fin . 


ished production and is now edit- 
. Arctic Fury, now playing 


‘tional material, shot in two days, . 
‘was .added.. Total new -cost: 
$30,000, which FWC_ bookings 
alone will more than return. . . 
Deon Quixote de La Mancha, the 
film which , opened - recently’ at. 
Uclan, Vista and Mayan theaters, 
in Los Angeles, was made in. 
| Franco Spain. : 


; Neor 44 ©$T. 62.5-6975 


a actor.in 
¥ panheawpal . 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


ACADEMY ivr sctiaer 


Now through Tuesday 
Jack Carson — Doris Day 
MY DREAM IS YOURS coler 


Wayne Merris — Janis Paige . 
THE YOUNGER BROTHERS color 


riry 14ST 
PIERRE FRESNAY VALLI. sees 
oguten’ | PASSION”, 


“Theroughly delightful, ehaxcming 


& 
° 


coo. STANLEY 


Eg 


41 & 


te 


+ aa rs » 


and colorful.” — N; Y. TIMES 


a. ist SOME FOL LENGTH ANIMATED | Contes, 


ith Ave., bet. 


42, Sts. - 
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Foprrnso} ONG T PITKIN AVE. DL2-7673 
IVIEN LEIGH RALPH RICHARDSONI. &1 pa abo as 
BPA in Towstoys 
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s THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 4 
- TO SEND PARCELS TO, 
a RUSSIA and ROMANIA, ‘Duty ss 
Prepaid is Through 


ON CZECHS 


al 


‘Spy Network 


Set Up World 


(Continued from Page 4) 


instrumental in forming .an or- 
ganization calling itself the Na- 

_ tional Committee for Free Eu- 
rope, Inc. : 

This committee, with offices 

- jn the Empire State Building, 
is composed of former State De- 
partment officials, industrialists 
with international financial stakes 
and labor’ leaders tied to their 
strings. 

Since CIA is authorized, under 
the bill signed by President Tru- 
man, to bring in 100 “anti-Commu- 
nist refugees” every year, the com- 
mittee has undertaken the job of 
‘assisting these leaders to main- 
ain themselves in useful occupa- 
Sone during their ¢hforced stay in 
the United States.” 

* 

ALREADY IN CIA’S FOLD are 
members of the International Peas- 
ant’ Union, headed by Stanislaw 
Mikolajcezkyk, formerly of Poland 
and now a “lecturer” in Washing- 
ton. Other “peasants” are from 
east European nations around 
Poland. 

The extent of CIA’s “Project X” 
in central and east Europe was re- 
vealed this week with the an- 


“mouncement in Hungary of the ar- 


yest of Laszlo Rajk, former Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and 19 others as paid agents in 
the .U. S. espionage system. 

It was also revealed in the testi- 
mony of ex>Polish-Gen. Izyador 
Modelski before the House Un- 


American Committée. Modelski} 


said he received a letter of intro- 
duction from the U.S. Ambassador 


to Poland; Arthur Bliss Lane, to. 


— Dwight Eisenhower before 
eaving for the U. S. to become 
military attache to the Polish Em- 
bassy. He indicated that he gave 

nformation to U. S. agents. with 
‘whom he had been placed in con- 
tact by Eisenhower. 

Lane is one of the founders for 
this new Committee for Free Eu- 
rope which is headed by another 
ex-Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew. 
Other committee members include 
— A. Farley, Allan W. Dulles, 
.Eisenhower, AFL President Wil- 
diam Greeen, CIO Secretary James 
Carey, Henry Luce, Time and Life 
publisher; A. A. Berle; chairman 
of the U. S. Arms Aid to Greece 
program. _< 


“ 


* 


THE WORK OF CIA has ex- 
a with the expansion of U. S. 
ffairs into interests throughout 
e world. The promotion of the 
Truman -Doctrine in Greece and 


urkey and the Marshall Plan in| 


bout 20. other nations has given 
U. S. agents an opportunity to set 
up shop. : 
To qualify for a job with ECA, 
or example, experience and train- 
in military intelligence is essen- 
ial. Most of the subordinate ECA 
Qverseas posts have been filled 


‘with men of that type. 
. The State Department gives 
gpecialized training in collecting 
and evaluating data to each of its 
foreign service officers, 

With the drive for rapid mili- 
tarization of North Atlantic Pact 
cL now underway in Congress, 

e CIA’s- importance to. U. S. ef- 
ta to direct the military af- 

irs and plans of North Atlantic 
Pact Nation meinbers now ° be- 
comes plainer to see. - | 

CIA appears to have the job 
of coordinating the espionage net-. 
works of all North Atlantic Pact 
nations. It may be that CIA will 
turn those countries away from 
Spying ‘on each other and direct 
m Ae -to concentrate all activities 


on the new European democracies 
and the Soviet Union and China. 


° Brooklyn’s 
© Spectacular 
© Extravaganza 


thad been made Health Commis- 


(Continued from Page 3) all parts of the country and repre- 
senting 650 parishes. Throughout 
this period the Catholic Hierarchy 
and the Archbishop himself have 
| been inundated with requests and 
entreaties to re-open the negotia- 
tions with the government. 

And the conference, held early 
this month, adopted a- resolution 
makin gthe same request. This 
resolution leaves one in no doubt 
that the majority of Catholics, 
while perfectly prepared to accept 
the Vatican and the Archbishop as 
their spiritual leaders and superi- 
ors, are not prepared to allow any 
interference in their political life. 


THE RESOLUTION condemns 
capitalism as “anti-Christian and 
sinful” and declares that social- 
ism’s ideals of equality, fraternity, 
social justice and lasting peace are 
“not in contradiction to Christian 
ideals. On the contrary, -their im- 
plementation is in full accord with 
the highest order of Christ—the 
vo ‘love they neighbor as thy- 
self. : 

It ends by deploring the fact 
that “no agreement has_ been 
reached and we_.ask the most rev- 
erent bishops whether they are 
willing to solve the problems be- 
tween church and state in a posi- 
tive way and so make it possible 
for the church to fulfill its mis- 
sion. 

This same conference elected a 
Catholic Committee of Action (nor 


sioner, which soon developed into 
attacks on the government. 

- THIS POLICY soon bore the 
bitter fruit that might be expected 
to come from it, and several priests 
were incited .for espionage for 
western powers and the escape of 
political transgressors out of the 
country. 2 

However, except in the case of 
those caught red-handed, the gov- 
ernment took no repressive action, 
hoping that the good sense and 
religious faith of Catholics would 
lead to peaceful solution of all 
difficulties. 

And here in Prague it is very 
noticeable that religious freedom 
does in fact exist. Not one church 
has been closed down and all day 
long one may see the faithful en- 
tering and leaving the churches 
after paying their brief visits. 
Even the Salvation Army has its 
Sunday evening stand just off 
Wenceslas Square, complete with 
band and big drum, and, on Sun- 
day evening, the “lassies” wander 
round the hotel lounges and cafes 
with the War Cry as they do in 
any public house in London. » 

Indeed, et these last 
six months, feeling among the 
lower clergy and laymen of the 
Catholic Church has been rising, 
culminating in a conference here, 
attended by 1,000 delegates from 


Bakery 


{Continued from Page 3) 
against a stone wall,” added Scher: ‘ 
er. | 
“FIVE DAYS!” chorused back: 
from everv part of the hall. 

Eddie Godfrey, the local secre- 
tary, another heavyweight, had the 
men’s attention until he told them 
to swallow the contract. 

‘He couldn’t say much after that. 


GOT TOUGH ) 


Dave Kaplan, the chief. econo- 
mist for International Union Presi- 
dent Dan Tobin, got tough. The 
men had to listen to him, he said. 
They listened until he told them 
they couldn’t win the five day. con- 
pact, It couldn’t be done when a 
depression was coming, he argued. 

He was vigorously reminded 
from the floor that the brewery 
workers had gotten something bet- 
ter than five days. They. got 37% 
hours several days ago. 

Kaplan sneered at the brewers 
em agreg He didn’t think much 
‘of it, he. said, while the men 
laughed and booed. They laughed 
and booed until he finally gave 
up and sat down. 

The old type of union oratory 
fell flat Thursday night. One 
leader after another got up and 
praised his fellow leaders. 

“What about us?” We did the 
fighting,” the voices replied. 


SURE OF VICTORY 


In contrast, the rank and file 
speakers were buoyantly sure of 
victory. | 

Seventeen or 18 men in tum 
took the floor from the delivery 
trucks of Ward’s, Continental, the 
General Bakery Co., the Drake 
Bakeries and other members of 
the giant bread trust. 

Only one supported the phony 


secret ballot was counted Thurs- 
day night, the agreement was 
rejected by a vote of 699 to 526. 


The strike continues, with an 


Alternate negotiators will meet 
with the regular committee. 


College Women 
Bar Jimcrow 


The . American Association of 
University Women_ voted - over- 
whelmingly at its convention. in 
Seattle Friday to guarantee mem- 
bership to Negroes, thus breaking 
down long-standing Jimcrow bar- 
riers. | 
The decision, by a vote of 2,168 
to 68, came over the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Washington, D. C. 
chapter, which had precipitated 
the battle by barring from mem- 
bership Mrs. Mary Terrell, a Ne- 
gro graduate of Oberlin College. 
Following the vote, the Washing- 
ton’ chapter announced it would 
secede from the organization. | 


The chapter's secession was but 
a formality, since the national body 
had already instituted steps to ex- 
pel the chapter for defiance of 
the: national organization’s policy 
on this question. When the Wash- 


rel, she was admitted by the na- 
tional board. The Washington an- 
ti-Negro group then amended its 
by-laws to provide for “screening” 
out Negro members, which was at- 
tacked by the national board. 
Court action for expulsion of the 
Washington chapter was then 
started. 3 : 


University of Pennsylvania, _re- 
agreement. elected president, hailed the deci- 

The officials’ defeatism, how-!sion as a “new era for Negro 
ever, got some results. When the | women.” 
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ington chapter barred Mrs. Ter- 


Dean Althea K. Hottel of the}. 


. 
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should this be confused with. the 
Vatican-inspired Catholic Action 
organizations set up in most Euro- 
pean countries), one of whose first 
actions was to send a delegation 
to Archbishop Beran, with the re- 
quest that negotiations be re- 
opened. 

But the Archbishop remained 
intransigeant, relying on the sup- 
port of the Vatican and the West- 
ern Powers and defying the very 
people he is supposed to serve— 
the mass of the Catholic faithful. 

It is quite obvious here that 
the Vatican and Rnglo-American 
imperialism are attempting to cre- 
ate another Mindszenty ificident, 
quite overlooking the fact that 
here, as: in Hungary, there is no 
conflict over religious matters, 
merely the justifiable demand that 
church leaders ‘should confine 
themselves to church affairs and 
leave state matters to the govern- 
ment. 


ignore the chalienge from church 
leaders who, by threats and co- 
ercion, seek to turn the faitaful 
people against the existing regime. 
And the-good intentions of the 
government cannot be doubted. 
As one example, on the formation 
of the Catholic Committee of Ac- 
tion it at once gave the necessary 


production of a new religious 
weekly—Katolicke Noviny, Cath- 


olic News. 


Certainly no government can} 


permission and facilities for the}. 
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PARCELS TO RUSSIA, inc 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16, N, Y¥. 


Telephone: MAin 2-li71 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSE @ 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
WE SEND PARCELS TO PALESTINE 

All Parcels -Are 100% Insured 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or & days te USSR 


OUR NEW YORK OFFICE Is! 
CLOSED FOR THE -SUMMER ! 
Please Call Brooklyn Office 


* 
ae 


Full Frequency 


RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Custom Built at Prices 


. You Can Afford 


On Display: Units recommended 
by Consumers Testing Organi- 
zations. Original Cabinets, Large 
Screen Television, Photos of 
Built-in Installations 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


GR 3-7686 95 Second Ave. 
Open to 9 P.M.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


_ 


| DEPENDABLE }§ @® REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St..®© WA 9-2732 
__. We Call for and Deliver __| 


NOTICE OF POLICY 
Ne advertisement will be accepted for 
insertion in the Daily Werker or The 
Worker whose accommodations or services 
are not available te everyone, regardless 


of color or creed. | 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


nished apt.—13th St. Box 304, c-o The 
Worker. 


SECTION of 5-room furnished apartment 
for couple—kitchen privileges. Or single 
room for gentleman. Call every. day 
9:30 a.m., DA 3-8760, Apt. 5A, or write: 
Box 283, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 
THREE rooms—semi-basement apt. July 1- 


—— 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED_ 


APARTMENT to share wanted.. Am busi- 
ness girl, aged 30. TA 3-2600. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


ROOM—Cool, clean, private. July 1st to 
Sept. 5th (midtown). SU 17-0359. 


LARGE, light, attractive room ‘for rent. 


———— 


Woman. $12. TR 4-1798. , ; 


NICELY furnished room—private;. kitchen 
privileges; Manhattan. AC 2-6936. 


PRIVATE furnished room East Midtown 
area. Kitchen privileges. Box 300, c-o 


The Worker. 

LARGE light studio room, conveniently 
located in Manhattan. AL 4-1086 or 
GR 5-2468. | 


FURNISHED ROOM TO SUBLET 


SUBLET large room with kitchen or rent 
single room. Downtown Manhattan. OR 


3-9039. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


NEW 5-room house for sale, Attached 
garage and large expansion aftic; full 
cellar in a plot 100x105. More land 
reasonable if desired. $10,000. Babylon 
1853-R. . ' 7 


FURNITURE TO EXCHANGE | 


LARGE love seat, two sets slip covers, ex- 
cellent condition, will exchange for stu- 
dio couch. Box 303, c-o The Worker. 


FOR SALE 
(Children’s Wear) 


SWIM suits, overalls, 
Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
Ave., Bronx. 


ieee 


socks, underwear. 
941 E. Tremont 


(Furniture) 


MODERN furniture. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 
11 st. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p. m. daily; 
9-4:30 Sat. : 3 


ay (Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS and _ Luggage, 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N. Y. Fashion, 
1133 Lexington Ave (nr. 79th St.) RE 
i-5242. ‘ 


(Megaphones) 


PORTABLE electric megaphones, battery 
“operated, can be ‘carried by shoulder 
Strap. For meetings, picnics, etc. Ten 
left. Regular price $130, now $60 each. 
Box’301, c-o The Worker. 


(Tablecloths) 
f , UNION . imported. tablecieths— 
i, $7.95 valne—spec. $3. Also 


WANTED—Man to share three-room = fur-/| 


Sept. 1; $45. Box 302, c-o The Worker. | 


Elevator. Till November, possibly longer. | . 


Classified Ads 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT Auto Repairs. Reasonable. 140 West 
End Ave., corner 66th St. TR 7-254. 


RESORTS a 


EAST HILL FARM. Ideal for your vaca- 
tion in the Catskills. Pleasant atmos-~ 
phere; sports; swimming; square danc- 
ing. modern facilities: excellent food; 
$35 per week. Reservations, write: East 
Hill Farms, Box 3, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Phone Jeffersonville 74-W. City NI 
6-1565, Max & Sonia Rosen. 


CITY SLICKER FARM. Jeffersonville, 
N. Y: Cute rooms. Barn dances. Swim. 
$35. And Food; Mmmm! New Artesian 
well, too, by heck! Booklet, Callicoon 
65 F 22. . @ 


GREEN MOUNTAIN §ARM. Swimming, 
hiking, games, good food. $35 weekly. 
Children under 6, $20. The Graniches, 
Wilmington, Vermont. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


penn cabins to rent on lake front. Reas- 
onable: Write: Tom Paine Camp, Ooopers 
Mills, Maine R.R. -1. : | 


FURNISHED house, 3 bedrooms: modern 
kitchen; living room. Private picnie 
grounds; 21-2. miles from Babylon 
Beach; garage. Seasonal rental, $600. 
Babylon 1853-R. _ . | 


|LARGE airy furnished rooms. Kitchens; 
easy shopping; bathing; $10 week. Sea- 
son reasonable. Justamere Cottages, El- 
_-dertville, N. YY. Phone 330J. 


TWO-ROOM bungalow available first half 
a Near Camp Beacon. $100. DA 


COMPLETE one-room apt., slee two 
July, August. AL 5-2928. ty . 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


PARENTS. Interracidl Camp Sky Moun- 

. tain is the place for your child this 
summer. . Swimming, table tennis, or- 
ganized play groups, etc. Good food, 
excellent supervision. Reasonable rates. 
$100 per season, $55 for one month; $30. 
for two weeks. Camp opens July 1; 1949, 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, manager, R.F.D. 
1, Box 195, Catskill, N. Y. Phone 
Catskill 867-J1. ; 


TRAVEL 


CCNY girl wants companion, girl, for two 
weeks hitching Mexico, July 9th; alse 
car to Mexico wanted. Box 299, c-o The 
Worker. 


PASSENGER to help drive, share gas ex- 
pense to California. Leaving July ist. 
New car. Box 298, c-o The Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL jobs, all boros: Daily trips. Rock- 
aways. Long Beach: low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. Day-night. . 


TRIPS to the country, light moving jobs, 
Station wagon. Call GR 3-6023. 


— 


a 


———— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 
per line 
W 


(For personal Ads) 
L Ime rtsOm  . .ccccs oo BOG. 00 ccccee ccc SOG 
3 comsec. Insert 2... ~ BOC. cess sccccrss-406 
7 consec. Insert . ...25G. «« cecsss oes BOC 
(For Commercial Ads) 

1 insertion eecessee ¢ © cone DORs co ca ccs .60e 
3 conzec. insert. ..... 


Minimum. charge ~- 2 lines 
: DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 


° 
ee 


good’ Evalues 6n. towels and napkins. |- 


Stan Brand : as ! 
at.) GR 3-1619. itt co GAiy : 


: See What's On 


, | . 
j sus; koe | | 
: Siniaienicaveien "38 Manhatten and the 5 eae 3 mos.--92.25; I yegr—$9.50 ,,! 
ees ‘Youth’ Cultural Festival EP rt Sebo bry Heit Bey Hye e yt Gea eepane € } eee aS aes : 
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Gil Green 


(Continued from Page 2) 
with Swhat the these defendants be- 


y Harry Sachier seotested 


that “sines the question: of tee 


looms largely im this case, 
question of belief looms large too.” 
The , whose tone of criti- 
cism of the defense had calmed 
down from the high point reached 
earlier in the week, still com- 
plained about the. length of the 
irial. Speed rather than justice and 
due process has been the judge's 
guiding star throughout. He has 
continually been blind to the fact 
that this trial, with 11 defendants 
in the court before him, is, in fact, 
11 trials in one, an. unprecedented 
trial of a political and economic 
philosophy, a political party. 


Judge Medina has not even op- 
erated within the bounds of legal 
practice common in simple crimi- 
nal. cases where American jurists 
generally concede each additional] 
defendant in a single case should 


have the time of one full trial al- | 


lotted to him to present his proof 
in defense. 

Judge Medina turned to Isser- 
man, who was conducting the ex- 
amination, and in terms of mild 
rebuke, warned: “When you ask 
the witness ‘What do you mean by 
this? What do you mean by that?’ 
you open_ the door to a long ex- 
planation.” 

Green testified that Ls had 
taught the generalized principles of 
Marxism from 1939 to 1949, the 


period covered in the interrogation, 


but, he added, he had not always 
drawn the same conclusions. 


- . NO STOCK ANSWERS 


The war and developments in 
the international sphere and at 
home required answers, he pointed 
out, and there are no stock answers 
in-any book. But, he said, there is 
Marxist theory, the. guide to action. 

‘Green was allowed to testify on 
the meaning of a report he. de- 
liveréd to the 1939° Young Commu- 
nist League Convention, where he 
also. spoke on .Marxist education, 
warning students not “merely. to 
memorize facts” ‘but to ‘master 
Marxist-Leninist. theory. 

Green read.to the jury from the 
“History of the CPSU.” 

“Mastering the Marxist-Lenin- 

ist theory means being able to 
enrich this theory with the new 
experience of the revolutionary. 
movement, with the new propo- 
sitions. and conclusions, it means 
being able to develop it and ad-. 
varice it ‘without hesitating to 
replace—in accordance with. the 
substance of the theory—such of 
its propositions and conclusions 
as have become antiquated by 
‘new ones corresponding, to the 
new historical situation.’ : 
..Green refuted. 
stoolpigeon Angela Calomiris that 
during the period of Browder re- 
visionism, 1944-1945, the Com- 
munist clubs had “orders” to clean 
all Marxist-Leninist classics from 
their shelves” 

He identified an article by John 
Williamson,- writter, during that 
period, which, while admitting . a 
drop in sale of the Marxist class- 
ics, at the same. time called for in- 

creased. circulation. and sale of the 
“Little Lenin Library,” containing 
the basic Marxist-Leninist works. 

‘Green, who was’ New York State 
Communist Chairman in the Com- 
munist Political Association, testi- 
. fied no order or instructions of any 

kind went. out of ‘his. office . to 


wipe Marxist - literature from club 
shelves. - ) 


In Memoriam 


In Loving Memory of 
BESSTE 
. Wife and Mother 
Died June 18, “1945 


MONUMENT 


testimony of , 


tof the 


e * c 
Unionists. 

(Continued from Page 2) 
section of the populace who had 
»|Ssuffered most from nig egg, 
the judge told them he, 
| “looked “with disfavor on. seat 
ers.” But he promptly contradicted 
himself by ing in the same 
breath that John Gates should 
have revealed the names in ques- 
tion. 

Livingston retorted: “The work- 
ers of New York admire Gates’ 
stand, and had he given the names 
the men.-would be walking the. 
streets with the 600,000 New 
Yorkers now looking for work.” 

Medina’s ‘clerk at first refused to 
allow them to see the judge, in- 
sisting he had his orders to bar all 
delegations. 

The unionists refused to take no 
for an answer and insisted they 
wanted to hear that. from the 
judge himself. The delegates said 
they had their instructions from 


and “that was their responsibility.” 


JUDGE WALKS IN 


Finally the clerk notified the 
judge, who came into the ante- 
room and was drawn into a con- 
versation with the delegation for 
half an hour. He began to explain 
why he wasn’t seeing delegations, 
“that people were trying to wear 
him down.” etc., but he stayed 
long enough to hear what the 
unionists had to say. 
| Livingston told him that the/e 
labor movement is “disturbed and 
displeased” at the injustices per- 
petrated on the defendants. The 
unionists told the jurist the bitter 
experiences their unions and the 
public -generally had had with|% 
stoolpigeons. 

The delegation then made their 
second prircipal point: they said 
their conference had criticized the | $ 
judge for. jailing the defendants 


right to.a fair trial.” 

“They should be freed so they 
can help their counsel - prepare 
their case from day-to-day,” 


when they’re shackled and_ be- 
hind bars?” 

They » demanded that the . hour 
be promptly released. ‘The judge 
‘replied that “disorders im court 
had brought him” to his decision. 


|The unionists, who had attended 
the court Friday, and some on pre- jf 


vious days, said they had detested 
no ‘disorder on the part-~ of - the 
defendants. “From what we saw 
they were orderly, and they should” 
be released,” they said. 

Medina replied: “It would start 
all -over-again.” He then told the 
unionists, 
stand I am not against tee labor- 
ing man. 


could prove that by leaving: these 
people out. Think it over, judge.” 

‘A * statement ‘released « to~-the 
press by the Gelegation, said in 
part: ; 

“When the judge replied that he 
had imprisoned these men because 
of disorder in the court, the com- 
mittee pointed to their own ex- 
perience in the. court, the com- 
perience in the eourt today where 
there has been no disorder or dis- 


titude on the part of the witnesses, 
the defendants, or their lawyers. 


for the release of .the imprisoned 
defendants in. order that they be 


given a fair opportunity to proper- 


a informed the committee that 


he would consider this. . 


efforts of the court to force: men 
to act as informers and ° stool- 


‘|pigeons and that’ this prosecution | 
defendants for their politica] 


beliefs be thrown out completely.” 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
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By PETER R. MORROW 

Two great Negro newspapers 
this week served notice they will 
not be sucked in by the Truman 
administration’s. war hysteria and 
red-baiting program. In so doing, 
they gave support to Paul geet 
son's reiterated statement that “ 
is unthinkable that the Negro peo- 


the conferenec to see the judge} 


and “thus deprived them. of the}, 


the ee 
amionists ‘said; “but how can. they | - 


| 


“I want ‘you’ to under- |5 


The delegates shiienilad: “Yeu } | 


turbance or any contemptuous at- | ; 


“They renewed their demands | 


ly defend themselyes. Judge Me- |! 
in 


| > The statement inaniailndl “They £ 
7 "ll dienhenkved that the tens of thou |. 
sands of ‘workers in their unions | 


——|demanded the freeing of the four |: 
jailed defendants, an end to all |. 


ar 


ple of America and elsewhere in 
the world could be drawn into war 
'with the Soviet Union.” 

In leading editorials, the Boe- 
ton Guardian and the St. Louis 
Argus hit at key points in the 
double-barreled Truman attack on 
| peace and freedom—the North At- 
‘lantic war pact aimed at the So- 
viet Union and its domestic coun- 
terpart, ‘widespread anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria. 


The Guardian’ s editorial said: 


(Communist) Party have done a 
great service to the cause of racial 
equality, a great service to the 
country. It has shown the latter 
that civil and social equality are 


“We feel that members of ‘the! 


Two Negro Papers Back R 


not so difficult to practice as some North Atlantic pact as “a tool of 


| government will be overturned. It 


jects of race discrimination.” 


eM . =>. ¥ 


E_26, 1949 


war,” that can be used “effectively 
against the democratic forces of 
this country.” 

“Te ts endocbindbricus? the edi- - 
torial said, “that the Dixiecrat- 
Republican group whieh dominates 
Congress will not support a for- 
i policy directed to the realities 
‘of reconstruction and peace. Their 
foreign policy must of necessity 

e of their bigoted and nar- 
—! selfish mentality currently 
engaged in destroying public hous- 
ing, health insurance and the in- 
' tegrity of democracy: 

“But President Truman has made 
a grave error in attempting to-per- 
fume such a foreign policy as the 
way to lasting peace. 


| white Americans have thought... . 
“We do not believe that the 


may be treason to say so, but, a 
few years ago, it would haye been 
a good thing for this country to be| 
wiped off the face of the earth so 
,| shameful has been its treatment of 
"|the most loyal section of the pop- 
raph lpg 


“We feel no cause to fear: the 
Casinantion or change our pos: 
tion which was also the position of 
the founding editor of the -Guar- 
dian.” 

The Guardian pxinted in full, as 
explanation of its, position on Com- 
munism, a 1938 letter from Maude 
Trotter Steward, Guardian editor, 
to Frank Crosswaith protesting 
Crosswaith’s red- baiting articles. 


*. 
THE LETTER advieed Comet 
waith to “c —_— the page on red-; 


baiting,” to turn his pen to 
“Socialism and broad, allied sub- 


The Argus editorial blasted the | 


_ | 
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Business Machines 


BUSIN ESS pee PROF ESSIONAL Directory 


Flowers . Opticians and Optometrists 


eM a] TYPEWRITERS 


- Mimeos, Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


627 Srd Ave. ~ 
mr. 4ist St. @ 


°MU 2-2964-5 


‘ ; TYPEWRITERS: 


: ot lew $ 
24 language typewriters 
© Mimeographs Beld, Rented, Repairede jt 


ALL LANGUAGES 


2 
TYPEWRITER CO. .° 
* 
* 


119 W, 23rd St. | ‘CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


_* Carpet Cleaners 


SOCOHHOHSEOOHOEAHOCOCEDOCE 


‘Lewest prices for foreign ® . 


FLOWERS 


FLOWERS FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS | 


ERT RAVEN, Flowers 
GR 33-8357 = ¢ 
ecccccecccccoces® 


| | OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


RO 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


_ 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 819 
| N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 71-7663 


. Insurance 


| IN QUEENS = si 1wo | 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


8908—164th St. (epp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 .a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL 38-2962 


‘LEON BENOFF | 
Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 

_ MElrese 5-0984: 


Dticia. IWO..B’kiym- Optometrists - 


"RUG ‘CLEANING BY 


COLONIAL] 


YOUR RUC . 


| DEMOTHED 
INSURED - 


Free Storage to Sept. 1 
| ‘Colonial ‘Carpet Cleaning Ce, | 


JE.6-3747 


- 


q Brenx, N. Y. 


3307 Webster Ave } 


| cleans - your rugs for only 
Expert. sham- 2 
pooing, repair. —_ 
ing, dyeing all | 
types of rugs. 
Moderate 
prices. — 
' FREE SUMMER STORAGE 

SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO. 


ME 5-7576 “Bronx, N.Y. 
CARPET CLEANING ‘~ | 


REPAIRING and STORAGE 
Your 9xt2 deomestie rug 
pleked up, efeaned, ' de- ” 
methed ‘and sxtered - fer 


_Fringing - Binding - Cutting 
All kinds eof repairing 
Carpet 
DAVENPORT «001 co. 
1775 Bathgate Ave.; Brenx, N. Y. 


LUdlew 3-4332 


3% 


I Plorida, 
| Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, _ Boston, 


| FRANK GIARAMITA 


j 


‘ 
All kinds ef insurance imeluding auté- 


UNITY ‘OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlaatie Ave. — Our only effice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist | 


* Tel. NEvins 8-9166 

mx i Daily 9 am? p.m. . 
losed Sat. Jul 

“EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCTS es 


CARL He JACK R, 


‘mobile; fire, - hife,:: 
. 9 BROADWAY 


compensation, ecte.: 
GR 5-38%6 


Records and Music 


-.. CHARTER RECORDS 
_C-3@ ZHANKOYE -SHTETELE BELZ 
THE BERRIES with Pete Seeger, 79e. 


‘C-35 ‘MUNGRY RHAPSODY-HOUSING § 
_. ‘@eedson and Vale, 79e. . 


Movies ‘and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car -to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idahé, 
Colorado; Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash, and all. intermediate pojnts. 
in Néw York en all ‘above ‘points. 


FREE-STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Georgia, Chicage, Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis, ‘St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


@ Mail Orders Accepted @ 
THE MUSIC ROOMTI 
(120 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. ¥. §- 
LU 2-4290 Be 


"NEW. SONGS 
‘BETTY SANDERS 

1. The Fireship | 
_ 2. Jebnny.1I Hardly Knew Yeo .. 


3 PETE SEEGER | 
1. Keep My Skillet Geod and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Meuntain Bear Chase 


| BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
54 FOURTH AVENUE (4th Bt:) g 
a Open ull 10 P.M. eo OR 4-0400 & - 


Restaurants 


S-JADE. 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 77-9444 | 


et 


ee! 


Tennessee, Arkansas and all way. points. 
Free Estimate. CY 2-2360- 1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP |! 
114 Liberty St., New Yerk 6, N. Y¥.|. 


MOVING @® STORAGE 


<eaeneeena, 
snanvaneme 


a 


_———.» @ 


r 13 B. 3th. ST. 


eos CE 72457 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE | 


« ealiny Chinese Food =f 


oe 
i. 


HUNTS POINT MOVING 
AND STORAGE CO., Ine. 


 Dinteeal Warehouse Storag 
LOCAL AND. LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING. 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


* 904 Hunts Point Ave.,- Bronx 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE. 
TO Rid Yourself o¢ 


UNWANTED 
| HAIR FOREVER: 


Men alse treated. Free cencuitation, LO & 4218 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
(10 W. 86 St. (adj. Soke) Suites 1101-1162 


ICOLDEN BROZE 


han DA 9-6660 
Opticians and Optometrists 
- Offieiad TWO Bronx Optemetzists | 
: EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
‘962 BR 167th 8T., BRONX 
Tel. JErome. 7-00t3 


° pe ae ae 
od 


2 227 W. 46 $t.—C1 6.7957 


oes “RUSSIAN RESEAURANT. 
317 East Mth Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES | 


- @ EXCELLENT SHASHLIAS 
.@ HOME ATMOSPHERE ok: 


a “3 . . . ‘ . . 
. . 27 ° ‘ “4 $+. 


Say ...1Saw Your Ad 


Official IWO Optician’ 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. S4th &t., mear Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 04 — LO 383-3049 


Funeral Director jor he 1wo 


1. J. MORRIS; ‘Inc. 
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AN OLDTIMER sent along 
this. rare collection of shots 
showing baseball as baseball 
was played away back. “Note 
the bare: hands,” he requested in 
his accompanying note to the 
Worker sports department. Note 


the bare hands indeed! 


Top left is the catcher, com- 
pletely unprotected except for 
the little wire mask. Not a 
shinguard or chest protector in 
sight, to say: nothing of the big 
mitt the moderns wear. Top 
middle>is the first baseman mak- 
ing the easy putout, while at 
top right we see the mustachio- 
ed second-sacker putting the 
tag on the runner in the nick of 
time. (And when’s the last time 
YOU saw a man in organized 
ball boasting a fuzzy upper lip!) 

Memories . . . memories .. . 


.. § 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1949 


ROBINSON 1s: 
NEGRO ALL STAR 


Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ great second 
baseman, is a sure bet to become the first Negro ever to. 
start in the annual All-Star classic between the best players 


a : : -&. te : ? rd ae 
1): Mickey | Vemon, | Cleveland, 209,- 


-in his divsion with 341,504 votes 


_Juvenated Andy Seminick for the 


_ @ late-inning pitching assignment. 
The total vote now is 1,038,342, | 


of both major league at Ebbets 
Field July 12. The two other. 
Dodger Negro aces, catcher Roy 

ampanella and pitcher Don New- 
combe, stand a good chance of also 
crashing the contest. 

The 30-year-old Robinson, cur- 
rently leading the National League 
in batting, runs-batted in, total hits 
and stolen bases, had a wide lead 


to 236,972 for keystone runner-up 
Red Schoendienst of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Robinson was second 
on'y to the fabulous Ted Williams 
of the Boston Red Sox in the in- 
dividual total vote, Williams hav- 
ing 348,862 to head the American 
League outfielders. 


Campanella was running a close 
second behind Philadelphia’s re- 


starting NL assignment behind the 
plate, after Campy had led the 
poll up until last week. Newcombe, 
with four consecutive wins was 
also rated a strong chance to get 


with the deadline next Wednesday 
night. The game will be played at 
Ebbets Field July 12. The poll is 
being conducted in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Germany. 
The latest vote count: 

_ FIRST BASE: National League 
-Johnny Mize, New York, 248,153; 
Eddie Waitkus, Philadelphia, 236,- 


: 


, 


>| New York, 821,418: Dom 


© 
765; Ferris, Fain, 
159,713. 


SECOND BASE: National— 
Jackie. Robinson, Brooklyn, 341,- 
504; Red Schoendienst, St. Louis, 
236,972;: Emil Verban, Chicago, 
American—Cass Michaels, Chicago, 
258,764; Joe Gordon, Cleveland, 
246,823; Gerry Priddy, St. Louis, 
162,907. | : 

THIRD BASE: National — Sid 
Gordon, New York, 264,814; Ed- 
‘die Kazak, St. Louis, 258,307; Bob’ 
Elliott, Boston, 192,529. American 
—George Kell, Detroit, 329,618; 
Bob Dillinger, St. Louis, 182,546; 
‘Bobby Brown, New York, 169,207. 


‘SHORTSSTOP: National—Pee- 
wee Reese, Brooklyn, 276,894; Ma- 
rion, St. Louis, 258,102; Alvin 
Dark, Boston, 189,398. American— 
Eddie Joost, Philadelphia, 281,274; 
Vern Stephens, Boston, 278,629: 
Lou Boudreau, Cleveland, 175,554. 


CATCHER: National—Andy Se- 
minick, Philadelphia, 258,883; Roy 
Campanella, Brooklyn, 243,117; 
Walker Cooper, Cincinnati, 111,- 
894, American — Birdie Tebbets, 
Boston, 256,176; Yogi Berra, New 
York, 244,352; Jim Hegan, Cleve- 
land, 217,684. | 


OUTFIELDERS: N ational— 
Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 321,774; 
Stan Musial, St Louis, 318,263; 


Willard Marshall New York, 312,- 
982. American—Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton, 384,862; ‘Tommy Henrich, 


Philadelphia, 


actA 


| DiMag- 


See 


Try Again 

Joe DiMaggio, the New York 
Yankees’ ailing outfielder, will be 
back in uniform to take part in 2 
batting contest piror to the team: 
annual charity game against th 
New York Giants | 
at Yankee Sta-siee 
dium, June 27, 
it was announc- 
ed this week. 

DiMaggio, who 
has been out of 
action _ since 
spring _ training 
because of a bone 


a right --handed 

home - run — con- 

test against Sid 

Gordon and Bobby Thomson of 
the Giants. The star Yankee out- 
fielder, who worked out with: sev- 
eral teammates today duffng the 
week said that his heel was im- 
proving, but would not venture a 
guess on when he would be able 
to play again. But it is believed Joe 
will begin asking for pinch-hit du- 
ties soon and then if all works out 
well, will accompany the club on 
the next western swing by way of 
breaking into the lineup regularly. 
At least Di Mag wants to give it a 
try. 


Cubans-Stars Feature 
Negro Loop Action 


The New York Cubans clash 
with the Philadelphia Stars in the 
Negro League feature attraction 
‘Sunday at the Polo Grounds, with 
the famous bearded barnstorming 
House of David nine. going against 
the Puerto Rican Santurce All- 
Stars in the opener... 

Local major league scouts will 
be on hand to give the Cuban‘ 
lineup another lopksee. 


WEEKEND BASEBALL 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


(Saturday) ; 
Detroit at New York 
St. Louis at Boston 
Chicago at Philadelphia (night) 
Cleveland at St. Louis 
(Sunday) 
Detroit at ‘New York (2) 
St. Louis at Boston 
Chicago at Philadelphia (2) 
Cleveland at Washington 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

: (Saturday) 
New York at Chicago 
Brooklyn at Pittsburgh 
Philadellphia at Cincinnati 
Boston at St. Louis (night) 

oe (Sunday) 
New York at Chicago 
Brooklyn ‘at Pi 
Philadelphia at 


leas 


¥ 


: =. tod ~ ~_—- 
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Corner... 
By Bill Marde 


e 


_Merriwell heroics in this story. 


him completely blind. 
It was at Boston last October for the World Series that some- — 


ment and advice on how to help his son over the rough spots. 
' his’ pitching’ intelligence, and you know that it's ‘no 


tBoston ‘at St. Louis 


Cinéinnati (2) 
of] 


The Winningest Pitcher 


HIS FULL NAME is Victor Angelo John Raschi. The box- 
scores settle for Vic. And there’s much talk of the 30-year-old 
winningest pitcher in baseball as the 1949 major league season 
steams into the second half. A stretch drive which figures to 
throw the burden of Bronx proof ever heavier on Raschis right 
arm. He's a quiet, studious sort, Vic, and even if you didn’t know 
a few things about the idol of West Springfield, Mass., maybe you 
could guess from the way he pitches. 


Maybe I’ve said this before, but the only way to label Raschis 
style is to call it intelligent. He’s an intelligent pitcher, No fuss, 
no fume, no rub-in.. He pitches quietly, carefully, with precision. 
I don’t know whether .you’ve noticed or not, but Raschi’s rarely. 
behind the batter. He believes in getting that first strike over on 
them, Always cutting those corners. 
the way Raschi works. Doesn’t have a fastball worth talking about. 


But Vic doesn’t need one. It’s an old baseball truism that 
anyone with a fastball and nothing else isn’t going to stay up there 
too long. The guys with blinding speed find out in a hurry how 
necessary a good curve and change-up is in the majors. They 
whisper about Walter Johnson’s high, hard one. But the Big Train 
wasn't throwing his blinder in on a straight line. It bent, brother. 
Feller, he’s been relying on his jughandle hook for more years 
you realize. Sure, that extra special fast one is a handy item 
have on your side, but it only becomes valuable when it’s part of 
a pitcher’s well-rounded assortment of stuff. 


Ask the hitters. They'll tell you. One thing a new batter in 
the big leagues quickly discovers is that the fast stuff he was grow- 
ing fat on in the minors doesn’t do him a damn bit of good if he 
hasn't learned how to take those curves. That’s where the pitching 
emphasis is, in the majors. Guys who can make that ball dipsy 


and doodle. 


I remember chatting with Jackie Robinson on the Brooklyn 
bench his second year up. At that time there was a 20-year-old 
Negro pitcher working with the Nashua farmhands and creating 
quite a stir. 


“Do you think he'll be coming up, Jackie?” I asked him, know- 
ing how carefully Robby follows the few Negro prospects in the 
minors. , 


“I understand he’s got a real fast ball,” Jackie said. “But 
that won't be enough. He'll have to pick up a good curve if he 
wants to make the majors.” 


I just mention this little anecdote to indicate how very real is 
the respect the newest of big league batters develops for pitchers 
with a variety of stuff, rather than the plain hardball. thrower. The 
young man Robinson and I were speaking about a few seasons 
back has recently come up to become the most brilliant pitching 
prospect in the National League. His name, Don Newcombe.: Yes, 
he’s terrifically fast. But you ought to see his slider and the con- 
trol he has picked, up during his apprenticeship at Naslau and 
Montreal. That’s what counts. — | 


VIC RASCHI, the guy: we started out discussing, is.a fellow 
who has no illusions about his pitching. He knew from the start 
that-he’d never be able to intimidate the batters with speed. And 
realized that even if he-had possessed a cannonball, it wouldn’t be 
enough to become a winning major league pitcher. That he'd 
have to have a good curve and changeup and, most important, 
control. So that’s what he set out to master. And Vic, like I say, 
is a studious sort who applies himself to his objective with a stub- 
born, devoted tenacity. For example, he spent 11 years in part- 
time studying to qualify for his B.S. from William and Mary Col- 
lege. Last January, two months: before his 30th birthday, Vic got 
his degree. — 


It was with the same application to his trade that this quiet 
guy worked at becoming a pitcher.. It wasn’t easy. No Frank 
It took time and effort and de- 
termination. Vic put in time, starting back in 1941, pitching for 
Amsterdam of the Canadian-American League; Norfolk of the 
Piedmont League; Binghamton of the Eastern League; Newark of 
the I.L. and Portland of the Pacific Coast. His 4-10 record at 
Norfolk in ’42 is the only time Vic ever was behind the hitters. 
It’s true he went 1-2 at Newark in ’46, but that was the season the 
Yanks called him up late in the campaign and he won his only two 
games. At Portland, where the Bronxites sent him for still further 
schooling in ’47, he was racking up an impressive 8-2 record before 
the Yanks sent out the hurry call. Vic came back to the Stadium 
to win seven more and clinch the flag for Bucky Harris. Last 
season he won 19 more to keep the Yanks in the race until the 
last weeks. : 


So much for the pitching man. | 


BUT THERE ARE a few other items worth 
tor Angelo John Raschi. 
war against fascism. He knows a lot of people who didn’t. And 
so part of his paycheck goes to keep up the support of a French 
war orphan. 3 


Vic has a younger brother to whom baseball has been some- 
thing of a nightmare. The younger Raschi, like Vic, loves base- 
ball and it was during a sandlot game that he was hit on the head 
by a ball and ially blinded. Some time later, while watching 
Vic play, the young fellow was again felled by a flying ball. It left 


telling about Vic- 


body, knowing of the tragic accident to Vic's kid brother, told him 
about a Bostonion ‘he knew whose son was born blind. Vic met 
the man. And, for three hours, drawing on his own tragic experi- 
ences with his brother, gave the bereft father comfort, encourage- 


traits, the Yank hurler’s 


Raschi has a ‘right to: be the winningest pitcher in baseball, Vie 


think about these li 


sty. 


Clean and crisp. Thats: 


Vic figures he got off easy in the recent- 


wae 


, , 


_— 


